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MASSINE in IFE’s new musical, 
““NEOPOLITAN CAROUSEL” 
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“Golden Age” Performance 


NORMA 


BELLINI 
Maria Meneghini Callas 
- Ebe Stignani 
Mario Filippeschi 
Nicola Rossi-Lemeni 
Conductor: 
TULLIO SERAFIN 
“Callas is a singer who's likely to be- 
come legendary. Her presence is electric 
in every note she sings.” 
Chicago Daily News 
Angel Album 3517 C 
we 
“In the Great Tradition” 


i PURITANI 


BELLINI 
Maria Meneghini Callas 
Giuseppe Di Stefano 
Nicola Rossi-Lemeni 
Rolando Panerai 


Conductor: 
TULLIO SERAFIN 
“Supreme achievement, This set is a 
must.” Washington Post 
Three 12” Records Angel Album 3502 C 


Norma 

Adalgisa 
Pollione 
Oroveso 


Three 12” Records 


Elvira 
Arthur 
Sir George 
Richard 


De Sabata’s Only Opera Recording 
“The Best-Selling” 


TOSCA 


PUCCINI 
Maria Meneghini Callas 
Giuseppe Di Stefano 
Tito Gobbi 
Conductor: 
VICTOR DE SABATA 
“One of the finest operatic recordings 
ever to appear in the United States.” 


Newsweek 
Angel Album 3508 B 
aothins 


The New News-Making 


PAGLIACCI 


LEONCAVALLO 
Maria Meneghini Callas 
Giuseppe Di Stefano 
Tito Gobbi 
Nicola Monti 
Rolando Panerai 


Conductor: 
TULLIO SERAFIN 


Two 12” Records (3 sides) 
Angel Album 3527 


Tosca 
Cavaradossi 
Searpia 


Two 12” Records 


Nedda 
Canio 
Tonio . 
Beppe . 
Silvio 


The “Torrid,” Thrilling 
CAVALLERIA 
RUSTICANA 


MASCAGNI 
Maria Meneghini Callas 
Giuseppe Di Stefano 
Rolando Panerai 
Conductor: 
TULLIO SERAFIN 
“As close to a live performance as one 
can get short of the theater itself. The 
reproduction is astounding.” 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Including the original Verga story in 
the D. H. Lawrence translation. 


Two 12” Records (3 sides) 
Angel Album 3509 


an 


CAVALLERIA 
& PAGLIACCI 


Now available together in one three- 
record album, with two complete illus- 
trated Italian and English librettos. 
Three 12” Records Angel Album 3528 C 
oe 
Just Released — Magnificent 


LA FORZA 
DEL DESTINO 


VERDI 


Leonora..........Maria Meneghini Callas 
Don Alvaro.. ...Richard Tucker 
Don Carlo....... ....Carlo Tagliabue 
Preziosilla .. ...Elena Nicolai 
Abbot Nicola Rossi-Lemeni 
Fra Melitone. Renato Capecchi 
Conductor: 
TULLIO SERAFIN 
Three 12” Records Angel Album 3531 C 
ones 
“Earth-shaking, Heaven-moving” 


VERDI 
REQUIEM 


Soloists 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf 
Oralia Dominguez 
Giuseppe Di Stefano 
Cesare Siepi 
Conducior: 
VICTOR DE SABATA 
Two 12” Records 


Santuzza 
Turiddu 


Alfio 


S 


Ist Recording —the “Enchanting” 


L’ITALIANA 
IN ALGERI 


ROSSINI 
Giulietta Simionato 
..Mario Petri 
Graziella Sciutti 
Cesare Valletti 
Mafalda Masini 
Enrico Campi 
Marcello Cortis 


Isabella 
Mustafa .. 
Elvira 
Lindoro . 
Zulma ........ 


Taddeo .. 


Conductor: 
CARLO MARIA GIULINI 


Twe 12” Records Ange! Album 3529 B 
—+— 


Only Recording— “Sparkling” 


AMELIA 
AL BALLO 


MENOTTI 


Margherita Carosio 
Rolando Panerai 
Giacinto Prandelli 


Amelia 
Husband... 


Lover 


Conductor: 
NINO SANZOGNO 


“An extraordinarily fine piece of work. 
The merry score is good listening in the 
affectionate performance by the Scala 
forces.” N. Y. Times 


One 12” Record ANG 35140 


| 

aloo on Omaei: 
The ! 
Maggio Musicale Fiorentino ! 
“Fabulous” Recording of 


LUCIA DI 
LAMMERMOOR |; 


DONIZETTI ! 
Title Role 
Edgar......... 


Ashton . 


Maria Meneghini Callas : 
Giuseppe Di Stefano ! 
..Tite Gobbi t 


Conductor: 
TULLIO SERAFIN 


Two 12” Records Angel Album BOSS 5 


Ancel Album 3520 B SS ee ee ee 


Angel Records are available in the Gala Factory-Sealed “Perfectionist Package and also in the Standard Thrift Package. 
Ask your favorite dealer for the complete Angel Catalogue or write: 
Angel Records, Dario Soria, Pres., 38 W. 48 St., N. Y. 36 





Relive These 130 
Greatest Evenings 
in the Theatre 


Judith Anderson 
plays Greek trag- 
edy — Medea. 


The Lunts in a 

Roman comedy 

romp — Amphi- 
tryon. 


The Oliviers as 
Shakespeare's 
lovers in Romeo 
and Juliet. 


A 12-Year Old 
Balinese Performs 
an Ancient Ritual 


In ONE 
Magnificent New 
Over-A-FOOT High Volume 


OVER 650 Thrilling LIFE Photographs 
Featuring Hundreds of Great 
Stars, Photographed by top Pho- 
tographers in Their Most Excit- 
ing Roles — Scenes from More 
than 130 Great Plays of All Times! 


TO NEW MEMBERS 
OF THE FIRESIDE THEATRE 


World Theatre 


IN PICTURES 


By Tom Prideaux, Associate Editor, LIFE Magazine 
Regular Retail Price $7.50 


Bobby Clark in 
Moliere's The 
Would-Be 
Gentleman, 


HIS giant treasury places you ‘down 

front’ at the greatest modern per- 
formances in theatre history. Makes 
you an eye-witness to the glories of 
Greek drama with stars like Olivier as 
Oedipus, and Judith Anderson as Me- 
dea. You see the greatest moments in 
Shakespeare, Moliere, Ibsen, Chekhov, 
and Shaw, as played by Barrymore, 
Evans, Ferrer, Hepburn. Covers every 
period from primitive ritual to Orien- 
tal theatre, from the music halls of 


Members of The Fireside Theatre Enjoy All These Advantages 


Paris to fabulous Broadway smash 
musicals. 

HUNDREDS of pictures from 
LIFE’s famous theatre collection of re- 
cent Broadway productions. Over 650 
“on stage” portraits of stars — from 
Forbes Robinson to the Lunts, Bank- 
head, Cornell, and Hayes. A lifetime 
treasury now selling at $7.50 in reg- 
ular publisher's edition—but yours 
FREE, as a new member of The Fire- 
side Theatre. 


Ethel Merman in 
Annie Get your Gun. 


Cee eee wwe es ss See ee 


HE Fireside Theatre brings you the 

FULL TEXT of the very newest stage 
successes, each in a handsome illustrated 
volume. During the coming months, mem- 
bers will receive such plays as Kismet, the 
six-award winner. Teahouse of the August 
Moon, The Rainmaker, the smash hit Pa- 
jama Game —and other outstanding hits. 


Enhances Your Appreciation of The 
Theatre: You will know the new plays 
scene by scene; savor their full richness; 
reread them at your leisure; discuss them 
with authority; build a handsome lifetime 
theatre library. 


Proven Hits: You are offered plays praised 
by the critics and public. During the past 
season members have received such plays 
as The Caine Mutiny Court Martial, Tea 
and Sympathy, and The Seven Year lich— 
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to read, enjoy and discuss while everyone 
is still talking about them. 


You Decide Which Plays You Want: 
Members receive a free subscription to 
“Curtain Time,” which describes each se- 
lection in advance. You need accept only 
four selections a year. The cost is only 
$1.89, plus few cents shipping charges — 
less than the price of a balcony seat. These 
beautiful volumes soon grow into an im- 
pressive library. 

No Money Need Be Sent: The coupon 
will bring you — free — the large $7.50 vol- 
ume, World Theatre in Pictures, together 
with your first selection. If not delighted, 
return both books in 10 days and your 
membership will be cancelled. The Fireside 
Theatre, Dept. TA-5, 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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Cornell and 
Anderson in 
Chekhov's 

Three Sisters. 


John Gielgud in 
Oscar Wilde's 
The Importance 
of Being Earnest. 


Tallulah in 
The Skin of 
Our Teeth 


- 


Laurette Taylor 
as Amanda in 
The Glass Menagerie 


The original 
cast of 
Life with Father. 


This Coupon Brings You 
A Magnificent $7.50 Volume — FREE! 





THE FIRESIDE THEATRE cs 
Dept. TA-5, 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


Please send me—for 10 days’ FREE EXAMINATION— 
the brand-new over-a-foot high, ‘‘World Theatre in 
Pictures,"’ together with my first selection, and enroll 
me as a member of The Fireside Theatre. If I return 
both books within 10 days you will cancel my member- 
ship. If I keep them, you will send me ‘Curtain Time” 
in advance of each new play selection and I will pay 
$1.89, plus shipping charges for my first selection. I 
will keep ‘‘World Theatre in Pictures’’ as a FREE Gift, 
and take at least three more plays at the same low 
Club price from the twelve or more which you will 
offer as soon after they open on Broadway as possible 


Please Print Plainly ) 


Zone No 
(if any) State 


(Offer Good in U.S.A. Only) 


City 
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LONG-PLAYING 33% R. P.M. HIGH-FIDELITY 


MASTERPIECES 


SEND NO MONEY—TRY THEM FIRST! 
(NOT $1.00 EACH—BUT $1.00 FOR ALL TEN!) 


Complete to the last note! 
MOZART 


Symphony No. 26 in E Flat, K. 184 


Netherlands Philharmonic Orch., Otto Ackermann, Cond. 


BEETHOVEN 


Piano Sonata No. 24 in F Sharp, Opus 78 


Grant Johannesen, Pianist 


BRAHMS 


The Academic Festival 
Utrecht Symphony, Paul Hupperts, Conducting 


BERLIOZ 


The Roman Carnival 
Netherlands Phitharmonic Orch., Walter Goehr, Cond. 


VIVALDI 


Concerto in C for Two Trumpets and Orchestra 
H. Sevenstern and F. Hausdoerfer, Trumpeters, 
Netherlands Philharmonic Orch., Otto Ackermann, Cond. 


WAGNER 


Die Meistersinger, Prelude, Act | 
Zurich Tonhalle Orch., Otte Ackermann, Conducting 


BACH 


Toccata and Fugue in D Minor 


Alexander Schreiner at the Organ of the Tabernacle 
Salt Lake City 


DUKAS 


Sorcerer's Apprentice 
Utrecht Symphony, Paul Hupperts, Conducting 


MOUSSORGSKY 


Night on Bald Mountain 
Netherlands Philharmonic Orch., Walter Goehr, Cond. 


Fantaisie-lmpromptu, Opus 66 
Robert Goldsand, Pianist 
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NO STRINGS ATTACHED! 
NO-RISK TRIAL OFFER! 


Without any obligation ever to buy a record from us—now or later— 
you can now take advantage of this Unique Demonstration Offer! 


OW YOU can get a real start on a 
complete record collection for only 
a dollar. Yes, you get ALL TEN of these 
great masterpieces—complete to the last 
note—for five full days home trial. And if 
you decide to keep them after this free 
home audition, you pay—NOT $1 for 
each of them, but $1 for ALL TEN (plus 
25¢ postage and handling). 


Of course, this price bears no relation 
to the value of the recordings. Even for 
TWENTY times that amount, you could 
not buy these masterpieces in recordings 
of equal quality, 


Why We Make This Amazing Offer 


Actually, we were FORCED to make 
this “give-away” offer . . . for two rea- 
sons: (1) Only by putting our record- 
ings in your hands can we convince you 
of their extraordinary tonal quality. 
Performed by internationally-renowned 
orchestras, conductors and soloists. Cus- 
tom-pressed on the purest vinyl plastic. 
Reproduced with a fidelity of tone which 
encompasses the entire range of human 
hearing . . . 50 to 15,000 cycles! 


2) We want to show you how our 
new Trial Membership plan works. As a 
Trial Member, you are not obligated 
to buy any recordings from us — now 
or later! You do, however, have the right 
to try—free of charge—any of the Soci- 
ety’s monthly selections which interest 
you. You receive prior notice of these. 

fou pay nothing in advance. And you 
are not obligated to keep those you try 
. even after you have played them and 
read the interesting music notes which 
accompany each selection. You pay only 
for those which — after having tried 
—you decide you really want to own. 
And for these you pay only the low 
Member’s Price of $1.65 per long-playing 
disc, embodying on the average about 


There Shall Be Music In Your Home 

Think how much beauty and serenity 
these recordings will add to your life— 
at a trifling cost. Think how they will 
set your family apart as one interested in 
the better things of life. Think what a 
cultural advantage your children will 
gain by having great music as an every- 
day inspiration. 


Mail Coupon Now 

Of course, we cannot keep “handing 
out” such magnificent recordings indefi- 
nitely. Once our membership rolls are 
filled—and they are limited by our pro- 
duction capacity—this offer must be with- 
drawn. So avoid disappointment. Mail 
the coupon today—without money—and 
get ALL TEN MASTERPIECES for 
ONLY $1.00! 


The Musical Masterpiece Society, Inc. 
Dept. 34-5, 43 West 61st Street 
New York 23, N. ve 


internationally Acclaimed! 


“The recording is of such perfec- 
tion it seems to bring the artists into 
your living room”’ 


— Glorious Sounds, Amsterdam, Holland. 
“The discs can be recommended 


without reservation to record lovers” 
— The Action, Zurich, Switzerland. 


“Excellent series of records” 
— The Saturday Review, New York 


“The beautiful reproduction is a 
great merit of the Society” 


— The Evening Post, Frankfurt, W. Germany. 


*“Uncommonly fine, even for these 
days of technical advancement” 


ares: Zon 
IN EANADA address: 105 Bond St 


——_—o 


- — 40 minutes of music by the great mas- 
to Tale ey Gahed ters. At retail, similar records would cost 
only one trial package per family, more than double this bargain price! 


—Los Angeles Examincr, Calif. 
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International 
gn countries: 12 issues 


ibscriptions to begin or for the change of address. 


Printed in U.8.A. 
ht under the 
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feret 


IL, Gopyr 


ATIONAL THEATRE ARTS COUNCI 


DEAR SIR: The Cover 

Permit me to add my congratulations 
. . . for the wonderful work of lensman 
Roderick MacArthur on his [February] 
spread on “Joshua Logan, Virtuoso Di- 
rector.” [It looks] for all the world like 
something out of Dante’s Inferno. . . . 
I can dimly understand some of the com- 
plex problems of technique solved by Mr. 
MacArthur in turning out so fine a qual- 
ity of prints as these must have been to 
get the grade of reproduction value your 
spread shows 


Leonide Massine and the Grand Ballet of Marquis de Cuevas in the 
“99 Misfortunes of Pulcinella” sequence of Neapolitan Carousel, the 


new Italian film based on Ettore Giannini’s successful stage work of 


JOHN D. MacAR’ 


the same title. Massine also is the author of an article in this issue, 


“They’re Turning to Ballet-—on Its Own Terms,” on page 76, one of 


N. Y., 


the features devoted to the performing arts in contemporary Italy. 


wes $11.00. Pan-American and all other 


Allow five weeks for su! 


The Play 


32 The Timeless World of a Play by Tennessee Williams 


pate ita? 34 The Rose Tattoo by Tennessee Williams 


Delaware, Ohio 


130 W. 56th St., New York 19 


Seerziens 1955 hs Fy 


sues $6.00 
paid for in advance. 


When your George Spelvin wishes that 
someone would hire Arthur Miller as a 
critic [February] and points out his sound- 
ness of writing by quoting, “The Ameri- 
can theatre occupies five side streets. . . . 
In these thirty-two buildings every new 
play in the United States starts its life 
and ends it,” he shows his own as well 
as Mr. Miller’s rather pitiful provincial- 
ism. . . . There are hundreds of plays 
that never played in New York which 
have provided comfortable royalties for 
their authors. An example that comes 
readily to mind is See How They Run, 
which brought its author and the many 
summer theatres where it played consid- 


Theatre Arts in Italy (Special Section) 
23 Introducing the Performing Arts in Italy 


24 “The Moment in Which We Live” by Richard Griffith 


26 The Italian Stage Story: Present Imperfect, Future Promising 
by Paolo Stoppa 


rved. 
t be 


Ca: 


. AU subscriptions mus 


bility for unsolicited man 


COUNCIL, 
. All rikhts rese 
issues $9.00. 


28 Stage-Struck Screen Stars 

31 Joan at the Stake 

66 “Porgy” alla Scala by Richard L. Coe 

68 The Italian Film Story: Renaissance Revisited by John S. Wilson 
70 The de Filippos: First Family of Italy’s Stage by William Weaver 
72 Glamor Gallery 


74 Italy’s Empire: La Scala and Some Sturdy Subsidiaries by Emily 
Coleman 


1 
O05 


May 
funds. Currency sent at subscriber's ri 
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by 
. XXXIX,’ No. 5, 
and Possessions, 12 issues, $5 


erable financial return—before it opened 
in New York. . . . Mr. Miller himself 
would not be so well off if he had not 
received royalties that continued after his 
plays died in New York. .. . 

ROBERT REIFSNEIDER 


76 They’re Turning to Ballet—on Its Own Terms by Leonide Massine 


Saint Charles, I1i., 
Vol 


1879. 


s. 


78 Italian Festivals of the Theatre Arts 


U. 


Broadway 


editors cannot assume respons! 


15 Tonight in Samarkand 

16 Bus Stop 

17. The Dark Is Light Enough 

18 Silk Stockings 

20 The Wayward Saint 

21 The Season On and Off Broadway by Maurice Zolotow 


State College, Pennsylvania 


able in U. 8. 


In the hope that somebody has a mem- 
ory of an earlier article [July, 1952] on 
our bush-whacking activities, I am sending 
the enclosed catalogue as a sort of “prog- 
ress report” and a sign that “there’s life 
in the old dame yet”—e.g., that interest 
in the drama “down-under” is on the 
increase. . . . Your magazine is a great 


s. 


postal number, if any. 


at 1421 East Main Street, 


der the act of March 3, 


the Pan-American Conventian. Subscription rates: 


$15.00. Remit by money order 
of address send oid address w th new, inchuding 


y 
+» UD 


ublished month}, 


'e 


Departments 


or draft on a bank in the U. 


boon in this dollarless and, therefore, 
American-playless land. . . . 


3 Letters 

4 Calendar 

8 Books 

12 Offstage 

65 Theatre Arts Gallery 
82 Theatre, USA 


ffice in Sa 


MARGARET HETHERINGTON 
Melbourne, Australia 


We read the article on the Fred Miller 
Theatre [March] with great excitement, 
as did the theatregoing public in our 
area. Without a doubt your story has 
stimulated interest in the project, and 
has given us added prestige on a national PuBLicaTION OrrFice: 1421 E. Main St., Saint Charles, Ill. 
level. ... 


ht Convention. Copyright reserved under 


24 issues 


EpIToRIAL AND ADVERTISING OrFices: 130 W. 56th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
JIM MC KENZIE 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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THEATRE ARTS combined with STAGE MAGAZINE is 


Entered as second class matter at the post o 


CircuLaTion Orrice: 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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“THE TOPMOST THRILLER 


OF MANY SEASONS!" 
—JOHN CHAPMAN, NEWS 


HOWARD JOSEPH 
ERSKINE °°¢ WAYES 


by 
JOSEPH HAYES 


Sterring 


KARL 
MALDEN 


NANCY PAUL 
COLEMAN NEWMAN 


with 


JAMES GREGORY * GEORGE MATHEWS 
Setting ond Lighting by HOWARD BAY 
Stoged by ROBERT MONTGOMERY 


BARRYMORE THEA., w. 47th St., Mats. Wed. & Sat 


THE PLAYWRIGHTS * COMPANY presents 


“The Town's New BARBARA 
no. init” a” BEL GEDDES 
BURL IVES 


~ WALTER 
in The ELIA KAZAN 


WINCHELL 
PRODUCTION OF 


ona 
Hot Tin Roof 


| 
by TENNESSEE WILLIAMS | 
with MILDRED DUNNOCK 
end BEN GAZZARA 
Scenery & Lighting by Costumes by 
JO MIELZINER LUCINDA BALLARD 


MOROSCO Theatre @ 45th ST. West of Broadway 
Eves. 8:35. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 





“Thrilling Entertainment” 
—KERR, Herald Tribune 


THE PLAYWRIGHTS’ COMPANY 
presents 


NANCY KELLY 


MAXWELL ANDERSON’S 


Newest Smash Success 





Adapted from the WILLIAM MARCH Novel 


EVELYN VARDEN, HENRY JONES, 
EILEEN HECKART, THOMAS 
CHALMERS, PATTY McCORMACK 


Staged by REGINALD DENHAM 


CORONET THEATRE, 230 W. 49, N. Y. 36 
Evenings at 8:35. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


“A HUMDINGER! sn: 


youn RAITT . sans PAIGE 
evpie FOY sr. 


eg irs 





“2 ma "tH 


PAYAMA GAME 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 


PRICES: Evgs.: Orch. $6.90; Mezz. $5.75; 1st Balc. 
$4.60, 3.45, 2.90; 2nd Balc. $2.30, 1.75. Mats. 
Wed. & Sat’: Orch. $4.05; Mezz. $4.05; Ist Balc. 
$3.45, 2.90; 2nd Balc. $2.30, 1.75. (Tax Included). 
Please enclose self-addressed, stamped envelope 
with mail order and suggest one alternate date. 


ST. JAMES THEA., 246 w. 44th St., W. ¥. 


Calendar of Theatre Arts 


Current Broadway 
Plays and Musicals 


All in One—Playhouse, W. 48th. Includes Twenty- 
Seven Wagons Full of Cotton, a one-act play by 
Tennessee Williams about a wife-lending Mibssis- 
sippi cotton man; Trouble in Tahiti, a short 
opera by Leonard Bernstein; and dancer Paul 
Draper. 

Ankles Aweigh—Hellinger, 1655 Broadway. Musi- 
cal comedy with book by Guy Bolton and Eddie 
Davis, music by Sammy Fain, and lyrics by 
Danny Shapiro. Plot concerns an American film 
company shooting a movie in Italy. With Betty 
and Jane Kean. 

Anastasia—Lyceum, W. 45th. Guy Bolton adapta- 
tion of a melodrama by Marcelle Maurette con- 
cerning a girl living in Berlin after the first 
World War, who claims to a Russian 

rincess ; with Viveca Lindfors, Hurd Hatfield, 
Ten eph Anthony. 

Annive Waltz—Booth, W. 45th. A domestic 

couneny y Jerome Chodorov and Joseph Fields 

ut a revelation that upsets family relations 
on a fifteenth wedding anniversary; with Mar- 
jorie Lord and Macdonald Carey. 

Bus Stop—Music Box, W. 45th. A comedy-drama 
by William Inge about travelers marooned by a 
blizzard. Cast includes Kim Stanley, Elaine 
a Anthony Ross, Albert Salmi, Phyllis 

Love. 


Can-Can—Shubert, W. 44th. Cole Porter-Abe Bur- 
rows musical about Paris in the *90’s, with Lilo. 

Cat on a Hot Tin Roof—Morosco, W. 45th. Ten- 
nessee Williams’ drama about a family in » 4 
sissippi. Directed by Elia Kazan, sets b' 
Mielziner, costumes by Lucinda Ballard. de 
Barbara Bel Geddes, Mildred Dunnock, Burl 
Ives. Ben Gazzara, Fred Stewart. 

Comedy in Music—Golden, W. 45th. Pianist-come- 
dian Victor Borge in a one-man show of songs 
and sketches. 

Fanny—Maijestic, W. 44th. A musical spectacle by 
s. Behrman and Joshua Logan, adapted 
from Marcel Pagnol’s trilogy Marius, Fanny 
and César. Cast includes Ezio Pinza, Walter 
— Florence Henderson and William Tab- 
bert. 

House of Flowers—Alvin, W. 52nd. Musical by 
Truman Capote and Harold Arlen about two 
rival bordellos on an island in the French West 
Indies; with Pearl Bailey, Juanita Hall, Dino 
DiLuca, Frederick O’Neal. 

Inherit the Wind—National, W. 4lst. Play by 
Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. Lee, based on 
the famous Scopes ‘“‘monkey trial’’ of 1925. 
With Paul Muni, Ed Begley, Bethe! Leslie. 

Lunatics and Lovers—Broadhurst, W. 44th. Sid- 
ney Kingsley’s irreverent farce satirizing matri- 
mony and morality; with Vicki Cummings, 
Dennis King, Sheila Bond. 

Plain and Fancy—Winter Garden, 1634 Broad- 
way. Musical comedy by Joseph Stein and Will 
Glickman ; music, Albert Hague; lyrics, Arnold 
Horwitt. Concerns life in a Pennsylvania Amish 
red With Richard Derr and Barbara 


silk faction Imperial, W. 45th. Adaptation by 
George S. Kaufman and Leueen MacGrath of 
Ninotchka, with musical score by Cole Porter. 
coast includes Don Ameche and Hildegarde 


Tea and Sympathy—48th Street. Robert Ander- 
son’s illuminating drama about a sensitive stu- 
dent accused of homosexuality in a New Eng- 
land boys’ school; with Mary Fickett, Leif 
Erickson, Anthony Perkins. 

The Bad Seed—Coronet, W. 49th. Maxwell An- 
derson’s adaptation of the William March novel 





“A SMASH HIT!” —cotemon, mirror 
ee SPECTACULAR!” —“/tinser’ 


's 


CAN-CAN 


book an? direction by 


AGE BURROWS 


dances and weupeal numbers raged by 


Evgs.: $6.90, 5.75, 4.60, 2.90, 2.30. Wed. Mot.: $4.05, 
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about a nine-year-old murderess influenced by 
heredity; with Nancy Kelly and Patty Mc- 
Cormack. 

The Boy Friend—Royale, W. 45th. Sandy Wilson’s 
witty and stylish musical comedy in the style 
ne = 5 1920's; with Julie jomos, 

pamprane Complex—Cort, W. 48th. Com- 

bp by slie Stevens, about a Wadd magazine 

writer with an inordinate fondness for cham- 

=. With Donald Cook, Polly Bergen, John 
a 

The Desperate Hours—Barrymore, W. 47th. Dra- 
matization by Joseph Hayes of his novel taking 
place in a house chosen as a hideout by escaped 
convicts; with Karl Malden, Nancy Coleman, 
Paul Newman. 

The Flowering Peach—Belasco, W. 44th. Clifford 
Odets’ modern treatment of the Biblical story 
of Noah, with contemporary implications. 
Menasha Skulnik plays Noah. 

The Honeys—Longacre, W. 48th. A comedy by 
Roald Dahl about two wives involved in a mur- 
der case. With Jessica Tandy, Hume Cronyn, 
Dorothy Stickney, Heywood Hale Broun. 

The Pajama Game—St. James, W. 44th. A light- 
hearted musical comedy treatment of Richard 
Bissel’s novel 7 Cents, about a pajama fac- 
tory, with John Raitt, Eddie Foy, Jr. and 
Janis Paige. 

The Seven Year Itch—Fulton, W. 46th. Comedy 
by George Axelrod about a husband who de- 
velops an extramarital itch after seven years 
of married life; with Eddie Bracken. 

The Teahouse of the August Moon—Martin Beck, 
W. 45th. John Patrick’s droll comedy based on 
the Vern Sneider novel, about an army captain 
and the natives of Okinawa; with Eli Wallach. 

Three For Tonight—Plymouth, W. 45th. A pres- 
entation of music, drama and dance, with a 
score by Walter Schumann and special material 
by Robert Wells. Directed by Gower Champion. 
Company includes Marge and Gower Champion, 
Harry Belafonte, Hiram Sherman and the 
Voices of Schumann. 

Witness for the Prosecution—Henry Miller, W. 
43rd. Mystery play by Agatha Christie concern- 
ing the trial of a young man accused of mur- 
dering a wealthy spinster; with Francis L. 
Sullivan, Una O’Connor, Patricia Jessel. 


Openings 


Damn Yankees—46th St. Theatre. May 5. Musi- 
cal comedy based on Douglas Wallop’s novel, 
The Year the Yankees Lost the Pennant, about 
a businessman who enlists the devil’s help by 
selling his soul in return for his favorite team’s 
victory. Book by George Abbott and Richard 
Bissell ; score by Richard Adler and Jerry Ross. 
Cast includes Gwen Verdon, Stephen Douglass, 
Ray Walston. 

Finian’s Rainbow—City Center, W. 55th, May 18. 
Revival of the E. Y. Harburg-Fred Saidy-Bur- 
ton Lane musical by the New York City Light 
Opera Company 

Once Upon a Tailor—May 5. Comedy by Baruch 
Lumet about a poor Jewish tailor’s change to 
the marriage broker trade. With Oscar Karl- 
weis. 

Seventh Heaven—ANTA, W. 52nd. May 26. Mu- 
sical adaptation by Stella Unger and Victor 
Wolfson of the Austin Strong play. Score by 
Victor Young, choreography by Peter Gennaro. 
Cast includes Gloria de Haven, Ricardo Mon- 
talban, Paul Hartman, Robert Clary, Fifi 
D’ Orsay. 

South Pacific—City Center, W. 55th, May 4. A 
revival of the Richard Rodgers- Oscar Hammer- 
stein II-Joshua Logan musical based on the 
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ames Michener novel. With Richard Collett, 
Myren McCormick. 


Pre-Broadway Tours 


Seventh Heaven — Boston, Shubert Theatre, 
May 9. 


Shows on Tour 


Dear Charles—Biltmore, Los Angeles, May 2; Al- 
cazar, San Francisco, May 9. Tallulah Bank- 
head stars in Marc-Gilbert Sauvajon’s comedy 
about a mother. her illegitimate children and 
their respective fathers. 

Tea and pupety—Sieney, San Francisco, May 
18. Robert Anderson’s illuminating drama about 
a sensitive student accused of homosexuality in 
a New England boys’ school. 

The Dark Is Light , SA Katharine 
Cornell and Tyrone Power star in Christopher 
Fry’s verse play. 

The King and I—Shubert, Chicago. Rodgers and 
Hammerstein’s musical version of Anna and the 
King of Siam, with Patricia Morison. 

The Pajama Game—KRNT Theatre, Des Moines ; 
Lyceum, Minneapolis; Auditorium, Portland: 
Moore, Seattle. A lighthearted musical treat- 
ment of Richard Bissell’s novel, 7 Cents, 
about labor and management in a pajama fac- 
tery. 

The etemhen—Gelenene, Chicago. N. Richard 
Nash’s romantic comedy about a stranger whose 
visit to a drought-stricken farm changes the 
lives of its inhabitants ; with Geraldine Page. 

The Seven Year Itch—WRVA Theatre, Richmond, 
May 2 for one week; Memorial Auditorium, 
Louisville, May 9, 10, 11; Colosseum, Evans- 
ville, Indiana, May 13, 14; Forrest, Philadel- 
phia, May 16 for four weeks. Comedy by 
George Axelrod about a husband who develops 
an extramarital itch after seven years of mar- 
ried life. With Tom Ewell. 

The Solid Gold Cadillac—American, St. Louis, 
May 2; KMBC Playhouse, Kansas City, May 
16; Biltmore, Los Angeles, May 24. Howard 
Teichmann-George S. Kaufman satiric comedy 
about a lady stockholder. 

The Teahouse of the August Moon—Curran, San 
Francisco. Comedy by John Patrick, based on 
the Vern Sneider novel, about an army captain 
and the natives of Okinawa. 

The Tender Trap—Harris, Chicago. Comedy by 
Max Shulman and Robert Paul Smith about a 
metropolitan man-about-town, with Kent Smith 
K. T. Stevens, Russell Nype. 


Off Broadway 
New York 


Bown Adams Studio—306 W. 8ist St. Virginia 
Daly in The Curious Angel and Saga by Bown 
Adams, and Theatre of the Soul by Nikolai 
Yevreinov, Saturdays at 8:30 p.m. Concert read- 
ings in condensed form of Shakespeare’s King 
Lear and Chekov’s The Sea Gull, Friday eve- 
nings. 

Broadway Chapel Players—Broadway Congrega- 
tional Church, Broadway and 56th St. In April 
Once, William Alexander Percy’s dramatic 

m; directed by Ernestine Perrie. Sundays, 
May | and 8, at 5 p.m. 

Carnegie Recital Hall—154 W. 57th St. Theodore, 
“in an entertainment of sinister and discon- 
certing humor,”’ Saturdays at midnight. 

Cherry Lane Theatre—38 Commerce. Thieves’ 
Carnival by Anouilh, with William LeMassena, 
Gerry Fleming, Delores Mann, Tom Bosley. 
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4th Street Theatre—83 East 4th St. The Three 
Sisters, by Chekhov. 

Hudson Guild House—436 W. 27th St. Finian’s 
Rainbow. 

Open Door Theatre—62 E. 4th St. Loneliness Is 
My Shadow, Fridays at 8:00; Saturdays at 7:45. 
Alternates with Royal Playhouse’s Ghosts. 

Phoenix Theatre—12th St. and Second Ave. Phoe- 
nix °55, A revue with music by David Baker, 
lyrics by David Craig and sketches by Ira Wal- 
lach. Cast includes Nancy Walker, Alice Ghost- 
ley, Portia Nelson. 

President Theatre—W. 48th St. Shoestring Revue, 
with Dorothy Greener, Maxwell Grant, Art 
Johnson and Chita Rivera. 

Provincetown Playhouse—133 Macdougal St. You 
Never Can Tell, by Bernard Shaw. 

Royal Playhouse—62 E. 4th St. Ibsen’s Ghosts, 
with Jack Bryan, Alexander Brooks, Lisa Ross, 
Liz Ingrave, Jo Ann Duff, William Lightner. 
Alternating with Open Door Theatre’s Loneli- 
ness Is My Shadow. 

Theatre de Lys—121 Christopher St. Teach Me 
How To Cry. 


Playwriting Contests 


Arkansas Chapter, National Collegiate Players 
Playwriting Contest. Terms: Original, unpro- 
duced, nonmusical plays by residents of the 
continental U.S.A. Awards: $150, $75. Dead- 
line: Oct. 1, 1955. Additional information: 
Speech Department, N.C.P. Playwriting Con- 
test, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 


New York State Regional Play Contest. Terms: 
One-act plays with not more than four parts, 
balanced as to men and women; playing time: 
between fifteen and thirty minutes; legible; 
plays of regional interest and New York State 
flavor. Awards: $75, $50, $25. Deadline: June 
30, 1955. Additional information: A. M. Drum- 
mond, New York State Plays Project, Goldwin 
rae Hall 127, Cornell University, Ithaca, 


Samuel French Third Annual National Collegiate 
Playwriting Contest. Terms: Entrants must be 
registered in a college or university; original, 
unpublished, unproduced stage plays. Awards— 
Short plays: $100 and publication ; $50 and pos- 
sible publication ; $25 and possible publication. 
Long plays: $500 and possible publication ; $150 
and possible publication. Deadline: May 6, 1955, 
before noon. Additional information: Editorial 
Department of Samuel French, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

Talent Associates First Annual Television Play 
Awards. Terms: Entrants must be undergrad- 
uates in accredited American colleges or uni- 
versities; original half-hour television plays in 
script form. Awards: $1,000; $500; $250. Dead- 
line: June 15, 1955. Additional information: 
Play Awards Editor, Talent Associates, Ltd. 41 
E. 50th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


Other U. S. Productions 


Alabama 


Florence—State Teachers College. The Glass Me- 
nagerie, May 2, 3, 4. 
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MANHATTAN THEATRE COLONY 


OGUNQUIT-BY-THE-SEA-MAINE 


23rd SEASON OPENING JUNE 27th, 1955 


® A Professional Theatre School 

® Completely Equipped Student Theatre 

® A New Student Production Every Week 

® Professional Faculty Under the Direction of 


John Kirkpatrick and Operated in Conjunction with the Famous 


Ogunguit P layhouse 


“AMERICA’S FOREMOST SUMMER THEATRE” 


FOR PROSPECTUS WRITE —John Lane, Ogunquit, Maine 
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B'way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. stage and TV pro- 
ductions. These same fresh and attractive pro- 
fessional costumes are available at moderate 
rental rates for little theatres, schools, 
churches, groups, etc. We stock all periods 
for plays, operettas, and musical comedies. 
Our workrooms are continually making entire 
new costume productions for rental. All cos- 
tumes are cleaned and altered under the 
supervision of our own professional designer. 
Write, giving requirements and performance 
dates, for complete costume plots and esti- 
mate 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 





1658 Broadway, N. Y. 19 
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Circle 7-2396 
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California 


Berkeley—University Theatre. The Lady’s Not 
for Burning, May 12, 13, 14, 19, 20, 21. 
Hollywood—Three Arts Theatre. The 
Days, a new revue, May. 

Sacramento—Civic Repertory Theatre. Mrs. Mc- 
Thing, May 12, 13. 14, 19, 20, 21. 3 
San Francisco— USF Little Theatre. Julius 

Caesar. May 18-21. 
San Jose—Theatre Guild. The Shrike, May 27, 28. 
Santa Barbara—Alhecama Theatre. Sabrina Fair, 
May 24-June 4. 
Stockton—Civic Theatre. Detective Story, May 


a i Be 
Vallejo—MIRA Theatre Guild. Mister Roberts, 
May 19, 20, 21. 


Colorado 


Greeley—The Little Theatre of the Rockies. 
Twelfth Night, May 5, 6, 7. 


Connecticut 


Lakeville — Hotchkiss Dramatic Association. 
Othello, May 20, 21. 


Florida 


Gainesville—University of Florida Players. Picnic, 


May 4, 7. 
Hollywood—The Little Theatre of Hollywood. 
My 3 Angels, May 20-24. 


Ilinois 

Evanston—Northwestern University Theatre. The 
Caucasian Chalk Circle. May 24-29 

Urbana—The University Theatre. Right You Are 
If You Think You Are, May 18, 19, 20, 21. 


Indiana 

Indianapolis — Booth Tarkington Civic Theatre. 
Remains To Be Seen, May 13-21; Make Believe, 
Junior Theatre, May 1 

Richmond—Civic Theatre. Sabrina Fair, May 2-6. 

Terre Haute—Community Theatre, Inc. Mister 
Roberts, May 18-22. 


Ames—lIowa State College Theatre. Iowa State 
Players: The Man Who Came to Dinner, May 
12, 13. 14; Mary of Scotland, May 25, 26. 27, 
28. Laboratory Theatre: The Silver Cord, May 
25. 26, 27, 28. 

Des Moines—Community Playhouse. My 3 Angels, 
Mav 26-June 5 

Des Moines — Drake University Theatre. The 
School for Husbands, May 12, 13, 14 

Waterloo—Community Playhouse, Inc. Goodbye, 
My Fancy, May 4, 5, 6 


Kentucky 

Berea—Berea College Players. The Skin of Our 
Teeth, May 

Louisiana 

Baton Rouge—Little Theatre. My 3 Angels, May 
20-28. 

Maryland 


Baltimore—The Children’s Educational Theatre 
More Fables and Legends, original dramatiza- 
tions of literary classics, May 6, 7, 8. 

Baltimore—The Stagecrafters. Sabrina Fair, May 
11, 12, 13, 14. 

Massachusetts 


Boston—Silver Masque of Northeastern Univer- 
sity. My 3 Angels, May 27, 28 

Northampton—Smith College. Jeannie, by Aimee 
Stuart, May 10, 11, 12, 13 


YOUR PLAY NEEDS 
SU aa AS 


Use 


@ Ali 10 inch Double Face, Lateral Cut 78 rpm 


@ Recorded from life on Tape, then pressed on 
Vinyl Records 


@ Quick-cued wherever advantageous 
@ Playable on any phonograph or turntable, 
78 rpm speed only 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE plus TIPS ON TURNTABLES 


THOMAS J. VALENTINO, inc 


Canadian Distributor 
lantaneous 


tns' 
42 Lombard Street 


150 West 46th Street Toronto, Ontario, Canad 


New York 36, N.Y 
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Michigan 


Benton Harbor and St. Joseph—Twin City Play- 
ers, Inc. Sabrina Fair, May 13, 14. 

Detroit—Wayne University Theatre. Dark of the 
Moon, May 6, 7, 12, 13, 14 


Muskegon-—-Civic Theatre 


Time Out for Ginger, 
May 19 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis 
May 


Arena Theatre. Hobson’s Choice, 
Mississippi 


Jackson—The Millsaps Players. 


Arms and the 
Man, May 11, 12, 13 


Missouri 

Kansas City—University of Kansas City Play- 
house. Blithe Spirit, May 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 

Nebraska 


Omaha — Creighton Players. 
May Il, 3 


Finian’s Rainbow, 

New Jersey 

Oradell—Be rgen County P inyers, Ladies in Retire- 
ment, May 7, 14, 20, 21, 28 

New Mexico 


Albuquerque—University of New Mexico. The 
Playboy of the Western World, May 11. 


State College Coronado 
Gabler, May 3-7 

New York 

Garden City 
Adelphi College. Liliom, May 6, 7, 9, 10. 


Ithaca—Cornell University Theatre. 
of Happiness, May 12-15. 


New York City—New School for Social Research 
Hippolytus, May 9, 14 


Syracuse Syracuse University. Standing Room 
Only, May 4 
North Carolina 


Chapel Hill — The Carolina Piaymakers. 
Caesar, May 6, 7, 8 


Salisbury—The Blue Masque of Catawba College. 
Hamlet, May 3, 4, 5, 6; The 
dal, Theatre Reading, May 19. 

Ohio 

Montpelier—Montpelier High School. 
Menagerie, May 10, 11. 


Toledo—Repertoire Little Theatre. Sabrina Fair, 
May 6-14 


Warren—Trumbull New 
Sky, May 20, 21 


Wooster—The Little Theatre of the College of 
Wooster. Mrs. McThing, May 12, 13, 14, 15. 


Oklahoma 


Tulsa—University of Tulsa Theatre 
the Moon, May 10-14. 


Playmakers. 


The Glass 


Theatre. 


Light Up the 


. Ring Around 


Oregon 


Portland—The Blue Room Theatre of the Port- 
land Civic Theatre. Sabrina Fair alternating 
with The Heiress, through May. 


Portland—Civic Theatre. Stalag 17, May 4-21. 
Portland—University of Portland Theatre. The 

Playboy of the Western World, May 1. 
Pennsylvania 


Boiling S rings—Allenberry Players, Inc. Sabrina 
Fair, May 7-21; Reclining Figure, May 23-28; 
Gigi, May 30-June 11 

Easton—-The Little The: atre of Lafayette College. 
The Heiress, May 4-7. 


Penn Wynne—The Penn Wynne Players. 


My 3 
Angels, May 6, 7 


Texas 


Dallas—Theatre °55. La Belle Lulu, new musical 
by Frederick Jackson and Irving Phillips, with 
music adapted from Offenbach by Charles Pre- 
vin, May 1-14 

Tennessee 

Oak Ridge—Community Playhouse. My 3 Angels, 
May 19, 20, 21 


Utah 


Provo Brigham Young University Theatre. Mac- 
beth, May 4-7 


Salt Lake City—University of Utah Theatre. Uni- 
versity Theatre Ballet, May 11, 12, 13, 14, 15. 
Virginia 


Williamsburg—Colonial Williamsburg’s Reception 
Center. She Stoops to Conquer, Brides nights 
through May 


West Virginia 


Wheeling—The Little 
Behrman, May 13. 


Theatre. Jane, by S. N. 
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Now! Designed for you... A THEATRE 


SUMMER SESSION 


fits your needs 


Courses 


.. For young players ready for the 
professional “look.” Play before 
audiences, Hollywood agents, directors. 


2. Taient Finder 

.. For high school graduates. 

Test your talents for professional 

stage, screen, TV, in America’s Foremost 
Theatre - School. 


3. Play Package 
.. The course teachers asked for. 
Casting, directing, designing 
details of six new plays packaged 
for amateur production. 


and budget... 


WRITE Today for Free Brochure 


$97.00 for six weeks course, 
June 20 — July 31 


Director of Admissions 


PASADENA 
PLAYHOUSE 


COLLEGE OF 
THEATRE ARTS 
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Pasadena 1, California 
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Courg thing or the yi fre 


THEATRE 


49 WEST 46th STREET 


LAMPS 

RIGGING 

TRACKS 

LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
LIGHTING ACCESSORIES 
SPECIAL EFFECTS 
DIMMERS 
SWITCHBOARDS 
DRAPERIES 
CYCLORAMAS 

SCENERY 

HARDWARE 

PAINTS 

MAKE-UP 

COSTUME ACCESSORIES 
SOUND EFFECTS 


WORKING MODELS 
SPECIFICATIONS 
CONSULTATION 
PLANS 


PLEASE WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
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The only 

complete 

history of 
the theatre 


From ancient Egypt to 1955 


HE standard book in its 

field — brought com- 
pletely up to date. Every- 
thing you want to know 
about every period... 
Commedia dell'arte, No 
Plays, Morality Plays, the 

" Elizabethans, romanticism, 
realism, expressionism . . . 
the actors, playwrights, di- 
rectors, designers, critics 
... everything! The whole 
fascinating pageant of the 

\) theatre in every age and 
| every country. 752 pages! 
Hundreds of magnificent 
illustrations: rare and un- 
usual portraits, settings, 
costumes, playbills, scripts. 


Special Offer: Profes- 
sionals and students are in- 
vited to examine this theatre 
classic at our risk. Refund in 
10 days if not delighted. Save 
postage charges by remitting 
$6 now. Order from CROWN 
PUBLISHERS, Dept. A53, 419 
4th Ave., N. Y. 16 


A HISTORY OF THE THEATRE 
By George Freediey & John A. Reeves 
Revised, augmented edition. Only $6.00 





DRAMATIST PLAY SERVICE 


Send for free catalog 


New Releases 
Time Out for Ginger 
Sabrina Fair ° 
The King of Hearts 
The Young Elizabeth 
The Reclining Figure 
The Trip to Bountiful 


A Girl Can Tell e Lullaby 
DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 


Picnic 


14 East 38th Street, New York (6 gj 
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BOOKS 


An Actor on Acting 


The Actor’s Ways and Means by Mi- 
chael Redgrave. (Theatre Arts Books, $3) 

Michael Redgrave is one of those 
thoughtful actors devoted to his profes- 
sion, who gives substantiality and dignity 
to the British stage. His views on acting 
deserve to be heard and _ respected. 
Although he is not also a professional 
writer, he is a cultivated Englishman, 
which means that he can write English 
with precision and taste. It follows, 
therefore, that his book makes pleasant 
and informative reading; and not less so 
because it consists of the Rockefeller 
Foundation Lectures he delivered at 
Bristol University during the 1952-53 
session. On the contrary, it is as an in- 
formal statement on acting that The 
Actor's Ways and Means can interest us 
most. A textbook of the same text and 
texture would be disappointing. 

It is characteristically British of Red- 
grave to follow a golden mean between 
the school of inspiration and the school 
of s.rict Stanislavski training, and char- 
acteristic, too, that he raises more ques- 
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tions than he cares to answer. I shall 
content myself, therefore, with calling 
attention to some of the points Redgrave 
elaborates upon. Thus, he divides actors, 
roughly speaking, into two types: those 
who “primarily play for effect” and those 
“who, whether by instinct or method, 
seek for cause before making effect.” 
While granting that theory and method 
are valuable to the actor who can put 
them into practice, he is convinced that 
they can be “toxic” to the acter who 
cannot. He discusses the “paradox” of 
the actor ably without taking any strong 
position on the subject of whether or 
not the actor should “feel.” Only on one 
matter does our actor-author have an 
unqualified opinion, and that is on the 
primacy of expression no matter how it 
is effected, as well as no matter whether 
the actor’s expression can be broad and 
extrovert or delicate and introvert. Above 
all, “the basic will of the actor must be, 
quite simply, to act; not to think, not to 
feel, not to exhibitionise, not to make 
some personal statement—though he 
may do one or all of these—but to act.” 
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A more sagacious generalization on 
acting has never come to my attention. 
However, the actor’s numerous problems, 
whether while studying or performing as 
a veteran, actually start rather than end 
with this “will to perform.” Redgrave, 
who surely understands this fact, pro- 
ceeds to discuss training and perform- 
ance problems in three short chapters. 
He gives us useful or usefully provocative 
comments, such as those on the dual 
role of the audience as both helpful and 
injurious to the performance; on arena 
staging (‘‘these experiments remain illogi- 
cal unless we flood not only the stage but 
the auditorium with light”) ; on the diffi- 
culties of giving outdoor performances; 
on the advantages of the picture stage in 
concentrating the spectator’s attention on 
the actors and enabling them to achieve 
“a variety and subtlety and intensifica- 
tion” extremely difficult to achieve with- 
out the picture stage. 

Nevertheless, the treatment of many 
practical subjects is too slight to be of 
use to the student of acting. The author 
has written essays for supplementary 
reading rather than for study and 
practice. 


—John Gassner 


The Man Who Wrote “Porgy” 


DuBose Heyward, The Man Who 
Wrote Porgy by Frank Durham. (Uni- 
versity of South Carolina Press, $4.50) 


I only knew DuBose Heyward slightly, 
in the last year of his life, 1940. How- 
ever, as an undergraduate at the Univer- 
sity of Richmond, I had known his short 
story, And Once Again the Negro, which 
was published in The Reviewer in 1923 
and edited in Richmond, a city which 
had much in common with Charleston. 
The editors, Emily Clark (Balch), Mar- 
garet Waller Freeman and Hunter Stagg, 
had told me much of Heyward. Later I 
read the novel Porgy, then I saw the 
play, then the opera, and finally the re- 
vised version of the opera. In 1939 I had 
worshiped at the feet of Dorothy and 
DuBose Heyward as well as Ethel Waters 
and Fredi Washington and José Ferrer in 
Mamba’s Daughters. Heyward was a ma- 
jor American writer who should have 
won the Nobel Prize for literature. 


This book is a major contribution to 
Americana. The story of a serious poet, 
novelist and playwright is a poignant 
one. Frank Durham has written with the 
exactitude of a scholar, but his well-illus- 
trated volume has much merit in its 
composition; and this makes it eminently 
readable. It is highly recommended to 
the literate reader. 


—George Freedley 

(Mr. Freedley is curator of the The- 

atre Collection of the New York Public 
Library. ) 
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The Unique California 
SUMMER THEATRE 


College of the Pacific 
COLUMBIA COMPANY 
7 Weeks of Summer Repertory 

in the historic 
GOLD RUSH PLAYHOUSE 


FALLON HOUSE THEATRE 
COLUMBIA STATE PARK 
JUNE 20 to AUGUST 6 


A student company for undergradu- 
ates, graduates and teachers. Six 
units college credit. 


write now to 
DeMarcus Brown, Director 


College of the Pacific Theatre 
Stockton @ California 








Norwich Summer Playhouse, Inc. 


Norwich, Conn. 


APPRENTICES 


Openings for 12 apprentices 


Acting & Technical 
Professional Equity Company 


10 Week Season 
W rite: 
Randolph Gunter 
Managing Director 


229 East 3ist St. 
New York 16, N.Y. 


SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE 


REPUTATION FOR RESULTS 
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Acting—Dancing—Fencing—Voice 

ea 
APPROVED FOR VETERANS 
1St1 Geugh St., San Francisco 6, Calif. 
PRospect 6-4040 
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BOOKSHELF 


Among the Daughters, a novel by 
Angna Enters. (Coward-McCann, $4) 

Burns Into English, renderings of se- 
lected dialect poems of Robert Burns, by 
William Kean Seymour. (Philosophical 
Library, $3.75) 

Concise Dictionary of Ancient History, 
information concerning classical history, 
edited by P. G. Woodcock. (Philosophi- 
cal Library, $6) 

Dictionary of American Proverbs, wit 
and wisdom centuries-old to present-day, 
with a preface by Mark Van Doren. 
(Philosophical Library, $6) 

Grassroots Theater, a search for re- 
gional arts in America, by Robert Gard. 
(University of Wisconsin, $4) 

I, Walt Whitman, a new play based 
on the life and times of Whitman, and 
using much of the poet’s own verse and 
prose, by Randolph Goodman, with an 
introduction by Mark Van Doren. Com- 
plete text. (Library Associates, Brooklyn 
College, $2.50) 

Kismet, the book and lyrics of the 
Broadway musical, by Charles Lederer 
and Luther Davis, complete text. (Ran- 
dom House, $2.75) 


PERRY - MANSFIELD 


School of the Theatre and Dance 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
July and August 


Charlotte Perry, director 
Barney Brown, assoc. dir. 
Harriette Ann Gray 


Address Portia A. Mansfield 
135 Corona Ave. Pelham 65, N.Y. 
Pelham 8-0025 


New York Dance and Drama Classes 


Tel. SU 7-0193 





THE LAKES REGION 
PLAYHOUSE 


Laconia-Gilford New Hampshire 
(On Lake Winnipesaukee) 


6th SEASON 


will accept 
A limited number of apprentice-students 
Practical Training—Active Participation 
Class "'A'' Equity Co. 
Classes 


pong Stars: Burl Ives, E. E. Horton, Veronica 
Lake, Vincent Price, Taliulah Bankhead, Ethel 
Waters, Zasu Pitts, Clifford Odets. 








a unique 
theatre 
apprentice 
school 


Cleveland Play House is now 
receiving applications for the next 
season of its School of the Theatre. 
One of the oldest of its kind 1 

the country, this school offers a 
unique and comprehensive system 
of theatre training for the student 
who desires professional develop- 
ment. Students gain unusual stage 
experience through daily work 
with a long-established ‘professional 
company of actors, directors, 
designers, technicians, supplemented 
by class and seminary instruction. 
There are three fully-equipped 
theatres playing continuously to the 
general public, September to June. 


TUITION FREE—CREDITED G.I. BILL 


Write to Frederic McConnell, Director 
Cleveland Play House 
2040 East 86th Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


Cleveland 
Play House 


Francis E. Drury Theatre 
Charles S. Brooks Theatre * Euclid-77th Theatre 


In the Green Mountains of Vermont 


WESTON PLAYHOUSE 


19th Season 


will accept limited number 
APPRENTICES 


June—September 


Act with professional company each week 
No tuition—Living costs only 

10 hit plays, 7 performances weekly 
Also circuit tour 


for information write 


HARLAN F. GRANT 
4 Arlington St. Cambridge, Mass. 
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IVORYTON 


SLM MER PLAYHOUSE 
and 


THEATRE SCHOOL 


26th Season 
MILTON STIEFEL, Director | 


® Students play with this fa- | 
mous professional stock 
Co. and stars each week. | 


® Practical experience under | 
top-flight professionals in | 
a professional environment. 


® Our practice of LIMITED 
ENROLLMENT has resulted in 
an unusually high percentage 
of professional engagements 
for our students. 


VISITING STARS 


Katharine Hepburn Tallulah Bankhead 
Betty Field Martha Scott 
Eve Arden Carol Channing 
Cornel Wilde Eva Le Galliene 
Mitzi Green Celeste Holm 
Francis Lederer Ethel Waters 
James Dunn Judy Holliday 
Joan Bennett Marlon Brando 
Jean Pierre Aumont Ezra Stone 

Fred Stone Glenda Farrell 
Elizabeth Bergner John Carradine 


® Write for booklet 


IVORYTON PLAYHOUSE 
Ivoryton, Conn. 


YOUR CAREER IN 
THEATRE-RADIO-TELEVISION 
BEGINS AT PLYMOUTH 


THE ONLY 


/SUMMER THEATRE 
IN AMERICA 


OFFERING THESE 4 FEATURES 


(1) A Playhouse Staff of Professional Di- 
rectors, with SIX shows constantly in 
production. You appear every week. 

(2) An organization with 23 years of play 
production. Only 40 accepted each sum- 
mer. Appointments made early each 
spring. Famous guest stars. College de- 
gree credit. 

Every talented member is placed in one 
of our professional stock companies, 
after their summer's training. 

We are the largest, oldest and most 
popular summer theatre training-base 
for young actors. gue alumni.) 

IF YOU ARE EXTREMELY SIN- 
CERE and SHOW PROMISE FOR 
SUCCESS IN THE THEATRE or TV, 
write for our book, called “RESULTS,” 
listing hundreds whom we have helped. 

Give your brief background and aspirations 

in your first letter. Address: 


PRISCILLA BEACH THEATRE 
(Plymouth Drama Festival) 
PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 


An histeric town by the sea in New England's 
vacationland, Gateway of Cape Cod 
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Mask Making, creative methods and 
techniques, by Matthew Baranski. (Davis 
Press, $5.50) 


Music in My Time, the memoirs of 
author-composer Alfredo Casella, trans- 
lated and edited by Spencer Norton. 
(University of Oklahoma, $4) 


Opera Annual, 1954-55, over-all pic- 
ture of the postwar opera scene in 
Europe and America and present-day 
trends, illustrated by 116 photographs, 
edited by Harold Rosenthal, with an in- 
troduction by the Earl of Harewood. 
(Calder, distributed through Central 
Book Co., $4.50) 


Reclining Figure, a comedy by Harry 
Kurnitz, complete text. (Random House, 


$2.75) 


Selected Stories from the Ballet, six- 
teen well-known ballets with accompany- 
ing photographs, by Ursula Roseveare 
with a foreword by Alicia Markova. 
(Pitman, $2.50) 


The ABC’s of Play Producing, a hand- 
book for the nonprofessional, illustrated 
with diagrams, by Howard Bailey. 
(McKay, $3.50) 


The Face of Violence, free-verse radio 
play and essay by J. Bronowski, com- 
plete text. (George Braziller, $2.75) 


The Lion of the West, a farce in two 
acts by James Kirke Paulding, edited 
and with an introduction by James N. 
Tidwell, complete text. (Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, $3) 


The Modern Theatre, Volumes | and 
2, beginning a series of books, each con- 
taining the texts of five plays collected 
and edited by Eric Bentley. Volume 1: 
Woyzeck, Cavalleria Rusticana, Woman 
of Paris, The Threepenny Opera, Elec- 
tra. Volume 2: Fantasio, The Diary of 
a Scoundrel, La Ronde, Purgatory, 
Mother Courage. (Doubleday Anchor 
Books, 95 cents each) 


The Story of the Sadler’s Wells Ballet, 
the company, the dancers and the bal- 
lets, with thirty-one illustrations, by 
Hugh Fisher. (Macmillan, $1.50) 

world's finest costumes. 


The kind Broadway and Hollywood 


¢ 
stars wear. You may use them at mod- 


erate rental rates. Brooks is America's fore- 
most costumer furnishing costumes to the 
majority of New York stage plays and televi- 
sion shows. We costume an average of 100 
amateur productions every week. Send us a 
list of your requirements and be sure Brooks 
costumes your next show! 


eau Go © & 


3 West 6list Street, New York, N.Y. 
Plaza 7-5800 


Representatives Wanted Who Can Secure 
Costume Contracts in their locality. Write us. 


Largest 
collection of the 








DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


ANASTASIA 
adapt. Guy Bolton 

THE RAINMAKER 
N. Richard Nash 

KEAN 
Jean-Paul Sartre 

THE MODERN THEATRE— 
ed. Eric Bentley 
Vol. 1: Woyzeck, Cavalleria 
Rusticana, Women of Paris, 
Threepenny Opera, Electra 9 
Vol. 2: Fantasio, Diary of a 
Scoundrel, La Ronde, Purga- 
tory, Mother Courage 95 


48 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N.Y. 





PLAY A KUENG RECORDER 


Finest Swiss Import 
Made of the choicest Swiss pear, maple, cherry; 
also in boxwood, grenadillo, rosewood, olive- 
woed. Each instrument carefully selected and 
tested. Model | b Kueng Soprano 

Complete $7.50 
Other Sopranos from $3.75 and Altos from 
$12.00 include Doimetsch, Purcell, Apollo, 

Borenreiter. 
Send for Catalog 45 


HARGAIL MUSIC PRESS 


In the City Center of Music Bidg. 
130 West 5¢ St, New York 19, N. Y. 














MUSIC LOVERS! 


——— RECORDS 
BY MAIL 


on ALL ITEMS LIST- 
ING FOR $4 or LESS. 


on ALL ITEMS LIST- 
ING FOR $5 or LESS. 


on ALL ITEMS LIST- 
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Fully Guaranteed 


20% OFF 
25% OFF 
30% OFF 
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RPM's are available to 
you at substantial re- 
tail savings by simply 
clipping and mailing 
this coupon today! 


FREE 


Receive free catalog, 
monthly bulletins, and 
“specials.” 


Records are extra-protection packaged to 
insure perfection. 
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The Rehearsal Club, heretofore a home for aspiring actresses 





OFFSTAGE BES 


Art or Argot? 

A playwright once told us of a scheme 
he had for taking a sort of vacation 
even while making a good stack of 
money. He was, he said, going to write 
a play for Marlon Brando. 


“All I have to do is think up a 
plot,” he explained. “I don’t have 
to bother with dialogue at all. 
Brando can work in pantomime and 
mutter. The people who don’t like 
the way he reads lines don’t expect 
to understand him, and those who 
do like his style will say it’s great 
art. Either way, it saves me a lot 
of work.” 

We were reminded of this recently 
when word came through from Holly- 
wood, where Brando is doing some sing- 
ing in Guys and Dolls, that his singing 
instructor had vouchsafed the opinion 
that “with more coaching, Brando could 
sing in the Metropolitan.” 

Could be, could be. Brando would 
have to mutter loudly at the Met, but 
otherwise Brando at the Metropolitan 
might work out very much as our play- 
wright friend had envisioned he would 
in a play without dialogue 


Art for Ad’s Sake 

If it’s any comfort to those exponents 
of the performing arts who have had 
their tribulations with advertising agency 
geniuses, Joe Kaselow reports that the 
stationary arts also are subject to ex- 
ploitation. An agency man recently vis- 
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ited an official of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, according to Kaselow, and 
asked if the museum had any paintings 
of a peach by an Old Master. The offi- 
cial was sorry but there were none. 

“Apples, pears, grapes, assorted vege- 
tables,” the official volunteered, “but no 
peaches. Sorry.” 

The agency man was so downcast at 
this news that the museum official asked 
solicitously what the Old Mastered peach 
was needed for. 

“Well,” the agency representative 
explained, “we have this TV com- 
mercial where an electric shaver 
shaves the fuzz off the skin of a 
peach. We thought it might add 
something to have the painting in 
the background.” 


Another String for Angel's Lyre 

One thing about by-products is that 
you never can tell where they’re going 
to turn up or what they’re going to do 
to you. Take Angel Records, for instance. 
Angel releases the recorded productions 
of the La Scala Opera in the United 
States. Angel has a man named John 
Lee stationed in Milan to handle the La 
Scala recordings. Lee is there because he 
knows opera, and he knows opera singers 
and their foibles. All this is pleasing to 
Angel. 

Lee, however, lives for more than La 
Scala. On his own time he plays a jazz 
trumpet in a rather traditional manner 
and has helped to organize the Roman 


who gravitate to New York, recently conceived the happy thought of 
entering the production field with a revue which would serve as a showcase for the talents of its members. The girls invited seven 


hundred prominent producers, directors and talent agents to their show, and the result was several offers of roles in theatre and 
TV, plus one screen test. The chorus line for the revue included (left to right): Joanne Perry, Peggy Kaye, Janina Wynn, Jo 
Anna March, Carolla Soll, Trv-Lynn Cruse, Lovey Godwin and Joyce Roberts. The young lady armed with the chairs is Carol Burnett. 


New Orleans Jazz Band and the Milan 
College Jazz Band. The Milan College 
band is his particular baby. He wangles 
recording dates for it whenever his re- 
cording equipment is not tied up at La 
Scala, and last year he had the pleasure 
of seeing it represent Italy at the Third 
International Salon du Jazz in Paris. 
Then Lee joined forces with two other 
jazz buffs on Angel’s staff and started a 
campaign to get Angel into the jazz field. 
The campaign paid off when Angel’s 
first jazz disks were released in January. 
So that’s the way it is. You send a 
man to La Scala because he knows opera 
and you end up in the jazz business. 


Paging Pay-As-You-See TV 

“Timing,” says Jean Dalrymple, direc- 
tor of the New York City Center Thea- 
tre Company. That was the element that 
helped make Peter Pan such a success 
on television. And such timing, she also 
says, can only be obtained from a pro- 
duction which has been playing in thea- 
tres and before audiences for some time 
prior to venturing before the TV cam- 
eras. 

It is her contention that television, 
taking an example from Peter Pan, is 
going to realize this fact, and that TV 
will be turning more and more to the 
legitimate theatre for material for its 
cameras. The only problem she foresees 
then is the expense involved—Peter Pan 
reputedly cost $400,000. 
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“Faced with a cost like that, television 
could only tackle something like Peter 
Pan three or four times a year,” she says. 
“That would be too bad. But when sub- 
scription television is made available, it 
might provide the funds to pay for the 
telecasting of Broadway productions once 
or twice a week.” 

Subscription TV, she thinks, might 
even turn a major miracle—put the 
opera and ballet seasons at the New 
York City Center in the black. She has 
visions of subscription TV, eager for 
ready-made productions with name value, 
taking on the City 
season of drama, ballet, opera and light 
opera. 


Center’s complete 


The House That Hamlet Built 


There are all kinds of adventures lurk- 
ing in Shakespeare’s plays. Intriguing 
suggestions, for instance. That’s what 
Harold Newman, an accountant and 
onetime FBI agent, found in the course 
of studying Hamlet some twenty years 
ago. Hamlet talks about a musical in- 
strument called a recorder, and New- 
man, who had never seen or heard one, 
bought a cheap recorder and learned to 
play it. 

He became so enthusiastic about his 
new discovery that he interested others 
in it, and in 1939 became the first presi- 
dent of the American Recorder Society, 
which was founded by Suzanne Bloch, 
daughter of Ernest Bloch, the composer. 

Then, to interest more Americans in 
playing the recorder, he engaged the 
young American Pulitzer Prize-winning 
composer, Gail Kubik, to write the first 
American composition for recorder— 
Suite for Three Recorders. To make this 
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The annual tour of the Metropolitan Opera is a long-established and still flourishing 
institution, but travel modes have undergone a marked change. At the turn of the 
century, an electric van used to transport the Met’s baggage from opera houses along 
the tour route to the company’s special train. The gentleman packing the traveling 
bag is general manager Rudolf Bing, as he prepares to make the next jump on the 


tour now in progress. 


composition available, he formed a pub- 
lishing firm, Recorder Music 
Publishers. Two years later he got the 
best recorder players in the country to 
make a series of what he hoped would 
be “commercial” records, to show that 


Hargail 


the instrument was serious and not just 
a toy. 

“Our records hit the ‘ten best’ list 
of the New York Times,’’ Newman said 
recently, “but we sold less than 250 
copies. Yet, as a purely compelling 
hobby, we continued.” 

He imported instruments, first from 
England, later from Switzerland. He 
added to his own publications and im- 
ported foreign publications. A few years 
ago, Newman found he was so busy 
selling, promoting and distributing what 
had been his hobby that he gave up his 
accounting career completely. 

“The American public has taken to 
the instrument,” he reports happily. “It 
is now taught in elementary schools 
because it is a simple and inexpensive 
means of determining the musical in- 
terests and child. 
Adults are learning to play in education 
centers. It is helping to add to the 
American cultural pattern. We are re- 


adaptability of a 


lating it to American folk music ele- 
ments by publishing music for recorder 
and guitar, so that folk singers and 
recorder players now get together and 
make music.” 


All this from reading Hamlet. 


No for Two Answers 

Kim Stanley has won enormous pres- 
tige this season for her acting in The 
Traveling Lady and Bus Stop. We defer 
to no one in our admiration of her act- 


ing talents but we admire even more the 
way she talks. Our ears were first in- 
trigued by her conversation when she 
turned down star billing in Bus Stop on 
the basis that her role was not the most 
important one in the show 


In Bus Stop she plays a vapid night 
club singer. As soon as she had received 
great critical acclaim for her perform- 
ance in this role, she was offered a sing- 
ing engagement by a New York night 
club. She astounded the night club’s 
management by turning down the offer 

“They just couldn’t understand my 
refusal,” she reported. “All that money, 


you know.” 


Dark Is Light Enough 


When Broadway mustered its forces 
to oppose the extension of daylight-sav- 
ing time in New York City for an addi- 
tional month in the fall, one of the 
spokesmen for the theatre was producer 
Alexander H. Cohen. He made the point 
that business in the theatre during day- 
light-saving time is generally bad. 

“Business always improves with the 
advent of Eastern standard time,” he 
said. 

Uh huh. And another thing that 
always seems to improve with the 
advent of Eastern standard time is 
the quality of the productions. 


Silk-Stocking Songsmith 

Lily Pons, who confesses herself a 
great admirer of the works of Cole 
Porter, has proposed one of the most 
fascinating matings we can think of. 
Miss Pons, a coloratura soprano, has 
suggested that Porter try his hand at 
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STANDING STONE 
PLAYHOUSE 


Petersburg, Pennsylvania 
(Six Hours from New York City) 


APPRENTICES 


Limited Number Now Registering 


® Professional Equity Company 

® Classes: Acting—Voice—Makeup 
© Acting with Professional Company 
© FEE: Room and Board Only 


TWELVE WEEK SEASON 
OPENING JUNE TWENTIETH 
Write for application 


Standing Stone Playhouse 
Petersburg, R.D., Pennsylvania 





THEATRE - GO - ROUND 


in the round — in a tent 
Virginia Beach, Va. 
10 weeks — 10 plays 


Tth Equity season 
on the oceanfront 


Will accept limited number of talented 
apprentices to act with professional 
company and learn about theatre in 
all phases—Room and Board $30 per 
week. 
Write to 
MISS LESLEY SAVAGE 
Producer 


LELAND POWERS 


SCHOOL 
THEATRE—TELEVISION—RADIO 


Fifty-First Year 


Comprehensive 2-year course pro- 
vides the complete and practical 
training essential for greatest suc- 
cess. 

Distinguished Faculty of Profes- 
sionals. Limited enrollment assures 
individual attention. Fully equipped 
Little Theatre and Radio Studios. 
Known for the success of its grad- 
uates. Est. 1904. Coeducational. 
Approved for veterans. 


Write for Free Catalog 
5 Evans Way, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


23rd Annual Session 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


BANFF SCHOOL OF 


FINE ARTS 
1955 


Summer Short Course in Painting 
dune 20th to July 2nd 
Course in Singing 
duly 4th to August 10th 
Main Summer Session 
duly 4th to August 13th 
Vacation Courses in Photography 
duly 4th to July 23rd 
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Autumn Course in Painting 
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Writing. For Calendar write: 
Director, Banff School of Fine Arts 
Banff, Alberta 


writing an opera for a coloratura so- 
prano. Porter, of course, writes lyrics 
which require such clear enunciation of 
every syllable that they almost have to 
be spoken, unless the enunciator is Ethel 
Merman. How clever, we wonder, would 
a Porter lyric seem after a coloratura 
had given it a good trilling? Or, on the 
other hand, if Miss Pons were the triller, 
would Porter have to bother being 
clever? 


The Hard Way 


New York has finally been cut down 


to size by Howard College of Birming- 
ham. Henry Lindsey, a drama teacher 
there, brought a class to New York for 
a week which included five nights of 
playgoing as well as seminars with a 
variety of theatrical people, including 
Hume Cronyn, Maurice Evans, Cheryl 
Crawford, Eva LeGallienne, Moss Hart 
and Elmer Rice. 


But in the eyes of Howard Col- 
lege, such a week in the big city is 
no great shakes: When credits are 
being figured, that week will be 
looked on as just one hour. 


Theatre Quotebook 


GIAN-CARLO MENOTTI, who 


writes operas for Broadway production: 
“Art should be an act of love toward 
humanity, not a specialized message to 
the initiated few.” 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
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Summer Camp of the Theatre Arts 
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on 60 Beautiful Acres of Resort 
Property at Elkhart Lake, Wisconsin, 
Where 
Campers Living Spacious 
Rooms; with Delicious Meals & 
Air Conditioned Dining Room 


i 
Study an Integrated Program 
Of Drama-Song-Interpretation 
and Ballet 
With an Outstanding Staff of 
Artists 
Frequent Performances 
Swimming-Riding-Golf-Sports 


Address: Sulie & Pearl Harand 
Thea Arts 
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For information write 
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Learn while Acting 
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West Coast’s Only Non-Professional 
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NORTHPORT | 
COUNTRY PLAYHOUSE 


East Northport, L. |. 
DRAMA STUDENTS 


A limited number of drama students from 
various colleges and universities will com- 
rise the staff of this new summer theatre. 
ts purpose is to furnish an opportunity for 
new composers, directors, actors and design- 
ers; to exhibit and develop their talents 

rtaining to the theatre with the idea in 
ringing to the community, a fresh and excit- 
ing approach 


Apprentice Classes 


JUNE 25TH - SEPT. 7TH 
Fer Information Write 


HUGH G. FORDIN 
423 Euclid Ave., Syracuse 10, N.Y. 
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TONIGHT IN SAMARKAND 


RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 


In this Act II sequence set in one of the tents of a traveling circus, Alexander Scourby (left) appears as a millionaire 
with designs on a lady tiger tamer, and Louis Jourdan as a circus magician whom she eventually marries 


February 16, 1955 
Morosco Theatre 

Bruce Becker and Robert Ellis Miller production of a 
play by Jacques Deval and Lorenzo Semple, Jr. in three 
acts; production supervised by Alan Schneider, settings and 
lighting by Ben Edwards, costumes by Frank Spencer, music 
composed and arranged by Sol Kaplan. 


Tue Cast 
PANDORE Rosemary Prinz 
MARIO Sheppard Kerman 
ANGELO FARINACCI Pernell Roberts 
GURI Marian Reardon 
INSPECTOR MASSOUBRE Theodore Bikel 
NERICIA Jan Farrand 


SOURAB KAYAM Louis Jourdan 


Michael Gorrin 
Joyce Lear 
Alexander Scourby 
Rita Vale 
Halliwell Hobbes 
Business manager, Irving Cooper; production stage man- 
ager, David Gray, Jr.; press agents, Sol Jacobson and Mary 
Ward. 
The action occurs in the present time. The first two acts 
take place within the space of four days in autumn, in 
Sourab Kayam’s tent on the grounds of a traveling circus 


in the south of France; the third is set in Le Havre during 
the following April. 


POLIAKOFF 

THERESE 

PAUL TABOURIER 
LEONTINE TABOURIER 
PERIGNOLLES 


SYNOPSIS: Nericia is a tiger tamer in a circus 
which also employs an itinerant magician named 
Sourab Kayam. Inspector Massoubre arrives in the 
magician’s tent to arrest him for pursuing his calling 
but is persuaded to tear up his warrant, after advis- 
ing Sourab not to press his luck in future dealings 
with the police. Nericia and her partners in the circus 
act—the jugglers Angelo and Guri—are offered a 
chance to go to America and join a circus there. 
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Debating with herself the advisability of accepting 
this offer and marrying the dashing Angelo, Nericia 
asks Sourab to reveal her fortune as of her next 
birthday, assuming that she marries Angelo. The 
picture is bleak: Angelo is revealed as an unfaithful 
mate, and the ship on which they are booked to sail, 
the “Hollandia,” is doomed to sink. So Nericia re- 
jects the job offer and marriage proposal, and per- 
mits one of her cats to attack Angelo during a per- 
formance. Paul Tabourier, a ruthless and self-made 
millionaire, falls in love with Nericia and tries to get 
Sourab to predict for her a glowing picture of life 
as Paul’s wife. Sourab refuses this bribe attempt but 
reluctantly permits Nericia to gaze into his crystal 
ball for a view of her next birthday, assuming she 
marries Paul. Again the picture is dark: Paul is a 
party to the death of one of her beloved tiger cubs, 
and once again she finds herself booked to sail with 
him and his sister, Leontine, on the same doomed 
ship. So Nericia also rejects Paul, who is furious and 
swears revenge on Sourab. He gets it by having a 
warrant served for Suurab’s arrest, based on the 
magician’s once having passed a counterfeit English 
paper note. The inspector takes Sourab away while 
he is honeymooning with Nericia in Le Havre. To 
allay her fears, Sourab informs her that he is going 
to Paris with the inspector, but actually he is sailing 
that day (her birthday) with the inspector on the 
same “Hollandia.” A blonde, Therese, who repre- 
sents death throughout the action, informs Nericia 
of Sourab’s true destination; and Nericia, realizing 
the inevitability of her fate, declares, as she leaves 


the Le Havre apartment, “I have gone to join my 
husband.” 


15 





BUS STOP 


March 2, 1955 
Music Box 
Robert Whitehead and Roger L. Stevens production of 
a play by William Inge in three acts; directed by Harold 
Clurman, setting by Boris Aronson, costumes and lighting 
by Paul Morrison. 
THE CAST 
ELMA DUCKWORTH Phyllis Love 
Elaine Stritch 
Lou Polan 
Kim Stanley 
Anthony Ross 
Patrick McVey 
Crahan Denton 
Albert Salmi 
Company manager, Oscar Olesen; production stage man- 
ager, Frederic de Wilde; press representatives, Barry Hyams 
and Martin Shwartz. 


GRACE 


WILL MASTERS 


CHERIE 
DR. GERALD LYMAN 
CARL 


VIRGIL BLESSING 


BO DECKER 


The action takes place during the early hours of a morn- 
ing in early March (1 a.m. to about 5 a.m.) in the present 
time; it is set in Grace’s restaurant in a small town about 
thirty miles west of Kansas City. 


SYNOPSIS: Grace, proprietor of a roadside diner, 
and her helper, a radiant and intelligent high school 
girl named Elma, learn that a heavy snowfall has 
blocked the highway and will keep the incoming 
Kansas City bus and its passengers at their locale for 
an indefinite period. The first of the passengers to 
set foot in the restaurant is Cherie, a nineteen-year- 
old girl from the Ozark Mountains area who is in a 
highly emotional state because, she says, she is being 
abducted to Montana by a high-spirited cowboy, Bo 
Decker, who had heard her singing in a Kansas City 
night club and decided that he wanted to take her 


back home to his ranch. She asks the sheriff, Will 
Masters, for protection, and plans to remain behind 
when the bus heads west. The other passengers are 
Dr. Gerald Lyman, a middle-aged philosophical 
drunk who had been a college teacher; the cowboy 
Bo, a blustering youth who had spent all his life on a 
ranch ; and Virgil, his taciturn bunkhouse mate. Bo 
pursues his roughhouse courtship of Cherie until the 
sheriff restrains him. Grace and the bus driver, Carl, 
make flimsy excuses to leave the diner and retire to 
her apartment for several hours. Dr. Lyman and 
Elma, who is much impressed by him, arrange to 
meet in Topeka to visit the college library and attend 
a concert. (Later he breaks this date; and still later 
Grace informs Elma that Carl has heard that Lyman 
had been run out of Kansas City as a suspected 
molester.) To pass the time, the marooned passengers 
arrange an impromptu floor show at which Elma and 
Lyman play the balcony scene from Romeo and 
Juliet, until Lyman drops out in a fit of drunken- 
ness and remorse, and Cherie mounts a table and 
sings, until Bo seizes her in a fit of possessiveness. At 
this point the sheriff intercedes and flattens the cow- 
boy. The latter is now thoroughly chastened and 
apologizes to everyone for his brashness. He gives 
Cherie money for her return trip to Kansas City. 
Cherie is deeply touched by this and his admission 
that he has never had another girl; and though she 
admits :to a very promiscuous past, Bo decides he 
still wants to marry her. With the road cleared, she 
gleefully boards the bus with him and the others— 
excepting Virgil, who realizes that Bo no longer needs 
his fatherly protection. 





Boris Aronson’s single setting represents a roadside diner. Left to right: Kim Stanley as a night club singer making an 
enforced trip west; Crahan Denton, a taciturn cow hand; Phyllis Love, a girl employed in the restaurant; Anthony Ross 
(lying on bench), a boozy ex-professor; Patrick McVey, the bus driver; and Elaine Stritch, the proprietress. 
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DARK 


RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 


February 23, 1955 
ANTA Theatre 


Katharine Cornell and Roger L. Stevens production, by 
arrangement with H. M. Tennent, Ltd., of a “winter 
comedy” in three acts by Christopher Fry; directed by 
Guthrie McClintic, décor by Oliver Messel. 


Tue Cast 

KASSEL William Podmore 
JAKOB Donald Harron 
BELMANN John Williams 
STEFAN Paul Roebling 
BELLA Eva Condon 
WwILLI Charles Macaulay 
GELDA 


Marian Winters 
Tyrone Power 
Katharine Cornell 
Arnold Moss 
Christopher Plummer 
Ted Gunther 

Sydney Pollack 
Jerome Gardino 
Dario Barri 


RICHARD GETTNER 

COUNTESS ROSMARIN OSTENBURG 
COLONEL JANIK 

COUNT PETER ZICHY 

BEPPY 

RUSTI 

THIRD SOLDIER 

FOURTH SOLDIER 


Business manager, Gertrude Macy; company manager, 
Richard Horner; production stage manager, Keene Curtis; 
stage manager, Ross Hertz; press representatives, William 
Fields and Walter Alford. 


The action occurs in a period of one week during the 
Hungarian revolt against the Austro-Hungarian empire in 
1848-49; it takes place alternately in a room in the Coun- 
tess Rosmarin Ostenburg’s Austrian country house near 
the Hungarian border, and in the stables of the house. 


SYNOPSIS: Countess Rosmarin Ostenburg, 
who had mysteriously disappeared on the eve- 
ning of her regular Thursday salon, arrives at 
her country house with her former son-in-law, 
Richard Gettner, an Austrian who has deserted 
from the Hungarian rebel army. Her arrival 
momentarily placates the minds of her daughter, 
Gelda; her son, Stefan; her doctor, Kassel; and 
her salon associates, Jakob and Belmann. But 
the presence of the unprincipled Gettner poses a 
problem when Hungarian troops led by Colonel 
Janik arrive and demand the fugitive. The latter 
hides in the stables of the estate, and the Hun- 
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In Christopher Fry’s new verse play, Katharine Cornell 
(seated, left) is a countess whose home is in the path of 
the Hungarian revolt against Austrian rule. Others in the 
picture, from left: Marian Winters, who plays the countess’ 
daughter; Tyrone Power, the countess’ former son-in- 
law; and John Williams, William Podmore and Donald 
Harron, three of her loyal friends. 


garians instead take as a hostage Gelda’s husband, 
Count Peter Zichy, a Hungarian serving as an 
official in the Austrian government. The countess 
and her friends are forced to move to the stables. 
After Stefan has come in to warn Gettner about 
the presence of the Hungarian pursuers, the two 
become involved in a quarrel. Gettner, who is 
drunk, kisses Gelda, his former wife; and later 
the enraged Stefan, who has quietly stolen the 
pistols of two of the Hungarian soldiers slaps 
Gettner as a prelude to a duel. The two go out- 
side the stables and exchange shots, after which 
Gettner rushes in, crazed with fear that he has 
killed Stefan. The wound turns out to be much 
less serious than he thought, but the incident 
serves to reveal Gettner’s presence to the Hun- 
garians and forces the countess to intercede for 
him—a successful effort which, coupled with her 
concern for Stefan and her own failing health, 
causes her to faint. Moved back into her house 
once more after the Hungarian rebellion is 
crushed in a bloody retaliatory action, the count- 
ess is nearing death. Against the advice of her 
loyal friends, she harbors Janik, now himself a 
fugitive. Gettner returns, upon hearing that the 
countess is dying. Still unmindful of her reasons 
for saving him from the Hungarians, he proposes 
marriage to her, but she turns the proposal aside 
firmly. As the Austrians arrive to search for 
Janik, Gettner is set to flee once more. Seeing 
that she has died, he returns to her side and tells 


the housekeeper, Bella, to admit the Austrian 
soldiers. 
























































































































































































































































SILK STC 


The climactic scene occurs when 
Steve Canfield (Don Ameche), the 
American talent agent, dramatically 
comes to Moscow to rescue Ninotchka 
(Hildegarde Neff). The American 
is defiantly confronting Markovitch 
(George Tobias), the commissar of 
art. 


February 24, 1955 
Imperial Theatre 


Cy Feuer and Ernest H. Martin production of a musical 
comedy in two acts; music and lyrics by Cole Porter; 
book by George S. Kaufman, Leueen MacGrath and Abe 
Burrows (suggested by Ninotchka, by Melchior Lengyel) ; 
directed by Mr. Feuer; settings and lighting by Jo Miel- 
ziner, costumes designed by Lucinda Ballard, additional 
costumes by Robert Mackintosh, musical direction and 
vocal arrangements by Herbert Greene, orchestrations by 
Don Walker, dances and musical numbers staged by 
Eugene Loring. 


Tue Cast 
PETER ILYITCH BOROFF 
HOTEL DOORMAN 
HOTEL MANAGER 
FLOWER GIRL 
IVANOV 
BRANKOV 
BIBINSKI 
STEVE CANFIELD 
FIRST COMMISSAR 
GUARDS 


Philip Sterling 
Walter Kelvin 
Stanley Simmonds 
Geraldine Delaney 
Henry Lascoe 
Leon Belasco 
David Opatoshu 
Don Ameche 
Edward Becker 
Lee Barry 

Dick Humphrey 
VERA Julie Newmar 
COMMISSAR MARKOVITCH George Tobias 
CHOREOGRAPHER Kenneth Chertok 
NINOTCHKA Hildegarde Neff 
REPORTERS Edward Becker 
Tony Gardell 
Arthur Rubin 
Gretchen Wyler 
Marcel Hillaire 
Forrest Green 


JANICE DAYTON 
PIERRE BOUCHARD 
CHIEF COMMISSAR 


Photographs by RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 


MINISTER 

PRESIDENT OF POLITBURO 
SALESLADY 

M. FABOUR 

BOOKSTALL MAN 

FRENCH COMRADES 


Tony Gardell 

Walter Kelvin 

Ludie Claire 

Paul Best 

Louis Polacek 

Win Mayo, Arthur Ulisse 
MOVIE DIRECTOR Paul Best 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR Lee Barry 
SONIA Devra Kline 
GRISHA Forrest Green 
ANNA Alexandra Moss 
MUSICIANS Maurice Kogan 
Leon Merian 
Mervin Gold 
Edward Becker 


pANCERS: Estelle Aza, Barbara Bostock, Verna Cain, 
Geraldine Delaney, Devra Kline, Pat McBride, Carol Ris- 
ser, Carol Stevens, Onna White, Martin Allen, Tommy 
Andrew, George Foster, Bruce Hoy, John Ray. 


Company manager, Joseph Harris; stage manager, Ter- 
ence Little; press representatives, Karl Bernstein, Harvey 
B. Sabinson and Robert Ganshaw. 


The action takes place in Paris and Moscow in the 
present time. 


MUSICAL NUMBERS: “Too Bad,” “Paris Loves Lovers,” 
“Stereophonic Sound,” “It’s a Chemical Reaction, That’s 
All,” “All of You,” “Satin and Silk,” “Without Love,” 
“Hail, Bibinski,” “As on Through the Seasons We Sail,” 
“Josephine,” “Siberia,” “Silk Stockings,” “The Red Blues.” 
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SYNOPSIS: Boroff, the Soviet Union’s leading young composer, is reluctant to obey his govern- 
ment’s call to return from Paris to his native land. Three Russian emissaries—Bibinski, Ivanov and 
Brankov—arrive at his Paris hotel to hasten his return, but they are balked by Steve Canfield, an 
American talent agent who represents Boroff and wants to use the composer’s “Ode to a Tractor” in 
a new movie version of War and Peace which stars an imbecile Hollywood swimmer-actress named 
Janice Dayton, another client of Canfield. By pretending to have proof that Boroff is part French, 
Canfield is able to keep him momentarily in Paris; and the Russian agents are willing to see Boroff’s 
music adapted when they consider that the Soviet’s tax revenue from the composer’s $50,000 fee will 
be $50,000. To put an end to what he considers deviation frorn party duty and to save Boroff from 
fancied ruination in the West, the commissar of art, Markovitch, sends Ninotchka to Paris as his emis- 
sary. She is a robotlike creature upon her arrival; but under the influence of Canfield, who falls in 
love with her, she soon discovers that she is a woman after all. Eventually she fights down her love 
for him and the West and orders the composer and her three fellow state representatives back to 
Moscow, where they receive ideological spankings. Ninotchka appears headed for Siberia when she is 
accused of fostering bourgeois music and decadent art. But Canfield arrives in Russia and persuades 
her to defect to America by plane along with her Paris associates, after Canfield convinces Marko- 


vitch of the perils of Russian officialdom and the bright future as an ex-Communist that awaits him 
in America. 


With premonitions of Siberia, Ninotchka and three 
of her Russian cronies gather following their re- 
turn to Moscow from Paris. Left to right: Boroff 
(Philip Sterling), Brankov (Leon Belasco), Ivanov 
(Henry Lascoe) and Ninotchka (Hildegarde Neff). 


As a Soviet agent given to wearing a trench 
coat, beret and black cotton stockings, Ninotchka, 
(Hildegarde Neff) takes a dim view of Parisian 
fashions and models on her arrival in the French 
capital. But a handsome American soon changes 
all that. 
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THE WAYWARD 


An emissary of the devil (Paul Lukas, right 
foreground) tests his magic on a suscep- 
tible canon (Liam Redmond), causing the 
canon’s chair to be suspended in mid-air. 
Others pictured are, from left: Marsha 
Reynolds and Betty Luster, as two of the 
satanic visitor’s aides; Pat Breslin, who 
played a lovesick Irish girl; and Frederic 
Warriner (behind Lukas) as another agent 
of the supernatural. 


RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 


February 17, 1955 
Cort Theatre 


Courtney Burr and John Byram production, with Elliott 
Nugent, of a comedy-fantasy by Paul Vincent Carroll in 
three acts; directed by John Gerstad, designed and lighted 
by Frederick Fox, costumes by Audre, incidental music 
composed by Sylvan Levin, dramatic pantomime by Betty 
Luster, production supervised by-Mr. Nugent 


Tue Cast 
CANON DANIEL MC COOEY 
HIS LORDSHIP, THE BISHOP OF ORIEL 
MISS KILLICAT 
MAURA 
PAEDAR THE PUCK 
BARON NICHOLAS DE BALBUS 
SABENA 
SERENA 


Liam Redmond 
William Harrigan 
Eleanor Wilson 
Pat Breslin 
Dennis Patrick 
Paul Lukas 
Betty Luster 
Marsha Reynolds 
SALAMBO Frederic Warriner 
MARTYN MC DARA Cullen Desmond 
JOE Albert Corbin 
General manager, Richard E. French; general stage 
manager, Charles Durand; stage manager, Murray Queen; 
press representatives, Marian Byram, Phyllis Perlman and 
David Powers. 


The action takes place during a period of several days 
in the present time, in the sitting-dining room of Canon 
Daniel McCooey’s presbytery in the little village of Kilke- 
vin, near the Northern Irish border. 


SYNOPSIS: Canon Daniel McCooey arrives 
in his new parish and receives a stern lecture 
from the Bishop of Oriel, who warns him against 
a repetition of the wayward practices that had 
distinguished his last assignment. The eccentric 
but lovable canon is said to be given to “idle 
thoughts and spiritual acrobatics,” as well as to 
keeping a couple of pet donkeys, and befriending 
the neighborhood birds and a full-grown lion 
named Joe. His housekeeper, Miss Killicat, is re- 
garded by the bishop as an ideal servant in this 


household because of her sternness. Despite the 
latter quality, the canon still manages to befriend 
such underlings in his district as Paedar the Puck 
and Maura, a girl who has been engaged to the 
middle-aged neighborhood grocer, Martyn Mc- 
Dara, for five years and is understandably appre- 
hensive about her future. Seeking to help the 
girl, the canon summons McDara and proclaims 
himself strongly against the match—thinking that 
the grocer will do the exact opposite of what he 
is told by a clergyman. Unfortunately McDara 
takes the advice literally. However, both Maura 
and Miss Killicat are soon rejuvenated by a new- 
comer, a suave and mysterious foreigner named 
Baron de Balbus. The baron is actually a secret 
emissary of the devil, and his mission is to get pos- 
session of the soul of the canon, who is rumored 
to be a saint. With the aid of two shapely assist- 
ants, Sabena and Serena, and a male helper 
named Salambo, the baron gradually corrupts the 
canon by appealing to his worldliness and urge 
to resist the bishop. The newcomer also plays on 
the vanity of Miss Killicat, who fancies she is 
being transformed into a siren, and on the love- 
sickness of Maura. The latter is given a brief 
reunion with an old lover; but when she finds his 
lips are cold and realizes that he has been reported 
dead, she suspects the truth about the baron and 
reports her findings to the canon. The baron arro- 
gantly tries to assert his authority, but the lion 
devours him, even though the meal proves a fatal 
one. The bishop announces that the canon is to 
go to Rome for an investigation of the possibilities 
of his sainthood, and the curtain falls with the 
canon arguing against the journey and the bishop 
just as stoutly insisting upon it. 
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SILK STOCKINGS 


About two years ago, I happened to 
be standing around a crap table in the 
gaming room of the Caribe Hilton Hotel 
in San Juan. I was just watching the 
players. One tall, calm gambler sud- 
denly went on a streak. He made pass 
after pass. Even though I had no money 
involved, I started getting nervous for 
him. I wanted him to take off his win- 
nings. I think he made twelve passes 
before he lost the dice. Well, with Silk 
Stockings, producers Feuer and Martin 
have done it again. Five in a row. All 
smashes. And this time they made their 
point the hard way, wandering from 
Philadelphia to Boston to Detroit, chang- 
ing directors, actors, writers, delaying 
the opening for three months. But they 
won the big stack of chips. Now I’m 
getting extremely tense. Theoretically, 
of course, Feuer and Martin could go 
on having hits for the rest of their lives. 
For their own peace of mind, though, 
maybe they need a flop. Just to take off 
the pressure. Maybe they should do a 
revival of Chekhov or Ibsen or Pinero. 
With their luck, however, they could 
probably make a smash hit out of Uncle 
Vanya, Rosmersholm or even Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle. They would hire the 
indefatigable Abe Burrows to light up 
the dialogue with witty repartee, and 
farm out a score to Cole Porter or 
Frank Loesser; and Cy Feuer would 
directorially quicken the pace of those 
torpid old classics, just as he has quick- 
ened a lively young classic, Melchior 
Lengyel’s Ninotchka. 

What is extraordinary about Silk 
Stockings is that it is a literate and 
politically sophisticated satire — more 
profound than Of Thee I Sing, the best 
previous example of musical satire in 
our theatre. Yet while its ripostes pierce 
the vulnerable body, the duelist does not 
become bitter,.furious, hysterical. Since 
we fear the evil which Soviet Commu- 
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maurice zolotow: 


ND OFF BROADWAY 
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nism represents, Silk Stockings might 
be expected to arouse anxiety in an 
audience. It doesn’t. You can laugh at 
the Communists as one has not been 
able to laugh at them for a long time. 
The show accomplishes the goal of sa- 
tire, which is humanity’s answer to 
hypocrisy. The “worker’s paradise,” 
with its pretensions to building a good 
society, is shown up for the corrupt, 
rotten, dishonest culture it has become, 
operated by an interlocking directorate 
of frightened Philistines. 

Since Lengyel composed his comedy, 
the quality of the Soviet Union has 
slowly but definitely altered. The em- 
phasis of the satire in Ninotchka was on 
puritanical aspects of Soviet society, but 
there was no challenge to the goals of 
Communism, which then seemed to 
represent an idealistic human aspiration. 
Since then Stalinism has hardened the 
dream into an antihuman statism. The 
new libretto by George S. Kaufman, 
Leueen MacGrath and Abe Burrows 
has cleverly mirrored this shift and 
brought home the atmosphere of purges 
and liquidations, the terrifying slavery 
of both the creative artist and the aver- 
age Soviet citizen. The first, and longest 
act, which is almost entirely devoted to 
the libretto, is entirely satisfying. But 
the second act is disappointing. The 
Cole Porter score, while as lyrically 
lecherous as any Porter score, lacks 
subtlety and seems to me a tired piece 
of work in which Porter has resorted 
to the desperate expedient of plagiariz- 
ing from himself. Worse yet, the music 
—except for the “Siberia” trio—fails to 
melodically express the mood or the 
ideas of the libretto. And Eugene Lor- 
ing’s choreography is not in the spirit 
of the story—not in the spirit of any- 
thing, in fact. We have come to expect 
in our musical theatre not only honesty 
of characterization and a high level of 
text, but also a unity of speech, music 
and dancing. 


I also wish that the authors could 
have selected a more virtuous symbol 
of Western culture than Steve Canfield 
—played with brittle lightness and deft 
suavity by Don Ameche, who gives a 
wonderful account of himself in the 
singing department as well. Canfield is 
a conniving, materialistic Hollywood 
agent, a man of coarse values and cheap 
tastes. (His movie version of War and 
Peace becomes an aphrodisiac about 
Napoleon and Josephine.) Between the 
cheapness and vulgarity that Canfield 
represents and the stifling slavery that 
Commissar Markovitch symbolizes, I 
would find it difficult to make a choice, 
if I were the Soviet composer Boroff. 
(It happened that the day before I saw 
Silk Stockings, I lunched with Michael 
Todd, who is preparing a wide-screen 
version of Tolstoy’s novel. Todd could 
not have been more serious and more 
respectful of Tolstoy had he been a pro- 
fessor of Slavic literature at Columbia 
University. I will prophesy that Todd’s 
version of War and Peace will be as 
pure and intense a masterpiece of the 
movie art as it is possible for fallible 
human beings to create.) So, while a 
serious Soviet composer may be dis- 
gusted by being ordered to write an 
“Ode to a Tractor,” I suggest that the 
alternative of writing about “lubricating 
lips” and “titillating thighs” is equally 
distasteful. Russian musical exiles in 
our land come to a happier fate. Con- 
sider, for example, Igor Stravinsky. 

A scene in which Ameche and Hilde- 
garde Neff play at standing her up 
against a wall, and Ameche pantomimes 
an execution by opening a bottle of 
champagne with loud explosion, struck 
me as being in rather unfortunate taste. 
Here is where the writers deserted the 
muse of satire for gag writing. In the 
last act, the story and characters dis- 
integrate. 

The company is superb. Hildegarde 
Neff, the German actress, plays with 
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restrained violence that is effective. 
Gretchen Wyler, cast as a movie swim- 
ming star, has a good sense of the ri- 
diculous. Henry Lascoe, Leon Belasco 
and David Opatoshu, who play the three 
emissaries, are delightful, and George 
Tobias, as the commissar of arts, is his 
usual engaging self. 

All right, Feuer and Martin, now how 
about a musical version of Oedipus 
Rex? 


BUS STOP 


Prior to the Freudian revolution, men 
and women discovered sex through love. 
Nowadays love is discovered through 
sex. This theme has come to obsess 
William Inge, and he ought to realize 
the essential limitations of this theme 
before it dissipates one of our most 
promising dramatic talents. In Come 
Back, Little Sheba, his most moving 
play, the idea of love through sex was 
a minor motif. In Picnic, although sex 
was more rampant, it was still only one 
thread in a larger pattern. In Bus Stop 
the noble savages are the predominant 
and, in fact, the only point of the story. 
Inge is fascinated by the problem of 
two healthy animals of the opposite sex 
lusting after each other. It is perhaps 
an indication of my debility that I find 
this problem one of the less significant 
issues of our time. 

Inge does explore this problem with 
vivacity and charm and good taste, and 
Bus Stop is a most enjoyable evening 
of dramatic pleasure. It is just that I 
find that, after a certain point, the ques- 
tion of whether two human beings will 
or will not go to bed and find out there 
is also tenderness, palls on me. Even 
when the healthy animals are such 
skillful, warm and lovely looking per- 
formers as Kim Stanley and Albert 
Salmi. Miss Stanley, who owns a per- 
fectly amazing repertoire of facial ex- 


pressions and optical gleams and who 
can project a quality of befuddled 
warmth and animal naiveté that is 
utterly enchanting, must be on guard 
lest she become a victim of her own 
repertoire and begin substituting tricks 
for an understanding of character. At 
times she verges perilously close to 
coyness. I found her standing on a table 
and rendering “That Old Black Magic” 
unconvincing. And Salmi, a man of pro- 
digious energy, a magnificent voice and 
complete stage presence, must also be 
careful that he does not fall into the 
noble savage rut. 

The other members of the cast are as 
adroit as this pair. Elaine Stritch, my 
favorite female animal, is her usual 
libidinous self. (Her, I don’t want to 
change.) And the others—Crahan Den- 
ton, Lou Polan, Patrick McVey, Anthony 
Ross—all either observers or partici- 
pants in the game of sex, give per- 
formances dripping with endocrine 
excitement. Polan’s sheriff is, I think, 
especially impressive. Ross, one of the 
most perfect character players in the 
profession, rambles on after the manner 
of a William Saroyan character, but 
despite his boozy philosophy, he lacks 
the. imaginative matter of a Saroyan 
character. 

Harold Clurman, whose fervent years 
have passed into an elegantly compe- 
tent middle age, has directed this com- 
edy with all the Group Theatre devices 
of rendering human reality by a multi- 
plicity of tiny, homely details. 


THE DARK IS LIGHT ENOUGH 


Christopher Fry, in a recent article in 
Vogue, stated: “It is almost true that I 
write plays in verse to find out why 
I write plays in verse.” After suffering 
through an act and a half of this dreary 
composition, I think that Fry writes 


plays in verse because he cannot write 
plays, and if he wrote plays in prose, 
it would be obvious that he cannot write 
plays. I committed an unpardonable act 
of rudeness when I witnessed this one. 
I walked out in the middle of a scene 
between Tyrone Power and Marian 
Winters. It was in the second act. I had 
been drenched to the skin in Fry’s hur- 
ricane of nonobjective language. I was 
beaten over the ears with his remorse- 
less club of interminably pointless 
speeches. As if in obedience to a com- 
mand of my unconscious, I suddenly 
grabbed my hat and coat and ran up 
the aisle. 

From what I saw of Miss Cornell, she 
was her usual elegant self. But let us 
see her in something else than a cos- 
tume drama. Let her put on a dirty old 
gingham dress in her next play. Let her 
perform in something written in vivid 
colloquial English, something by Wil- 
liam Inge or Tennessee Williams or 
Arthur Miller or Robert Anderson. She 
has been concealing herself for so long 
in costumes and dialogue that it is hard 
to distill her quality as an actress any 
longer. I would like her to dig her 
fingers (so to speak) into the earth in 
her next role. 


TONIGHT IN SAMARKAND 


The trouble with plays which are 
based on the fate theme is that they 
carry the seeds of their own undoing. 
The writer is trapped in handcuffs he 
has forged. Fate must have its way by 
the very definition of fate. So the char- 
acters cannot live and breathe on their 
own terms. The sole interest centers in 
how the author will show his ingenuity 
in getting destiny to work its fore- 
ordained conclusion on the people of 
the play. This makes the interest en- 
tirely (continued on page 87) 
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AMBASCIATA D'ITALIA 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. John MacArthur 
Editor and Publisher 
Theatre Arts Magazine 
New York City 


Dear Mr. MacArthur: 


I am deligh*ed to send my greetings and good wishes 
to THEATRE ARTS on .he occasion of the publication of its issue 
devoted to the Italian theatre. 


I feel that I can do this as Italy's Ambassador to the 
United States, as well as personally, since I am an enthusiastic 
spectator of theatrical performances. 


1 am deeply convinced that the theatre, in spite of 
the development of .he movie and television arts, has and 
always will have, a distinct and unreplaceable function. The 
direct communion between actor and public cannot be entirely 
replaced. In prose or in music, the theatre will remain the most 
popular of the arts, and the best way to stir and educate 
the public through song or spoken word. 


In the many opportunities I have had to frequent the 
French, Russian and British theatres, I have seen how the theatre 
alone can touch the heart of the public and arouse its interest 
in art, in history and in the daily social activities by an 
immediate participation in the creative work of the actors. 


From this comes its social value and the importance of 
an exchange of such experiences among the different peoples 
of the world. The variety of style and taste in theatrical 
production expresses in the plainest way the character and 
tendencies of the different nations, and presents them in a living 
and clear-cut synthesis. 


This is why I believe that your initiative, which tends 
to make our theatre better known, will in turn make a great 
contribution, not only by spreading knowledge of this art but 
also by creating a deeper insight into the spirit of our people. 


The Italian theatre, which remains glorious in the field 
of opera, and preserves, in certain places, the traditions of 
the classic theatre, is now renewing itself in the dramatic field. 
It expresses in every way all that is traditional and yet new, 
ancient and young, in our people. 


I am sure that the May issue of THEATRE ARTS will con- 
tribute to the culture of your readers and will serve above all 
to deepen the reciprocal understanding and the friendship 
between us. 


For this I thank you and wish you success in your 


noble endeavor. 


Ss erely youre 
r) ure 
Ma: 


io Brosio 





“THE MOMENT IN WHICH WE LIVE" 


Italian neorealism, which has outlived the postwar period 


from which it sprang, is finding ever new modes to fulfill its name 


“The true function of the cinema is not to tell fables, and to a true function we must 
recall it . . . The cinema must tell reality as if it were a story; there must be no gap be- 
tween life and what is on the screen. To give an example: A woman goes to a shop to buy 
a pair of shoes. The shoes cost 7,000 lire. The woman tries to bargain. The scene lasts, 
perhaps, two minutes. I must make a two-hour film of it. What do Jd6? 

“I analyze the fact in all its constituent elements, in its ‘before,'in. i ‘after,’ in its 
contemporaneity. The fact creates its own fiction, in its own particular 5 

“The woman is buying the shoes. What is her son doing at that moment? What are 
people doing in India that could have some relation to this fact of the shées? The shoes 
cost 7,000 lire. How hard did she work for them, what do they represent for her? And 
the bargaining shopkeeper, who is he? What relationship has developed between these 
two human beings? What do they mean, what interests are they defending, as they bar- 
gain? The qnapreaper also has two sons, who eat and speak: Do you want to know what |. 
they are saying? Here they are in front of you. . .” 


o o ° 


In these words Cesare Zavattini, the theorist and leader of those Italian film makers who 
call themselves neorealists, directly illustrates the method by which#he composes his films. To 
the film student, much that he says has a reminiscent ring#lit speaks of D. W. Griffith, whe: 


Top left: Open City, which: herald 
the neorealistic trend in Italian — 
films, dealt with Italian resietelle 
to Nazi oppression, and is the 
film which established Roberto — 
Rossellini’s fame on a world-wide 
| basis. Aldo Pabrizi gave a ‘memor- 
i ‘able performance as the Roman 


J eeatiem” into life ite! 
people in their own 
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some typical : 
the arrival Be cae 











never used a script; of Robert Flaherty’s passionate insistence on finding his stories in his loca- 
tions; of the British amd American documentary schools which grew up in Flaherty’s shadow; 
of the Russians, who used types.instead of actors when they could, and whose films were con- 
structed around an @laborate series of parallels and contrasts between people and events 
throughout the world and throughout all time. To the theatre devotee it may also speak a little 
of Stanislavski. It speaks of all the theories and experiments men have tried since they began 
to strip the film medium of its theatrical and literary.inheritances and get down to its true nature, 
its real bent. This is, on paper, familiar instead of Hew. 

Yet the striking thing about what is written in Italy about Italian neorealism is its com- 
plete lack of any. academic flavor. The Roman film ecrities (who often are also film workers) 
and the film makers (who often write criticism) are as one im ignoring past film achievements, 
Italian or otherwise:.They speak of their method as one newly minted, and they speak of its 
future rather than its past or present. This is undoubtedly because that method was hammered 
out in fact before it Beeame a theory. Neorealism is now the name for Rossellini’s Open City 
and Paisan, for dé Sita’s Shoeshine and Bicycle Thief, but they had no mame when they first 
burst upon us, and they seemed to come from nowhere—from no cinematic tradition. As I wrote 
in The Film Till Now, it all seemed to come out of experience, out of war and death and the 
release-of passionate emotions. And even at the time, one wondered whether an art so directly 
derived from experience was not bound to follow the chain of events which brought it into being 
—whether once the experiences of war and liberation were over, the vein would not run out. 

Much that happened in the late forties seemed to confirm this fear. Rossellini’s first two 
films held up the image of the Partisan as the “new man” who would shape events toward some 
more human scale of things. But the Partisan disappeared with the anti-Fascist underground 
itself, leaving Rossellini and his fellow neorealists with no protagonist for their dramas of social 
upheaval. Rossellini floundered, recording the collapse of the defeated Reich (which he did not 
know as he knew defeated Italy) in Germany Year Zero, retreating to the past with St. Francis, 
exploiting Anna Magnani in-The Miracle. Other directors who attempted social analysis of the 
postwar situation in Italy came up with fairy tale solutions (Angelina, Path of Hope), or with 
cynical submission (To Live in Peace, Side Street Story). And the commercial situation seemed 
to spell an end of neorealism. The very stark honesty which brought the first postwar films a 
world suecess antagonized home audiences, leaving Italian producers facing the dilemma of 
whether to shoot for the moon with more neorealisti¢ films or content themselves with their 
own market, whieh seemed to prefer only a succession of comedies. (continued on page 92) 
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PRESENT IMPERFECT, FUTURE PROMISING 
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[Paolo Stoppa is the actor most qualified to discuss the Italian theatre today inasmuch as 
he has figured in most of the important stage productions since the war, in addition to 
many of Europe’s best films, including Ettore Giannini’s Neapolitan Carousel, three direct- 
ed by Vittorio de Sica (Miracle in Milan, Indescretion of an American Wife, Treasure of 
Naples) and René Clair’s Beauties of the Night. Though his film roles are often so minor 
that some American actors of Stoppa’s fame would probably refuse them, Italian produc- 
ers have found him a solid rock on which to build a film to be acted by less experienced 
performers. His film popularity has been enhanced by memorable stage performances as 
Willy Loman in Death of a Salesman and Raskolnikov in Crime and Punishment. A 
native of Rome, the forty-eight-year-old actor inherited part of the Bonaparte palace | 
in that city’s famous Piazza Venezia. From his quiet study window, Stoppa had a box 
seat for Mussolini’s bad balcony performances a few years back. Inside, the actor is sur- 
rounded by more than three thousand books on the theatre, busts and death masks of 
the greats. Two years ago Stoppa received the Silver Ribbon Award from the Italian 
Film Critics Association for his over-all contribution to the cinema, and in particular for 
his performance in City Stands Trial. After “boycotting” the stage this season, Stoppa 
expects to be back on the boards next year in Uncle Vanya, The Italian Straw Hat, (both 
directed by Luchino Visconti) and Pirandello’s Tonight We Improvise, which will mark de 
Sica’s return to the stage after several years’ absence, and his debut as theatre director. | 

































the Italian stage story 





From the time of the commedia dell’arte to the present, there has always been a theatre 
and an audience for it in Italy; and I believe this will always be the case, though our theatre is 
not as vigorous, perhaps, as that of America or Britain. The stage in New York, Paris and 
London is supported by the many millions of people who live in those cities, plus the millions 
who visit them. But the Italian theatre is supported only by Rome (with just under two million 
inhabitants) and Milan (with just over one million). . 

People in the Italian theatre, and people who write articles about it, like to talk about “the : 
crisis.” We certainly have our problems, many of which must be identical with those of Broad- ) 
way and London, but it seems to me that the “crisis” is approximately the same one we were 
having before the war—which is when I first came out of the wings. 

There has been an innovation in the Italian theatre since the war, and even though it was 
brought about by my reportory company, I can truthfully say that it has proved to be revolution- 
ary. In Italy my company introduced the concept of direction. Before 1945, the importance of 
the director wasn’t known or understood in Italy. We had had provincial and dialect theatres in 
the principal cities: Eduardo Scarpetta and his children, and the three de Filippos were in 
Naples; Emilio Zago and Ferruccio Benini, in Venice; Eduardo (continued on page 90) 
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Lea Padovani (top left) played the fairy queen Titania in this 1952 
production of Shakespeare’s A Midsummer Night’s Dream at the Valle 
Theatre in Rome. The actress is another contribution of the Italian 

stage to that country’s film industry. Vittorio de Sica (left), active as both 
a screen actor and director (Shoeshine, Bicycle Thief), was starred in 

this 1946 production of Beaumarchais’ The Marriage of Figaro at the 
Quirino Theatre in Rome. Vivi Gioi is shown with him. Before he achieved 
his movie reputation, Vittorio Gassman (lower left) was an established 
stage star. Last year he had the name role in Dumas’ Kean at Rome’s 
Valle Theatre, and also directed the work. He is shown with Anna Maria 
Ferrero. Renato Rascel (below center), one of Italy’s leading comedians 

in both theatre and films, was starred in this recent stage revue titled 

Sogno di Una Notte di Quest’estate (A This-Summer Night’s Dream.) 

It was seen at Rome’s Sistina Theatre. John Kitzmiller (below right), the 
American actor who figured prominently in the films Paisan and 

To Live in Peace, was starred in a 1952 production of O’Neill’s The 
Emperor Jones. The work was presented at the La Quercia open-air theatre. 
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Detective Story (top), Sidney Kingsley’s 1949 melodrama, was 
presented in 1951 at the Valle Theatre, Rome, with Massimo 
Girotti (left) as the detective-protagonist and Vittorio Gassman 
(right) as the principal malefactor of the piece. Above: Rossano 
Brazzi (left) and Valentina Cortese (right) were principals 

in Amarsi Male (To Be Loved Badly) at the Eliseo Theatre in 
Rome in 1946. Also shown is Andreina Pagnani. This work 

is by French author Francois Mauriac. Vittorio Gassman (left), 
whose screen activities have become international in scope, is 

a frequent stage performer. During the current season he 

played the title role in Hamlet at the Valle Theatre. Anna 
Maria Ferrero was Ophelia. 
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Above left: The new operatic 
adaptation of Joan of Arc at the 
Stake was a success both at San 
Carlo and La Scala, where this 
picture was made. Ingrid Bergman 
had the title role, while Tullio 
Carminati (left) was Saint Dominic. 
who is sent from heaven to bring 
Joan from death to her reward above 


Above right: The movie based on 
Roberto Rossellini’s operatic 
adaptation was made two months 
after the opera had its premiére at 
the San Carlo Theatre in Naples 

in December, 1953. The noted 
director is pictured with Miss 
Bergman during the filming process. 
which employed the original 

stage company. 


Left: Ingrid Bergman, a veteran 
in the Joan of Arc role, will be 
seen by American audiences this 
year in a new Italian movie version 
titled Joan at the Stake, directed 
by her husband, Roberto Rossellini. 
She was starred in another version 
of Joan on the New York stage 

and in an American film. 
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OAN AT THE STAKE 


Joan of Arc at the Stake, the Paul Claudel-Arthur Honegger dramatic oratorio which 
was composed in 1938, has served as a means of expanding the scope of both opera and film in 
Italy—and also has disclosed new facets in the talents of Ingrid Bergman and her husband, 
Roberto Rossellini. Rossellini staged the work as an opera for the first time at the San 
Carlo Theatre in Naples in December, 1953. Last spring he repeated the production at La 
Scala in Milan. In both cases Miss Bergman played Joan, as she did in subsequent perform- 


ances at the National Opera Theatre in Paris, in Great Britain and at the Stockholm Opera. 

For Miss Bergman, it was a return to her first love, the stage. For the usually highly 
extemporaneous Rossellini, it was a venture into self-control to which he was not accustomed. 
For once, he could not make up lines as he went along. He was faced with a prepared script 
which had to be followed. But in his staging he resorted to his film background. His stage 
was divided into levels, and a motion picture process screen served as a backdrop on which 
scene-setting transparencies could be projected. He set moods in a cinematic way by the posi- 
tioning and color of his lights. 

“The staging is strictly film technique,” one observer remarked at the time. “As a matter 
of fact, from out front one might be looking through a viewfinder as regards composition. 
The best way to shoot such a work would be to set up a camera at about the tenth row center 
and bang away.” 

Despite this, however, when Rossellini set about filming the production a couple of 
months after its debut at San Carlo, using the title Joan at the Stake and Miss Bergman again 
in the lead, he changed his tactics completely. 

“It would have been too easy and no fun at all just to photograph Joan the way we did it 
at San Carlo,” he explained. “I did use the same cast and costumes, though.” The film is due 
in the United States this year. 

Miss Bergman warmly approved her husband’s transition of the work from oratorio to 
opera. “It was static,” she said of the oratorio. “Roberto has put it into action.” And she is 
equally enthusiastic about the effect the filming of the opera has had on him. 

“T think Roberto has made as great a break with standard technique and style with Joan 
as he did with Open City,” she said when the film had been completed. “He has changed his 
way of working, too. For the first time, I think, he carefully planned every step of every shot 
in great detail. The story and dialogue were there and could not be tampered with. The result 
was that all his creative energy and talent were concentrated on invention and direction.” 

This is the third time Miss Bergman has played the maid of Orléans—she appeared in 
both the American stage and screen versions of Maxwell Anderson’s (continued on page 95) 
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Maureen Stapleton, who played 

the leading role of the Sicilian 
widow in The Rose Tattoo, received 
this handshake from the play’s author, 


Tennessee Williams, shortly before the pre- 


miere in Chicago in December, 1950. The 
Cheryl Crawford production arrived on 
Broadway February 3. 1951, where it 
remained until October 27 of that 
year, running up a total of three 
hundred performances 
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oe ; a Copyright, 1950, by Tennessee Williams. 
: : x4 Revised and Published Version, Copyright, 1951, by Tennessee Williams. 
All Rights Reserved, including the right of reproduction in whole 
or in part in any form. 


‘CAUTION: Professionals and amateurs are hereby warned that THE ROSE 
TATTOO, being fully protected under the copyright laws of the United States, 
€ British Empire including the Dominion of Canada, and all other countries 
pf the Copyright Union, and other countries, is subject to royalty. All rights, 
4 including professional, amateur, motion picture, recitation, lecturing, public 
ore a ing, radio and television broadcasting, and the rights of translation into 
languages, are strictly reserved. Particular emphasis is laid on the 
n of pear permission for which must be obtained in writing from 
s. All inquiries should be addressed to the author’s agents: 

2 ge Avenue, New York City. 


lish sd by ikrrangement with New Directions Books. 
= Available in book form, $3. 
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Right: Eli Wallach and Maureen Stapleton 


THE ROSE TATTOO was first produced by Cheryl Crawford at the Erlanger Theatre in Chicago 
on December 29, 1950. It had its Broadway opening on February 3, 1951, at the Martin Beck Theatre 
in New York City, with the following cast: 


SALVATORE Salvatore Mineo TERESA Nancy Franklin 
VIVI Judy Ratner FATHER DE LEO Robert Carricart 
BRUNO Salvatore Taormina A DOCTOR 
ASSUNTA Ludmilla Toretzka 
ROSA DELLE ROSE Phyllis Love 
SERAFINA DELLE ROSE Maureen Stapleton 
ESTELLE HOHENGARTEN Sonia Sorel 
THE STREGA Daisy Belmore oo, SSReE Don Murray 
GIUSEPPINA Rossana San Marco THE SALESMAN Eddie Hyans 
PEPPINA Augusta Merighi ALVARO MANGIACAVALLO Eli Wallach 
VIOLETTA Vivian Nathan A MAN David Stewart 
MARIELLA Penny Santon ANOTHER MAN Martin Balsam 


Andrew Duggan 
MISS YORK Dorrit Kelton 
FLORA Jane Hoffman 


BESSIE Florence Sundstrom 


Directed by Daniel Mann * Setting by Boris Aronson * Music by David Diamond 


Production Associate: Bea Lawrence * Assistant to Producer: Paul Bigelow 
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SCENES 


ACT ONE 
Scene 1: Evening 
Scene 2: Almost morning, the next day 
Scene 3: Noon of that day 
Scene 4: A late spring morning, three 
years later 
Scene 5: Immediately following 
Scene 6: Two hours later that day 


ACT TWO 
Scene 1: Two hours later that day 


ACT THREE 


Scene 1: Evening of the same day 

Scene 2: Just before dawn of the next 
day 

Scene 3: Morning 


AUTHOR’S PRODUCTION NOTES 


The locale of the play is a village pop- 
ulated mostly by Sicilians somewhere 
along the Gulf Coast between New 
Orleans and Mobile. The time is the 
present. 


As the curtain rises we hear a Sicilian 
folk-singer with a guitar. He is singing. 
At each major division of the play this 
song is resumed and it is completed at 
the final curtain. 


The first lighting is extremely romantic. 
We see a frame cottage, in a rather poor 
state of repair, with a palm tree leaning 
dreamily over one end of it and a flimsy 
little entrance porch, with spindling 


pillars, sagging steps and broken rails, 
at the other end. The setting seems al- 
most tropical, for, in addition to the 
palm trees, there are tall canes with 
feathery fronds and a fairly thick 
growth of pampas grass. These are 
growing on the slope of an embank- 
ment along which runs a highway, 
which is not visible, but the cars pass- 
ing on it can occasionally be heard. The 
house has a rear door which cannot be 
seen. The facing wall of the cottage is 
either a transparency that lifts for the 
interior scenes, or is cut away to reveal 
the interior. 


The romantic first lighting is that of 
late dusk, the sky a delicate blue with 
an opalescent shimmer more like water 
than air. Delicate points of light appear 
and disappear like lights reflected in a 
twilight harbor. The curtain rises well 
above the low tin roof of the cottage. 


We see an interior that is as colorful as 
a booth at a carnival. There are many 
religious articles and pictures of ruby 
and gilt, the brass cage of a gaudy par- 
rot, a large bowl of goldfish, cutglass 
decanters and vases, rose-patterned 
wallpaper and a rose-colored carpet; 
everything is exclamatory in its bright- 
ness like the projection of a woman’s 
heart passionately in love. There is a 
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small shrine against the wall between 
the rooms, consisting of a prie-dieu and 
a little statue of the Madonna in a 
starry blue robe and gold crown. Before 
this burns always a vigil light in its 
ruby glass cup. Our purpose is to show 
these gaudy, childlike mysteries with 
sentiment and humor in equal measure, 
without ridicule and with respect for 
the religious yearnings they symbolize. 


An outdoor sign indicates that SERAFINA, 
whose home the cottage is, does “Sew- 
1nG.” The interior furnishings give evi- 
dence of this vocation. The most salient 
feature is a collection of dressmaker’s 
dummies. There are at least seven of 
these life-size mannequins, in various 
shapes and attitudes. (They will have to 
be made especially for the play as their 
purpose is not realistic. They have pli- 
able joints so that their positions can be 
changed. Their arms terminate at the 
wrist. In all their attitudes there is an 
air of drama, somewhat like the poses 
of declamatory actresses of the old 
school.) Principal among them are a 
widow and a bride who face each other 
in violent attitudes, as though having a 
shrill argument, in the parlor. The wid- 
ow’s costume is complete from black- 
veiled hat to black slippers. The bride’s 
featureless head wears a chaplet of 
orange blossoms from which is de- 
pended a flowing veil of white mar- 
quisette, and her net gown is trimmed 
in white satin—lustrous, immaculate. 


Most of the dummies and sewing equip- 
ment are confined to the dining room 
which is also seRAFINA’s work room. In 
that room there is a tall cupboard on 
top of which are several dusty bottles 
of imported Sicilian Spumanti. 


ACT ONE 


SCENE 1 


It is the hour that the Italians call 
“prima sera,” the beginning of dusk. 
Between the house and the palm tree 
burns the female star with an almost 
emerald lustre. 


The mothers of the neighborhood are 
beginning to call their children home tc 
supper, in voices near and distant, ur- 
gent and tender, like the variable notes 
of wind and water. There are three 
children: BRUNO, SALVATORE, and vVIvI, 
ranged in front of the house, one with 
a red paper kite, one with a hoop, and 
the little girl with a doll dressed as a 
clown. They are in attitudes of momen- 
tary repose, all looking up at something 
—a bird or a plane passing over—as the 
mothers’ voices call them. 


BRUNO: The white flags are flying at the . 


Coast Guard station. 


SALVATORE: That means fair weather. 


vivi: I love fair weather. 

GIUSEPPINA: Vivi! Vieni mangiare! 
PEPPINA: Salvatore! Come home! 
VIOLETTA: Bruno! Come home to supper! 


(The calls are repeated tenderly, 
musically. 

(The interior of the house begins to 
be visible. SERAFINA DELLE ROSE is seen 
on the parlor sofa, waiting for her 
husband rosario’s return. Between the 
curtains is a table set lovingly for 
supper; there is wine in a silver ice- 
bucket and a great bowl of roses. 


(seraFInA looks like a plump little 
Italian opera singer in the role of 
Madame Butterfly. Her black hair is 
done in a high pompadour that glit- 
ters like wet coal. A rose is held in 
place by glittering jet hairpins. Her 
voluptuous figure is sheathed in pale 
rose silk. On her feet are dainty 
slippers with glittering buckles and 
French heels. It is apparent from the 
way she sits, with such plump dig- 
nity, that she is wearing a tight girdle. 
She sits very erect, in an attitude of 
forced composure, her ankles daintily 
crossed and her plump little hands 
holding a yellow paper fan on which 
is painted a rose. Jewels gleam on her 
fingers, her wrists and her ears and 
about her throat. Expectancy shines 
in her eyes. For a few moments she 
seems to be posing for a picture. 


(ROSA DELLE ROSE appears at the side 
of the house, near the palm tree. rosa, 
the daughter of the house, is a young 
girl of twelve. She is pretty and viva- 
cious, and has about her a particular 
intensity in every gesture.) 


SERAFINA: Rosa, where are you? 

rosA: Here, Mama. 

SERAFINA: What are you doing, cara? 
rosa: I’ve caught twelve lightning bugs. 


(The cracked voice of ASSUNTA is 
heard approaching.) 


SERAFINA: I hear Assunta! Assunta! 


(ASSUNTA appears and goes into the 
house, rosA following her in. ASSUNTA 
is an old woman in a gray shawl, 
bearing a basket of herbs, for she is 
a fattuchiere, a woman who practices 
a simple sort of medicine. As she 
enters the children scatter.) 


ASSUNTA: Vengo, vengo. Buona sera. 
Buona sera. There is something wild 
in the air, no wind but everything's 
moving. 


SERAFINA: I don’t see nothing moving 
and neither do you. 


assunTA: Nothing is moving so you can 
see it moving, but everything is mov- 
ing, and I can hear the star-noises. 
Hear them? Hear the star-noises? 
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SERAFINA: Naw, them ain’t the star- 
noises. They’re termites, eating the 
house up. What are you peddling, old 
woman, in those little white bags? 


ASSUNTA: Powder, wonderful powder. 
You drop a pinch of it in your hus- 
band’s coffee. 


SERAFINA: What is it good for? 


ASSUNTA: What is a husband good for! 
I make it out of the dry blood of a 
goat. 


SERAFINA: Davero! 


ASSUNTA: Wonderful stuff! But be sure 


you put it in his coffee at supper, not 
in his breakfast coffee. 


SERAFINA: My husband don’t need no 
powder! 


ASSUNTA: Excuse me, Baronessa. Maybe 
he needs the opposite kind of a powder, 
I got that, too. 


SERAFINA: Naw, naw, no kind of powder 
at all, old woman. (She lifts her head 
with a proud smile.) 


(Outside the sound of a truck is 
heard approaching up on the high- 
way.) 


ROSA: (joyfully) Papa’s truck! 


(They stand listening for a moment, 
but the truck goes by without stop- 
ping.) 


SERAFINA: (to ASSUNTA) That wasn’t 
him. It wasn’t no 10-ton truck. It didn’t 
rattle the shutters! Assunta, Assunta, 
undo a couple of hooks, the dress is 
tight on me! 


ASSUNTA: Is it true what I told you? 


SERAFINA: Yes, it is true, but nobody 
needed to tell me. Assunta, I'll tell 
you something which maybe you won’t 
believe. 


ASSUNTA: It is impossible to tell me any- 
thing that I don’t believe. 


SERAFINA: Va bene! Senti, Assunta!—I 
knew that I had conceived on the very 
night of conception! (There is a phrase 
of music as she says this.) 


assunTA: Ahhhh? 


SERAFINA: Senti! That night I woke up 
with a burning pain on me, here, on my 
left breast! A pain like a needle, quick, 
quick, hot little stitches. I turned on the 
light, I uncovered my breast!—On it I 
saw the rose tattoo of my husband! 


ASSUNTA: Rosario’s tattoo? 


SERAFINA: On me, on my breast, his 
tattoo! And when I saw it I knew that 
I had conceived ... 


(SERAFINA throws her head back, smil- 
ing proudly, and opens her paper 
fan. assuNTA stares at her gravely, 
then rises and hands her basket to 
SERAFINA.) 
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assuNTA: Ecco! You sell the powders! 
(She starts toward the door.) 


SERAFINA: You don’t believe that I saw 
it? 


ASSUNTA: (stopping) Did Rosario see it? 


SERAFINA: I screamed. But when he 
woke up, it was gone. It only lasted a 
moment. But I did see it, and I did 
know, when I seen it, that I had con- 
ceived, that in my body another rose 
was growing! 


assuNTA: Did he believe that you saw 
it? 

SERAFINA: No. He laughed.—He laughed 
and I cried... 


assunTA: And he took you into his 
arms, and you stopped crying! 


SERAFINA: Si! 


ASSUNTA: Serafina, for you everything 
has got to be different. A sign, a miracle, 
a wonder of some kind. You speak to 
Our Lady. You say that She answers 
your. questions. She nods or shakes Her 
head at you. Look, Serafina, underneath 
Our Lady you have a candle. The wind 
through the shutters makes the candle 
flicker. The shadows move. Our Lady 
seems to be nodding! 


SERAFINA: She gives me signs. 


AssuNTA: Only to you? Because you are 
most important? The wife of a barone? 
Serafina! In Sicily they called his uncle 
a baron, but in Sicily everybody’s a 
baron that owns a piece of land and a 
separate house for the goats! 


SERAFINA: They said to his uncle “Vos- 
cenza!” and they kissed their hands to 
him! (She kisses the back of her hand 
repeatedly, with vehemence.) 


ASSUNTA: His uncle in Sicily!—Si—But 
here what’s he do? Drives a truck of 
bananas? 


SERAFINA: 
bananas! 


(blurting out) No! Not 


assuNTA: Not bananas? 


SERAFINA: Stai zitta (She makes a warn- 
ing gesture.)—No—Vieni qui, Assunta! 
(She beckons her mysteriously. ASSUNTA 
approaches.) 


ASSUNTA: Cosa dici? 


SERAFINA: On top of the truck is ba- 
nanas! But underneath—something else! 


assunTA: Che altre cose? 


SERAFINA: Whatever it is that the Broth- 
ers Romano want hauled out of the 
state, he hauls it for them, underneath 
the bananas! (She nods her head im- 
portantly.) And money, he gets so much 
it spills from his pockets! Soon I don’t 
have to make dresses! 


ASSUNTA: (turning away) Soon I think 
you will have to make a black veil! 


SERAFINA: Tonight is the last time he 
does it! Tomorrow he quits hauling stuff 
for the Brothers Romano! He pays for 
the 10-ton truck and works for himself. 
We live with dignity in America, then! 
Own truck! Own house! And in the 
house will be everything electric! Stove 
—deep-freeze—tutto/—But tonight, stay 
with me .. . I can’t swallow my heart! 
—Not till I hear the truck stop in front 
of the house and his key in the lock 
of the door!—When I call him, and him 
shouting back, “Si, sono qui!” In his 
hair, Assunta, he has—oil of roses. And 
when I wake up at night—the air, the 
dark room’s—full of—roses . . . Each 
time is the first time with him. Time 
doesn’t pass... 


(assuNTA picks up a small clock on 
the cupboard and holds it to her ear.) 


assunTA: Tick, tick, tick, tick —You say 
the clock is a liar. 


SERAFINA: No, the clock is a fool. I don’t 
listen to it. My clock is my heart and 
my heart don’t say tick-tick, it says 
love-love! And now I have two hearts 
in me, both of them saying love-love! 


(A truck is heard approaching, then 
passes. SERAFINA drops her fan. as- 
SUNTA opens a bottle of Spumanti with 
a loud pop. SERAFINA cries out.) 


ASSUNTA: Stai tranquilla! Calmati! (She 
pours her a glass of wine.) Drink this 
wine and before the glass is empty he’ll 
be in your arms! 


SERAFINA: I can’t—swallow my heart! 


ASSUNTA: A woman must not have a 
heart that is too big to swallow! (She 
crosses to the door.) 


SERAFINA: Stay with me! 


assunTA; I have to visit a woman who 
drank rat poison because of a heart too 
big for her to swallow. 


(ASSUNTA leaves. SERAFINA returns in- 
dolently to the sofa. She lifts her 
hands to her great swelling breasts 
and murmurs aloud:) 


SERAFINA: Oh, it’s so wonderful, having 
two lives in the body, not one but two! 
(Her hands slide down to her belly, 
luxuriously.) I am heavy with life, I 
am big, big, big with life! (She picks 
up a bowl of roses and goes into the 
back room.) 
(ESTELLE HOHENGARTEN appears in front 
of the house. She is a thin blonde 
woman in a dress of Egyptian design, 
and her blonde hair has an unnatural 
gloss in the clear, greenish dusk. ROSE 
appears from behind the house, call- 
ing out:) 
ROSA: Twenty lightning bugs, Mama! 
ESTELLE: Little girl? Little girl? 


ROSA: (resentfully) Are you talking to 
me? (There is a pause.) 





ESTELLE: Come here. (She looks rosa 
over curiously.) You're a twig off the 
old rose-bush.—Is the lady that does 
the sewing in the house? 


ROSA: Mama's at home. 

ESTELLE: I'd like to see her. 
ROSA: Mama? 

SERAFINA: Dimi? 

rosa: There’s a lady to see you 


SERAFINA: Oh. Tell her to wait in the 
parlor. (ESTELLE enters and stares curi- 
ously about. She picks up a small 
framed picture on the cupboard. She is 
looking at it as SERAFINA enters with a 
bowl of roses. SERAFINA speaks sharply.) 


That is my husband’s picture. 


ESTELLE: Oh!—I thought it was Valen- 
tino.—With a mustache 


SERAFINA: (putting the bowl down on 


the table) You want something? 
ESTELLE: Yes. I heard you do sewing. 
SERAFINA: Yes, I do sewing. 


ESTELLE: How fast can you make a shirt 
for me? 


SERAFINA: That all depends. (She takes 
the picture from ESTELLE and puts it 
back on the cupboard.) 


ESTELLE: I got the piece of silk with me 
I want it made into a shirt for a man 
I'm in love with. Tomorrow’s the anni- 
versary of the day we met... (She 
unwraps a piece of rose-colored silk 
which she holds up like a banner.) 


SERAFINA: (involuntarily) Che bella 
stoffa!—Oh, that would be wonderful 
stuff for a lady’s blouse or for a pair 
of pyjamas! 


ESTELLE: I want a man’s shirt made 
with it. 


SERAFINA: Silk this color for a shirt for 
a man? 


ESTELLE: This man is wild like a Gypsy. 


SERAFINA: A woman should not encour- 
age a man to be wild. 


ESTELLE: A man that’s wild is hard for 
a woman to hold, huh? But if he was 
tame—would the woman want to hold 
him? Huh? 


SERAFINA: I am a married woman in 
business. I don’t know nothing about 
wild men and wild women and I don’t 
have much time—so... 


ESTELLE: I'll pay you twice what you 
ask me. 


(Outside there is the sound of the 
goat bleating and the jingle of its 
harness; then the crash of wood 
splintering.) 


ROSA: (suddenly appearing at the door) 
Mamma, the black goat is loose! (She 


ae 1 oem RE Nene 
ESTELLE: Come here . 


. . You’re a twig off the old rose-bush.—Is the 


lady that does the sewing in the house? 
(Sonia Sorel and Phyllis Love) 


runs down the steps and stands watch- 
ing the goat. SERAFINA crosses to the 
door.) 


THE STREGA: (in the distance) Hyeh, 
Billy, hyeh, hyeh, Billy! 


ESTELLE: I'll pay you three times the 
price that you ask me for it. 


SERAFINA: (shouting) Watch the goat! 
Don’t let him get in our yard! (to 
ESTELLE) —if I ask you five dollars? 


ESTELLE: I will pay you fifteen. Make it 
twenty; money is not the object. But 
it’s got to be réady tomorrow. 


SERAFINA: Tomorrow? 


ESTELLE: Twenty-five dollars! (SERAFINA 
nods slowly with a stunned look. ESTELLE 
smiles.) I’ve got the measurements 
with me. 


SERAFINA: Pin the measurements and 
your name on the silk and the shirt 
will be ready tomorrow. 


ESTELLE: My name is Estelle Hohen- 
garten. 


(A little boy races excitedly into the 
yard.) 


THE BOY: Rosa, Rosa, the black goat’s 
in your yard! 


ROSA: (calling) Mama, the goat’s in the 
yard! 


SERAFINA: (furiously, forgetting her vis- 
itor) Il becco della strega!—Scusi! (She 
runs out onto the porch.) Catch him, 
catch him before he gets at the vines! 


(rosa dances gleefully. THE STREGA 
runs into the yard. She has a mop of 
wild grey hair and is holding her 
black skirts up from her bare hairy 
legs. The sound of the goat’s bleating 
and the jingling of his harness is 
heard in the windy blue dusk. 


(SERAFINA descends the porch steps. 
The high-heeled slippers, the tight 
silk skirt and the dignity of a baron- 
essa make the descent a little gin- 
gerly. Arrived in the yard, she directs 
the goat-chase imperiously with her 
yellyw paper fan, pointing this way 
and that, exclaiming in Italian. 


(She fans herself rapidly and crosses 
back of the house. The goat evidently 
makes a sudden charge. Screaming, 
SERAFINA rushes back to the front of 
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the house, all out of breath, the glit- 
tering pompadour beginning to tum- 
ble down over her forehead.) 


SERAFINA: Rosa! You go in the house! 
Don’t look at the Strega! 


(Alone in the parlor, ESTELLE takes 
the picture of ROSARIO. Impetuously, 
she thrusts it in her purse and runs 
from the house, just as SERAFINA re- 
turns to the front yard.) 


ROSA: (refusing to move) Why do you 
call her a witch? 


(SERAFINA seizes her daughter’s arm 
and propels her into the house.) 


SERAFINA: She has a white eye and 
every finger is crooked: (She pulls 
ROSA’S arm.) 


rosa: She has a cataract, Mama, and 
her fingers are crooked because she has 
rheumatism! 


SERAFINA: Malocchio—the evil eye — 
that’s what’ she’s got! And her fingers 
are crooked because she shook hands 
with the devil. Go in the house and 
wash your face with salt water and 
throw the salt water away! Go in! 
Quickly! She’s coming! 


(The boy utters a cry of triumph. 


(SERAFINA crosses abruptly to the 
porch. At the same moment the boy 
runs triumphantly around the house 
leading the captured goat by its bell 
harness. It is a middle-sized black 
goat with great yellow eyes. THE 
STREGA runs behind with the broken 
rope. As the grotesque little proces- 
sion runs before her—THE sTREGA, the 
goat and the children—seRAFINA cries 
out shrilly. She crouches over and 
covers her face. THE sTREGA looks back 
at her with a derisive cackle.) 


SERAFINA: Malocchio! Malocchio! 


(Shielding her face with one hand, 
SERAFINA makes the sign of the horns 
with the other to ward off the evil 
eye. And the scene dims out.) 


SCENE 2 


It is just before dawn the next day. 
FATHER DE LEO, a priest, and several 
black-shawled women, including as- 
SUNTA, are standing outside the house. 
The interior of the house is very dim. 


GIUSEPPINA: There is a light in the house. 
PEPPINA: I hear the sewing machine! 


vioLeTTA: There’s Serafina! She’s work- 
ing. She’s holding up a piece of rose- 
colored silk. 


assuNTA: She hears our voices. 


vioteTTa: She’s dropped the silk to the 
floor and she’s... 


GIUSEPPINA: Holding her throat! I think 
ee. <2 
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PEPPINA: Who's going to tell her? 
VIOLETTA: Father De Leo will tell her. 


FATHER DE LEO: I think a woman should 
tell her. I think Assunta must tell her 
that Rosario is dead. 


ASSUNTA: It will not be nessary to tell 
her. She will know when she sees us. 


(It grows lighter inside the house. 
SERAFINA is standing in a frozen atti- 
tude with her hand clutching her 
throat and her eyes staring fearfully 
toward the sound of voices.) 


ASSUNTA: I think she already knows 
what we have come to tell her! 


FATHER DE LEO: Andiamo, Signore! We 
must go to the door. 


(They climb the porch steps. ASSUNTA 
opens the door.) 


SERAFINA: (gasping) Don’t speak! 


(She retreats from the group, stum- 
bling blindly backwards among the 
dressmaker’s dummies. With a gasp 
she turns and runs out the back door. 
In a few moments we see her stag- 
gering about outside near the palm 
tree. She comes down in front of the 
house, and stares blindly off into the 
distance.) 


SERAFINA: (wildly) Don’t speak! 


(The voices of the women begin keen- 
ing in the house. ASSUNTA comes out 
and approaches SERAFINA with her 
arms extended. SERAFINA slumps to her 
knees, whispering hoarsely: “Don’t 
speak!” assuNTA envelopes her in the 
grey shawl of pity as the scene dims 
out.) 


SCENE 3 


It is noon of the same day. aSSUNTA is 
removing a funeral wreath on the door 
of the house. A pocTtor and FATHER DE 
LEO are on the porch. 


THE poctor: She’s lost the baby. (as- 
SUNTA utters a low moan of pity and 
crosses herself.) Serafina’s a very strong 
woman and that won’t kill her. But she 
is trying not to breathe. She’s got to 
be watched and not allowed out of the 
bed. (He removes a hypodermic and a 
small package from his bag and hands 
them to assuNTA.)—This is morphia. In 
the arm with the needle if she screams 
or struggles to get up again. 


ASSUNTA: Capisco! 


FATHER DE LEO: One thing I want to 
make plain. The body of Rosario must 
not be burned. 


THE Doctor: Have you seen the “body of 
Rosario?” 


FATHER DE LEO: Yes, I have seen his 
body. 


THE pocToR: Wouldn’t you say it was 
burned? 


FATHER DE LEO: Of course the body was 
burned. When he was shot at the wheel 
of the truck, it crashed and caught fire. 
But deliberate cremation is not the 
same thing. It’s an abomination in the 
sight of God. 


THE poctor: Abominations are something 
I don’t know about. 


FATHER DE LEO: The Church has set down 
certain laws. 


THE poctor: But the instructions of a 
widow have to be carried out. 


FATHER DE LEO: Don’t you know why she 
wants the body cremated? So she can 
keep the ashes here in the house. 


THE pocTtor: Well, why not, if that’s any 
comfort to her? 


FATHER DE LEO: Pagan idolatry is what 
I call it! 

THE pocTor: Father De Leo, you love 
your people but you don’t understand 
them. They find God in each other. And 
when they lose each other, they lose 
God and they’re lost. And it’s hard to 
help them—Who is that woman? 


(ESTELLE HOHENGARTEN has appeared 
before the house. She is black-veiled, 
and bearing a bouquet of roses.) 


ESTELLE: I am Estelle Hohengarten. 


(Instantly there is a great hubbub in 
the house. The women mourners flock 
out to the porch, whispering and ges- 
ticulating excitedly.) 


FATHER DE LEO: What have you come 
here for? 


ESTELLE: To say good-bye to the body. 


FATHER DE LEO: The casket is closed; the 
body cannot be seen. And you must 
never come here. The widow knows 
nothing about you. Nothing at all. 


GIUSEPPINA: We know about you! 
PEPPINA: Va via! Sporcacciona! 
VIOLETTA: Puttana! 

MARIELLA: Assassina! 

TERESA: You sent him to the Romanos. 
FATHER DE LEO: Shhh! 


(Suddenly the women swarm down 
the steps like a cloud of attacking 
birds, all crying out in Sicilian. ESTELLE 
crouches and bows her head defen- 
sively before their savage assault. The 
bouquet of roses is snatched from her 
black-gloved hands and she is flailed 
with them about the head and shoul- 
ders. The thorns catch her veil and 
tear it away from her head. She cov- 
ers her white sobbing face with her 
hands.) 


FATHER DE LEO: Ferme! Ferme! Signore, 
fermate vi nel nome di Dio!—Have a 
little respect! 








(The women fall back from ESTELLE, 
who huddles weeping on the walk.) 


ESTELLE: See him, see him, just see 
him... 


FATHER DE LEO: The body is crushed and 
burned. Nobody can see it. Now go 
away and don’t ever come here again, 
Estelle Hohengarten! 


THE WOMEN: (in both languages, wildly) 
Va via, va via, go way. 


(ROSA comes around the house. Es- 
TELLE turns and retreats. One of the 
mourners spits and kicks at the 
tangled veil and roses. FATHER DE LEO 
leaves. The others return inside, ex- 
cept ROSA. 


(After a few moments the child goes 
over to the roses. She picks them up 
and carefully untangles the veil from 
the thorns. 


(She sits on the sagging steps and 
puts the black veil over her head. 
Then for the first time she begins to 
weep, wildly, histrionically. The little 
boy appears and gazes at her, mo- 
mentarily impressed by her perform- 
ance. Then he picks up a rubber ball 
and begins to bounce it. 


(ROSA is outraged. She jumps up, tears 
off the veil and runs to the little boy, 
giving him a sound smack and snatch- 
ing the ball away from him.) 


rosa: Go home! My papa is dead! 


(The scene dims out, as the music is 
heard again.) 


SCENE 4 


A June day, three years later. It is 
morning and the light is bright. A group 
of local mothers are storming SERAFIN4’S 
house, indignant over her delay in de- 
livering the graduation dresses for their 
daughters. Most of the women are chat- 
tering continually in Sicilian, racing 
about the house and banging the doors 
and shutters. The scene moves swiftly 
and violently until the moment when 
ROSA finally comes out in her gradua- 
tion dress. 


GIUSEPPINA: 
Rose! 


Serafina! Serafina delle 


PEPPINA: Maybe if you call her “Baron- 
essa” she will answer the door. (with 
a mocking laugh) Call her “Baronessa” 
and kiss your hand to her when she 
opens the door. 


GIUSEPPINA: (tauntingly) Baronessa! 
(She kisses her hand toward the door.) 


VIOLETTA: When did she promise your 
dress? 


PEPPINA: Ail week she say, “Domani— 
domani—domani.” But yestiddy I told 
her... 


VIOLETTA: Yeah? 
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PEPPINA: Oh yeah. I says to her, “Sera- 
fina, domani’s the high school gradua- 
tion. I got to try the dress on my 
daughter today.” “Domani,” she says, 
“Sicuro! Sicuro! Sicuro!” So I start to 
go away. Then I hear a voice call, “Sig- 
nora! Signora!” So I turn round and 


I see Serafina’s daughter at the window. 
VIOLETTA: Rosa? 


PEPPINA: Yeah, Rosa. An’ you know 
how? 


VIOLETTA: How? 


PEPPINA: Naked! Nuda, nuda! (She 
crosses herself and repeats a prayer.) 
In nominis padri et figlio et spiritus 
sancti. Aaahh! 


VIOLETTA: What did she do? 


PEPPINA: Do? She say, “Signora! Please, 
you call this numero and ask for Jack 
and tell Jack my clothes are lock up so 
I can’t get out from the house.” Then 
Serafina come and she grab-a the girl 
by the hair and she pull her way from 
the window and she slam the shutters 
right in my face! 


GIUSEPPINA: Whatsa the matter the 


daughter? 


vioteTTa: Who is this boy? Where did 
she meet him? 


PEPPINA: Boy! What boy? He’s a sailor. 
(At the word “sailor” the women say 
“Ahhh!”) She met him at the high 
school dance and somebody tell Sera- 
fina. That’s why she lock up the girl's 
clothes so she can’t leave the house. 
She can’t even go to the high school to 
take the examinations. Imagine! 


VIOLETTA: Peppina, this time you go to 
the door, yeah? 


PEPPINA: Oh yeah, I go. Now I’m getting 
nervous. (The women all crowd to the 
door.) Sera-feee-na! 


VIOLETTA: Louder, louder! 


PEPPINA: Apri la porta! Come on, come 
on! 

THE WOMEN: (together) Yeah, apri la 
porta! .. . Come on, hurry up!... 
Open up! 

GIUSEPPINA: I go get-a police. 


VIOLETTA: Whatsa matta? You want 
more trouble? 


GIUSEPPINA: Listen, I pay in advance 
five dollars and get no dress. Now what 
she wear, my daughter, to graduate in? 
A couple of towels and a rose in the 
hair? (There is a noise inside: a shout 
and running footsteps.) 


THE WOMEN: Something is going on in 
the house! I hear someone! Don’t I? 
Don’t you? 
(A scream and running footsteps are 
heard. The front door opens and sERA- 
FINA staggers out onto the porch. She 


is wearing a soiled pink slip and her 
hair is wild.) 
SERAFINA: Aiuto! Aiuto! (She plunges 
back into the house.) 


(Miss Yorke, a spinsterish high school 
teacher, walks quickly up to the 
house. The Sicilian women, now all 
chattering at once like a cloud of 
birds, sweep about her as she ap- 
proaches.) 


MISS YORKE: You ladies know I don’t 
understand Italian! So, please... 


(She goes directly into the house. 
There are more outcries inside. THE 
STREGA comes and stands at the edge 
of the yard, cackling derisively.) 


THE STREGA: (calling back to someone) 
The Wops are at it again!—She got the 
daughter lock up naked in there all 
week. Ho, ho, ho! She lock up all week 
—naked—shouting out the window tell 
people to call a number and give a 
message to Jack. Ho, ho, ho! I guess 
she’s in trouble already, and only fif- 
teen!—They ain’t civilized, these Sicil- 
ians. In the old country they live in 
caves in the hills and the country’s run 
by bandits. Ho, ho, ho! More of them 
coming over on the boats all the time. 


(The door is thrown open again and 
SERAFINA reappears on the porch. She is 
acting wildly, as if demented.) 


SERAFINA: (gasping in a hoarse whisper) 
She cut her wrist, my daughter, she cut 
her wrist! (She runs out into the yard.) 
Aiiii-eeee! Aiutatemi, aiutatemi! Call 
the dottore! (ASSUNTA rushes up to SERA- 
FINA and supports her as she is about 
to fall to her knees in the yard.) Get 
the knife away from her! Get the knife, 
please! Get the knife away from—she 
cut her wrist with—Madonna! Madonna 
ee 

ASSUNTA: Smettila, smettila, Serafina. 


MISS YORKE: (coming out of the back 
room) Mrs. Delle Rose, your daughter 
has not cut her wrist. Now come back 
into the house. 


SERAFINA: (panting) Che dice, che dice? 
Che cosa? Che cosa dice? 


MISS YORKE: Your daughter’s all right. 
Come back into the house. And you 
ladies please go away! 


assunTA: Vieni, Serafina. Andiamo a 
casa. (She supports the heavy, sagging 
bulk of SERAFINA to the steps. As they 
climb the steps one of the Sicilian 
mothers advances from the whispering 
group.) 

GIUSEPPINA: (boldly) Serafina, we don’t 
go away until we get our dresses. 


PEPPINA: The graduation begins and the 
girls ain’t dressed. 


(SERAFINA’S reply to this ill-timed re- 
quest is a long, animal howl of misery 
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as she is supported into the house. 
MISS YORKE follows and firmly closes 
the door upon the women, who then 
go around back of the house. The in- 
terior of the house is lighted up.) 


MISS YORKE: (to SERAFINA) No, no, no, 
she’s not bleeding. Rosa? Rosa, come 
here and show your mother that you 
are not bleeding to death. 


(ROSA appears silently and sullenly 
between the curtains that separate the 
two rooms. She has a small white 
handkerchief tied around one wrist. 
SERAFINA points at the wrist and cries 
out: “Aiieee!’’) 


MISS YORKE: (severely) Now stop that, 
Mrs. Delle Rose! 


(SERAFINA rushes to rosa, who thrusts 
her roughly away.) 


ROSA: Lasciami stare, Mama!—I’m so 
ashamed I could die. This is the way 
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she goes around all the time. She hasn’t 
put on clothes since my father was 
killed. For three years she sits at the 
sewing machine and never puts a dress 
on or goes out of the house, and now 
she has locked my clothes up so I can’t 
go out. She wants me to be like her, 
a freak of the neighborhood, the way 
she is! Next time, next time, I won't 
cut my wrist but my throat! I don’t 
want to live locked up with a bottle of 
ashes! (She points to the shrine.) 


ASSUNTA: Figlia, figlia, figlia, non devi 
parlare cosi! 


MISS YORKE: Mrs. Delle Rose, please 
give me the key to the closet so that 
your daughter can dress for the gradu- 
ation! 

SERAFINA: (surrendering the key) Ecco 
la—chiave . . . (ROSA snatches the key 
and runs back through the curtains.) 





MISS YORKE: Now why did you lock her 


clothes up, Mrs. Delle Rose? 
SERAFINA: The wrist is still bleeding! 


MISS YORKE: No, the wrist is not bleed- 
ing. It’s just a skin cut, a scratch. But 
the child is exhausted from all this ex- 
citement and hasn’t eaten a thing in 
two or three days. 


ROSA: (running into the dining room) 
Four days! I only asked her one favor 
Not to let me go out but to let Jack 
come to the house so she could meet 
him!— Then she locked my clothes up! 


MISS YORKE: Your daughter missed her 
final examinations at the high school, 
but her grades have been so good that 
she will be allowed to graduate with 
her class and take the examinations 
later—You understand me, Mrs. Delle 
Rose! 


SERAFINA: Malocchio—the evil eye—that’s what she’s got! And her fingers are crooked because 
she shook hands with the devil. Go in the house and wash your face with salt water and throw 
the salt water away! Go in! Quick! She's coming! (Phyllis Love, Maureen Stapleton, Daisy Belmore) 











(ROSA goes into the back of the 
house.) 


SERAFINA: (standing at the curtains) 
See the way she looks at me? I’ve got a 
wild thing in the house, and her wrist 
is still bleeding! 


MISS YORKE: Let’s not have any more 
outbursts of emotion! 


SERAFINA: Outbursts of—you make me 
sick! Sick! Sick at my stomach you 
make me! Your school, you make all 
this trouble! You give-a this dance 
where she gets mixed up with a sailor. 


MISS YORKE: You are talking about the 
Hunter girl’s brother, a sailor named 
Jack, who attended the dance with his 
sister? 


SERAFINA: “Attended with sister!”—At- 
tended with sister!—My daughter, she’s 
nobody’s sister! 


(ROSA comes out of the back room. 
She is radiantly beautiful in her grad- 
uation gown.) 


ROSA: Don’t listen to her, don’t pay any 
attention to her, Miss Yorke.—I’m ready 
to go to the high school. 


SERAFINA: (stunned by her daughter’s 
beauty, and speaking with a wheedling 
tone and gestures, as she crouches a 
little.) O tesoro, tesoro! Vieni qua, Rosa, 
cara!—Come here and kiss Mama one 
minute!—Don’t go like that, now! 


rosa: Lasciami stare! 


(She rushes out on the porch. sEra- 
FINA gazes after her with arms slowly 
drooping from their imploring gesture 
and jaw dropping open in a look of 
almost comic desolation.) 


SERAFINA: Ho solo te, solo te—in questo 
mondo! 


MISS YORKE: Now, now, Mrs. Delle Rose, 
no more excitement, please! 


SERAFINA: (suddenly plunging after 
them in a burst of fury) Senti, senti, 
per favore! 


ROSA: Don’t you dare come out on the 
street like that!—Mama! 


(She crouches and covers he? face in 
shame, as SERAFINA heedlessly plunges 
out into the front yard in her shock- 
ing deshabille, making wild gestures.) 


SERAFINA: You give this dance where 
she gets mixed up with a sailor. What 
do you think you want to do at this 
high school? (In weeping despair, ROSA 
runs to the porch.) How high is this 
high school? Listen, how high is this 
high school? Look, look, look, I will 
show you! It’s high as that horse’s dirt 
out there in the street! (SERAFINA points 
violently out in front of the house.) Si! 
Sta fetentissima scuola! Scuola male- 
detta! 
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(ROSA cries out and rushes over to the 
palm tree, leaning against it, with 
tears of mortification.) 


MISS YORKE: Mrs. Delle Rose, you are 
talking and behaving extremely badly. 
I don’t understand how a woman that 
acts like you could have such a sweet 
and refined young girl for a daughter! 
—You don’t deserve it!—Really ... 
(She crosses to the palm tree.) 


SERAFINA: Oh, you want me to talk re- 
fined to you? Then do me one thing! 
Stop ruining the girls at the high school! 


(As SERAFINA paces about, she swings 
her hips in the exageratedly belliger- 
ent style of a parading matador.) 


ASSUNTA: Piantala, Serafina! Andiamo a 
casa! 

SERAFINA: No, no, I ain’t through talking 
to this here teacher! 


ASSUNTA: Serafina, look at yourself, 
you're not dressed! 


SERAFINA: I’m dressed okay; I’m not 
naked! (She glares savagely at the 
teacher by the palm tree. The Sicilian 
mothers return to the front yard.) 


ASSUNTA: Serafina, cara? Andiamo a 
casa, adesso!—Basta! Basta! 


SERAFINA: Aspetta! 


rosa: I’m so ashamed I could die, I’m so 
ashamed. Oh, you don’t know, Miss 
Yorke, the way that we live. She never 
puts on a dress; she stays all the time 
in that dirty old pink slip!—And talks 
to my father’s ashes like he was living. 


SERAFINA: Teacher! Teacher, senti! What 
do you think you want to do at this 
high school? Sentite! per favore! You 
give this dance! What kind of a spring 
dance is it? Answer this question, 
please, for me! What kind of a spring 
dance is it? She meet this boy there 
who don’t even go to no high school. 
What kind of a boy? Guardate! A sailor 
that wears a gold earring! That kind of 
a boy is the kind of boy she meets 
there!— That’s why I lock her clothes 
up so she can’t go back to the high 
school! (suddenly to assunta) She cut 
her wrist! It’s still bleeding! (She strikes 
her forehead three times with her fist.) 


ROSA: Mama, you look disgusting! (She 
rushes away.) 


(MISS YORKE rushes after her. SERAFINA 

shades her eyes with one hand to 

watch them departing down the street 

in the brilliant spring light.) 
SERAFINA: Did you hear what my daugh- 
ter said tio me?—“You look—disgust- 
ing.”—She calls me .. . 


aAssUNTA: Now, Serafina, we must go in 
the house. (She leads her gently to the 
porch of the little house.) 


SERAFINA: (proudly) How pretty she 
look, my daughter, in the white dress, 
like a bride! (to all) Excuse me! Excuse 
me, please! Go away! Get out of my 
yard! 

GIUSEPPINA: (taking the bull by the 
horns): No, we ain’t going to go with- 
out the dresses! - 


assunta: Give the ladies the dresses 
so the girls can get dressed for the 
graduation. 


SERAFINA: That one there, she only paid 
for the goods. I charge for the work. 


GIUSEPPINA: Ecco! I got the money! 
THE WOMEN: We got the money! 


SERAFINA: The names are pinned on the 
dresses. Go in and get them. (She turns 
to assuNTA.) Did you hear what my 
daughter called me? She called ‘me 
“disgusting!” 
(SERAFINA enters the house, slamming 
the door. After a moment the mothers 
come out, cradling the write voile 
dresses tenderly in their arms, mur- 
muring “carino!” and “bellissimo!” 


(As they disappear the inside light is 
brought up and we see SERAFINA stand- 
ing before a glazed mirror, looking at 
herself and repeating the daughter’s 
word.) 


SERAFINA: Disgusting! 


(The music is briefly resumed to mark 
a division.) 


SCENE 5 


Immediately following. sERAFINA’s move- 
ments gather momentum. She snatches 
a long-neglected girdle out of a bureau 
drawer and holds it experimentally 
about her waist. She shakes her head 
doubtfully, drops the girdle and sud- 
denly snatches the $8.98 hat off the 
millinery dummy and plants it on her 
head. She turns around distractedly, 
not remembering where the mirror is. 
She gasps with astonishment when she 
catches sight of herself, snatches the hat 
off and hastily restores it to the blank 
head of the dummy. She makes another 
confused revolution or two, then gasps 
with fresh inspiration and snatches a 
girlish frock off a dummy—an Alice 
blue gown with daisies crocheted on it. 
The dress sticks on the dummy. sERA- 
FINA mutters savagely in Sicilian. She 
finally overcomes this difficulty but in 
her exasperations she knocks the dum- 
my over. She throws off the robe and 
steps hopefully into the gown. But she 
discovers it won't fit over her hips. She 
seizes the girdle again; then hurls it 
angrily away. The parrot calls to her; 
she yells angrily back at the parrot: 
“Zitto!” 
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ROSA: I’m so ashamed I could die, I’m so ashamed. Oh, you don’t know, 

Miss Yorke, the way that we live. She never puts on a dress; she stays 

all the time in that dirty old pink slip!—and talks to my father’s ashes 
like he was living. 

(Foreground: Phyllis Love, Maureen Stapleton; extreme right: Dorrit Kelton) 





In the distance the high school band 
starts playing. SERAFINA gets panicky 
that she will miss the graduation cere- 
monies, and hammers her forehead with 
her fist, sobbing a little. She wriggles 
despairingly out of the blue dress and 
runs out back in her rayon slip as FLORA 
and BESSIE appear outside the house. 
FLORA and BESSIE are two female clowns 
of middle years and juvenile tempera- 
ment. FLORA is tall and angular; BESSIE 
is rather stubby. They are dressed for 
a gala. FLORA runs up the steps and 
bangs at the cottage door. 


BESSIE: I fail to understand why it’s so 
important to pick up a polka-dot blouse 
when it’s likely to make us miss the 
twelve o'clock train. 


FLoRA: Serafina! Serafina! 


BESSIE: We only got fifteen minutes to 
get to the depot and I'll get faint on the 
train if I don’t have m’ coffee .. . 


FLORA: Git a coke on th’ train, Bessie. 


BESSIE: Git nothing on the train if we 
don’t git the train! 


(SERAFINA runs back out of the bed- 
room, quite breathless, in a purple 
silk dress. As she passes the millinery 
dummy she snatches the hat off again 
and plants it back on her head.) 


SERAFINA: Wrist-watch! Wrist-watch! 
Where'd I put th’ wrist-watch? (She 
hears FLoRA shouting and banging and 
rushes to the door.) 


BESSIE: Try the door if it ain’t open. 
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FLORA: (pushing in) Just tell me, is it 
ready or not? 


SERAFINA: Oh! You. Don’t bother me 
I’m late for the graduation of my daugh- 
ter and now I can’t find her graduation 
present. 


FLORA: You got plenty of time. 


SERAFINA: 
playing? 


Don’t you hear the band 


FLORA: They’re just warming up. Now, 
Serafina, where is my blouse? 


SERAFINA: Blouse? Not ready! I had to 
make fourteen graduation dresses! 


FLORA: A promise is a promise and an 
excuse is just an excuse! 


SERAFINA: I got to get to the high school! 


FLORA: I got to get to the depot in that 
blouse! 


BESSIE: We're going to the American 
Legion parade in New Orleans. 


FLORA: There, there, there, there it is! 
(She grabs the blouse from the ma- 
chine.) Get started, woman, stitch them 
bandanas together! If you don’t do it, 
I’m a-gonna report you to the Chamber 


of Commerce and git your license re- 
voked! 


SERAFINA: (anxiously) What license you 
talking about? I goi no license! 


FLORA: You hear that, Bessie? She hasn’t 
got no license! 


BESSIE: She ain’t even got a license? 


SERAFINA: (crosses quickly to the ma- 
chine) I—I’ll stitch them together! But 
if you make me late to my daughter’s 
graduation, I'll make you sorry some 
way... 
(She works with furious rapidity. A 
train whistle is heard.) 


BESSIE: (wildly and striking FLORA with 
her purse) Train’s pullin’ out! Oh, God, 
you made us miss it! 


FLORA: Bessie, you know there’s another 
at 12:45! 


BESSIE: It’s the selfish—principle of it 
that makes me sick! (She walks rapidly 
up and down.) 


FLORA: Set down, Bessie. Don’t wear out 
your feet before we git to th’ city . . 


BESSIE: Molly tole me the town was full 
of excitement. They’re dropping paper 
sacks full of water out of hotel windows 


FLora: Which hotel are they dropping 
paper sacks out of? 


BESSIE: What a fool question! The Mon- 
teleone Hotel. 


FLORA: That’s an old-fashioned hotel 


BESSIE: It might be old-fashioned but 
you'd be surprised at some of the mod- 
ern, up-to-date things that go on there. 


FLorA: I heard, I heard that the Legion- 
naires caught a girl on Canal Street! 
They tore the clothes off her and sent 
her home in a taxi! 


Bessig: I double dog dare anybody to 
try that on me! 


FLoRA: You? Huh! You never need any 
assistance gittin’ undressed! 


SERAFINA: (ominously) You two ladies 
watch how you talk in there. This here 
is a Catholic house. You are sitting in 
the same room with Our Lady and with 
the blessed ashes of my husband! 


FLORA: (acidly) Well, ex-cuse me! (She 
whispers maliciously to BESSIE.) It sure 
is a pleasant surprise to see you wear- 
ing a dress, Serafina, but the surprise 
would be twice as pleasant if it was 
more the right size. (to BEesste, loudly) 
She used to have a sweet figure, a little 
plump but attractive, but setting there 
at that sewing machine for three years 
in a kimona and not stepping out of 
the house has naturally given her hips! 


SERAFINA: If I didn’t have hips I would 
be a very uncomfortable woman when 
I set down. 
(The parrot squawks. SERAFINA imi- 
tates its squawk.) 


FLORA: Polly want a cracker? 


SERAFINA: No. He don’t want a cracker! 
What is she doing over there at that 
window? 


BESSIE: Some Legionnaires are on the 
highway! 











ritora: A Legionnaire? No kidding? 


(She springs up and joins her girl 
friend at the window. They both laugh 
fatuously, bobbing their heads out 
the window.) 


Bessie: He’s looking this way; yell 
something! 


FLORA: (leaning out the window) Ma- 
demoiselle from Armentieres, parley- 


voo! 


BESSIE: (chiming in rapturously) Ma- 


demoiselle from Armentieres, parley- 


voo! 


A VOICE ouTsIDE: (gallantly returning 
the salute) Mademoiselle from Armen- 
tieres, hadn’t been kissed for forty 
years! 


BOTH GIRLS: (together; very gaily) 
Hinky-dinky parley-voooo! 


(They laugh and applaud at the win- 
dow. The Legionnaires are heard 
laughing. A car horn is heard as the 
Legionnaires drive away. SERAFINA 
springs up and rushes over to the 
window, jerks them away from it and 
slams the shutters in their faces.) 


SERAFINA: (furiously) I told you wim- 
men that you was not in a honky-tonk! 
Now take your blouse and git out! Get 
out on the streets where you kind a 
wimmen belong.—This is the house of 
Rosario delle Rose and those are his 
ashes in that marble urn and I won't 
have—unproper things going on here or 
dirty talk neither! 


FLorA: Who's talking dirty? 
BESSIE: What a helluva nerve. 
FLORA: I want you to listen! 


SERAFINA: You are, you are, dirty talk, 
all the time men, men, men! You men- 
crazy things, you! 


FLORA: Sour grapes—sour grapes is your 
trouble! You’re wild with envy! 


BEsS'E: Isn’t she green with jealousy? 
Huh! 


SERAFINA: (suddenly and religiously) 
When I think of men I think about my 
husband. My husband was a Sicilian. 
We had love together every night of the 
week, we never skipped one, from the 
night we was married till the night he 
was killed in his fruit truck on the road 
there! (She catches her breath in a sob) 
And maybe that is the reason I’m not 
man-crazy and don’t like hearing the 
talk of women that are. But I am in- 
terested, now, in the happiness of my 
daughter who’s graduating this morn- 
ing out of high school. And now I’m 
going to be late, the band is playing! 
And I have lost her wrist watch!—her 
graduation present! (She whirls about 
distractedly.) 
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BESSIE: Flora, let’s go!—The hell with 
that goddam blouse! 


FLorA: Oh, no, just wait a minute! I 
don’t accept insults from no one! 


SERAFINA: Go on, go on to New Orleans, 
you two man-crazy things, you! And 
pick up a man on Canal Street but not 
in my house, at my window, in front of 
my dead husband’s ashes! (The high 
school band is playing a martial air in 
the distance. seraFina’s chest is heaving 
violently; she touches her heart and 
momentarily seems to forget that she 
must go.) I am not at all interested, 
I am not interested in men getting fat 
and bald in soldier-boy play suits, tear- 
ing clothes off girls on Canal Street and 
dropping paper sacks out of hotel win- 
dows. I’m just not interested in that 
sort of man-crazy business. I remember 
my husband with a body like a young 
boy and hair on his head as thick and 
black as mine is and skin on him smooth 
and sweet as a yellow rose petal. 


FLoRA: Oh, a rose, was he? 
SERAFINA: Yes, yes, a rose, a rose! 


FLORA: Yes, a rose of a Wop!—of a 
gangster!—shot smuggling dope under 
a load of bananas! 


BESSIE: Flora, Flora, let’s go! 


SERAFINA: My folks was peasants, con- 
tadini, but he—he come from land- 
owners! Signorile, my husband!—At 
night I sit here and I’m satisfied to re- 
member, because I had the best.—Not 
the third best and not the second best, 
but the first best, the only best!—So 
now I stay here and am satisfied now 
to remember, .. . 


BESSIE: Come on, come out! To the 
depot! 


FLORA: Just wait, I wanta hear this, it’s 
too good to miss! 


SERAFINA: I count up the nights I held 
him all night in my arms, and I can 
tell you how many. Each night for 
twelve years. Four thousand—three 
hundred—and eighty. The number of 
nights I held him all night in my arms. 
Sometimes I didn’t sleep, just held him 
all night in my arms. And I am satsified 
with it. I grieve for him. Yes, my pil- 
low at night’s never dry—but I’m satis- 
fied to remember. And I would feel 
cheap and degraded and not fit to live 
with my daughter or under the roof 
with the urn of his blessed ashes, those 
—ashes of a rose—if after that memory, 
after knowing that man, I went to some 
middle-aged man, not young, not full 
of young passion, but getting a pot 
belly on him and losing his hair and 
smelling of sweat and liquor— and try- 
ing to fool myself that that was love- 
making! I know what love-making was. 
And I’m satisfied just to remember .. . 





(She is panting as though she had run 
upstairs.) Go on, you do it, you go on 
the streets and let them drop their sacks 
of dirty water on you!—I'm satisfied to 
remember the love of a man that was 
mine—only mine! Never touched by the 
hand of nobody! Nobody but me!—Just 
me! (She gasps and runs out to the 
porch. The sun floods her figure. It 
seems to astonish her. She finds herself 
sobbing. She digs in her purse for her 
handkerchief.) 


FLORA: (crossing to the open door) 
Never touched by nobody? 


SERAFINA: (with fierce pride) Never 
nobody but me! 


FLorA: I know somebody that could a 
tale unfold! And not so far from here 
neither. Not no further than the Square 
Roof is, that place on Esplanade! 


BEsSIE: Estelle Hohengarten! 


FLorA: Estelle Hohengarten!—the black- 
jack dealer from Texas! 


BESSIE: Get into your blouse and let’s go. 


FLORA: Everybody’s known it but Sera- 
fina. I’m just telling the facts that come 
out at the inquest while she was in bed 
with her eyes shut tight and the sheet 
pulled over her head like a female os- 
trich! Tie this damn thing on me! It was 
a romance, not just a fly-by-night thing, 
but a steady affair that went on for 
more than a year. 


(SERAFINA has been standing on the 
porch with the door open behind her. 
She is in the full glare of the sun. She 
appears to have been struck senseless 
by the words shouted inside. She 
turns slowly about. We see that her 
dress is unfastened down the back, 
the pink slip showing. She reaches 
out gropingly with one hand and finds 
the porch column which she clings to 
while the terrible words strike con- 
stantly deeper. The high school band 
continues as a merciless counterpoint.) 


BEssIE: Leave her in ignorance. Ignor- 
ance is bliss. 


FLorA: He had a rose tattoo on his 
chest, the stuck-up thing, and Estelle 
was so gone on him she went down to 
Bourbon Street and had one put on her. 
(SERAFINA comes onto the porch and 
FLORA turns to her, viciously.) Yeah, a 
rose tattoo on her chest same as the 
Wop’s! 

SERAFINA: (very softly) Liar ... (She 
comes inside; the word seems to give 
her strength.) 


BESSIE: (nervously) Flora, let’s go, let's 
go! 

SERAFINA: (in a terrible voice) Liar!— 
Lie-arrrrr! 


(She slams the wooden door shut 
with a violence that shakes the walls.) 
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SERAFINA: Have me arrested, have me, you dirt, you devil, you liar! 
(Maureen Stapleton, Florence Sundstrom, Jane Hoffman) 


BESSIE: (shocked into terror) Let’s get 
outa here, Flora! 


FLORA: Let her howl her head off. I 
don’t care. 


(SERAFINA has snatched up a broom.) 


BESSIE: What’s she up to? 


FLORA: I don’t care what she’s up to! 


BESSIE: I’m a-scared of these Wops. 


FLORA: I’m not afraid of nobody! 


BESSIE: She’s gonna hit you. 


FLorRA: She’d better not hit me! 


(But both of the clowns are in retreat 
to the door. SERAFINA suddenly rushes 
at them with the broom. She flails 
FLORA about the hips and shoulders. 
BESSIE gets out. But FLora is trapped 
in a corner. A table is turned over. 
BESSIE, outside, screams for the police 
and cries: “Murder! Murder!” The 
high school band is playing The Stars 
and Stripes Forever. FLora breaks 
wildly past the flailing broom and 
escapes out of the house. She also 
takes up the cry for help. SERAFINA 
follows them out. She is flailing the 
brilliant noon air with the broom. The 
two women run off, screaming.) 


FLORA: (calling back) I’m going to have 

her arrested! Police, police! I’m going to 

have you arrested! 

SERAFINA: Have me arrested, have me, 

you dirt, you devil, you liar! Li-i-arrr! 
(She comes back inside the house and 
leans on the work table for a moment, 
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panting heavily. Then she rushes back 
to the door, slams it and bolts it. Then 
she rushes to the windows, slams the 
shutters and fastens them. The house 
is now dark except for the vigil light 
in the ruby glass cup before the Ma- 
donna, and the delicate beams ad- 
mitted through the shutter slats.) 


SERAFINA: (in a crazed manner ) Have 
me—have me—arrested—dirty slut- 
bitch—liar! (She moves about help- 
lessly, not knowing what to do with her 
big, stricken body. Panting for breath. 
she repeats the word “liar” monoto- 
nously and helplessly as she thrashes 
about. It is necessary for her, vitally 
necessary for her, to believe that the 
woman’s story is a malicious invention. 
But the words of it stick in her mind 
and she mumbles them aloud as she 
thrashes crazily around the small con- 
fines of the parlor.) Woman—Estelle— 
(The sound of band music is heard.) 
Band, band, already—started.—Going to 
miss—graduation. Oh! (She retreats to- 
ward the Madonna.) Estelle, Estelle 
Hohengarten?—“A shirt for a man I’m 
in love with! This man—is—wild like 
a gypsy.”—Oh, oh, Lady—The—rose- 
colored—silk. (She starts toward the 
dining room, then draws back in terror.) 
No, no, no, no, no! I don’t remember! 
It wasn’t that name, I don’t remember 
the name! (The band music grows 
louder.) High school—graduation—late! 
I'll be—late for it—Oh, Lady, give me 
a—sign! (She cocks her head toward 
the statue in a fearful listening atti- 


tude.) Che? Che dice, Signora? Oh, 
Lady! Give me a sign! 


(The scene dims out.) 


SCENE 6 


It is two hours later. The interior of the 
house is in complete darkness except 
for the vigil light. With the shutters 
closed, the interior is so dark that we 
do not know SERAFINA is present. All 
that we see clearly is the starry blue 
robe of Our Lady above the flickering 
candle of the ruby glass cup. After a 
few moments we hear SERAFINA’S voice, 
very softly, in the weak, breathless tone 
of a person near death. 


SERAFINA: (very softly) Oh, Lady, give 
me a sign... 


(Gay, laughing voices are heard out- 
side the house. ROSA and JACK ap- 
pear, bearing roses and gifts. They 
are shouting back to others in a car.) 


sack: Where do we go for the picnic? 


AGIRL’S VOICE: (from the highway) We’re 


going in three sailboats to Diamond 
Key. 


A MAN’S voice: Be at Municipal Pier in 
half an hour. 


ROSA: Pick us up here! (She races up 
the steps.) Oh, the door’s locked! Ma- 
ma’s gone out! There’s a key in that 
bird bath. 


(JacK opens the door. The parlor 
lights up faintly as they enter.) 
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Jack: It’s dark in here. 
rosA: Yes, Mama‘s gone out! 
JacK: How do you know she’s out? 


rosa: The door was locked and all the 
shutters are closed! Put down those 
roses. 


zack: Where shall I... 


rosA: Somewhere, anywhere! — Come 
here! (He approaches her rather diffi- 
dently.) I want to teach you a little 
Dago word. The word is “bacio.” 


Jack: What does this word mean? 


rosA: This and this and this! (She rains 
kisses upon him till he forcibly removes 
her face from his.) Just think. A week 
ago Friday—I didn’t know boys existed! 
—Did you know girls existed before 
the dance? 


sack: Yes, I knew they existed . . 


rosa: (holding him) Do you remember 
what you said to me on the dance floor? 
“Honey, you’re dancing too close?” 


gack: Well, it was—hot in the Gym and 
the—floor was crowded. 


rosa: When my girl friend was teaching 
me how to dance, I asked her, “How do 
you know which way the boy’s going 
to move?” And she said, “You’ve got to 
feel how he’s going to move with your 
body!” I said, “How do you feel with 
your body?” And she said, “By pressing 
up close!”"—That’s why I pressed up 
close! I didn’t realize that I was—Ha, 
ha! Now you're blushing! Don’t go 
away'’—And a few minutes later you 
said to me, “Gee, you're beautiful!” 
I said, “Excuse me,” and ran to the 
ladies’ room. Do you know why? To 
look at myself in the mirror! And I saw 
that I was! For the first time in my life 
I was beautiful! You’d made me beau- 
tiful when you said that I was! 


Jack: (humbly) You are _ beautiful, 
Rosa! So much, I . 


ROSA: You've changed, too. You've 
stopped laughing and joking. Why have 


you gotten so old and serious, Jack? 


sack: Well, honey, you’re sort of 
ROSA: What am I “sort of?” 


JACK: (finding the exact word) Wild! 
(She laughs. He seizes the bandaged 
wrist.) I didn’t know nothing like this 
was going to happen. 


rosa: Oh, that, that’s nothing! I'll take 
the handkerchief off and you can for- 
get it. 

Jack: How could you do a thing like 
that over me? I’m—nothing! 


ROSA: Everybody is nothing until you 
love them! 


sack: Give me that handkerchief. I want 
to show it to my shipmates. I'll say, 


“This is the blood of a beautiful girl 
who cut her wrist with a knife because 


” 


she loved me! 


ROSA: Don’t be so pleased with yourself. 
It’s mostly Mercurochrome! 


SERAFINA: (violently, from the dark 
room adjoining) Stai zitta!—Cretina! 


(ROSA and Jack draw abruptly apart.) 


Jack: (fearfully) I knew somebody was 
here! 


ROSA: (sweetly and delicately) Mama” 
Are you in there, Mama? 


SERAFINA: No, no, no, I’m not, I’m dead 
and buried! 


rosa: Yes, Mama’s in there! 


sack: Well, I—better go and—wait out- 
side for a—while . . . 


ROSA: You stay right here!—Mama?— 
Jack is with me.—Are you dressed up 
nicely? (There is no response.) Why’s 
it so dark in here?—Jack, open the 
shutters!—I want to introduce you to 
my mother... 


Jack: Hadn’t I better go and... 


rosa: No. Open the shutters! 


(The shutters are opened and ROSA 
draws apart the curtains between the 
two rooms. Sunlight floods the scene. 
SERAFINA is revealed slumped in a 
chair at her work table in the dining 
room near the Singer sewing machine 
She is grotesquely surrounded by the 
dummies, as though she had been 
holding a silent conference with them 
Her appearance, in slovenly desha- 
bille, is both comic and shocking.) 


ROSA: (terribly embarrased) Mama, 
Mama, you said you were dressed up 
pretty! Jack, stay out for a minute! 
What’s happened, Mama? 


(JACK remains in the parlor. RosA pulls 
the curtains, snatches a robe and flings 
it over SERAFINA. She brushes sERA- 
Fina’s hair back from her sweat- 
gleaming face, rubs her face with a 
handkerchief and dusts it with pow- 
der. SERAFINA submits to this cosmetic 
enterprise with a dazed look.) 


ROSA: (gesturing vertically) Su, su, su, 
su, SU, SU, SU, su, su! 


(SERAFINA sits up slightly in her chair, 
but she is still looking stupefied. rosa 
returns to the parlor and opens the 
curtains again.) 


rosa: Come in, Jack! Mama is ready to 
meet you! 
(rosA trembles with eagerness as JACK 
advances nervously from the parlor. 
But before he enters SERAFINA col- 
lapses again into her slumped posi- 
tion, with a low moan.) 


ROSA: (violently) Mama, Mama, su, 
Mama! (SERAFINA sits half erect.) She 
didn’t sleep good last night—Mama, 
this is Jack Hunter! 


sack: Hello, Mrs. Delle Rose. It sure is 
a pleasure to meet you. 


(There is a pause. SERAFINA stares 
indifferently at the boy.) 


ROSA: Mama, Mama, say something! 


JacK: Maybe your Mama wants me 
to... . (He makes an awkward gesture 
toward the door.) 





JACK: Hello, Mrs. Delle Rose. It sure is a pleasure to meet you. 
(Phyllis Love, Maureen Stapleton, Don Murray) 





rosA: No, no, Mama’s just tired. Mama 
makes dresses; she made a whole lot of 
dresses for the graduation! How many, 
Mama, how many graduation dresses 
did you have to make? 


SERAFINA: (dully) Fa niente... 


sack: I was hoping to see you at the 
graduation, Mrs. Delle Rose. 


ROSA: I guess that Mama was too worn 
out to go. 


SERAFINA: Rosa, shut the front door, 
shut it and lock it. There was a— 
policeman (There is a pause.) 
What?— What? 


sack: My sister was graduating. My 
mother was there and my aunt was 
there—a whole bunch of cousins—I was 
hoping that you could—all—get to- 
gether... 


ROSA: Jack brought you some flowers. 


sack: I hope you are partial to roses as 
much as I am. (He hands her the bou- 
quet. She takes them absently.) 


ROSA: Mama, say something, say some- 
thing simple like “Thanks.” 


SERAFINA: Thanks. 


ROSA: Jack, tell Mama about the gradu- 
ation; describe it to her. 


zack: My mother said it was just like 
fairyland. 


ROSA: Tell her what the boys wore! 
sack: What did—what did they wear? 


rRosA: Oh, you know what they wore. 
They wore blue coats and white pants 
and each one had a carnation! And there 
were three couples that did an old- 
fashioned dance, a minuet, Mother, to 
Mendelssohn’s Spring Song! Wasn't it 
lovely, Jack? But one girl slipped; she 
wasn’t used to long dresses! She slipped 


and fell on her—ho, ho! Wasn’t it funny, - 


Jack, wasn’t it, wasn’t it, Jack? 


JACK: (worriedly) I think that your 
Mama... 


rRosA: Oh, my prize, my prize, I have 
forgotten my prize! 


sack: Where is it? 


rosA: You set them down by the sewing 
sign when you looked for the key. 


gack: Aw, excuse me, I'll get them. (He 
goes out through the parlor. rosa runs 
to her mother and kneels by her chair.) 


ROSA: (in a terrified whisper) Mama, 
something has happened! What has 
happened, Mama? Can’t you tell me, 
Mama? Is it because of this morning? 
Look. I took the bandage off, it was 
only a scratch! So, Mama, forget it! 
Think it was just a bad dream that 
never happened! Oh, Mama! (She gives 
her several quick kisses on the fore- 
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head. JacK returns with two big books 
tied in white satin ribbon.) 


sack: Here they are. 

rosa: Look what I got, Mama. 
SERAFINA: (dully) What? 

rosA: The Digest of Knowledge! 


sack: Everything’s in them, from Abra- 
cadabra to Zoo! My sister was jealous. 
She just got a diploma! 


SERAFINA: (rousing a bit) Diploma, 
where is it? Didn’t you get no diploma? 


rosa: Si, si, Mama! Eccolo! Guarda, 
guarda! (She holds up the diploma tied 
in ribbon.) 


SERAFINA: Va bene.— Put it in the 
drawer with your father’s colthes. 


sack: Mrs. Delle Rose, you should be 
very, very proud of your daughter. She 
stood in front of the crowd and recited 
a poem. 


rosa: Yes, I did. Oh, I was so excited! 


sack: And Mrs. Delle Rose, your daugh- 
ter, Rosa, was so pretty when she 
walked on the stage—that people went 
“Qooooo00000!’—like that! Y’know what 
I mean? They all went—“Ooooooooo!” 
Like a—like a—wind had—blown over! 
Because your daughter, Rosa, was so— 
lovely looking! (He has crouched over 
to SERAFINA to deliver this description 
close to her face. Now he straightens up 
and smiles proudly at rosa.) How does 
it feel to be the mother of the prettiest 
girl in the world? 


ROSA: (suddenly bursting into pure de- 
light) Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! (She 
throws her head back in rapture.) 


SERAFINA: (rousing) Hush! 


ROSA: Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, 
ha! (She cannot control her ecstatic 
laughter. She presses her hand to her 
mouth but the laughter still bubbles 
out.) 


SERAFINA: (suddenly rising in anger) 
Pazza, pazza, pazza! Finiscila! Basta, 
via! (rosa whirls around to hide her 
convulsions of joy. To sacK:) Put the 
prize books in the parlor, and shut the 
front door; there was a policeman come 
here because of—some trouble 


(sack takes the books.) 


ROSA: Mama, I’ve never seen you like 
this! What will Jack think, Mama? 


SERAFINA: Why do I care what Jack 
thinks?—-You wild, wild crazy thing, 
you—with the eyes of your—father .. . 


JACK: (returning) Yes, ma’am, Mrs. 
Delle Rose, you certainly got a right to 
be very proud of your daughter. 


SERAFINA: (after a pause) I am proud 
of the—memory of her—father.—He was 


a baron ... (ROSA takes JAcK’s arm.) 
And who are you? What are you?— 
per piacere! 


rosA: Mama, I just introduced him; his 
name is Jack Hunter. 


SERAFINA: Hunt-er? 
yack: Yes, ma’am, Hunter. Jack Hunter. 


SERAFINA: What are you hunting?— 
Jack? 


ROSA: Mama! 


SERAFINA: What all of ’em are hunting? 
To have a good time, and the Devil 
cares who pays for it? I’m sick of men, 
I’m almost as sick of men as I am of 
wimmen.—Rosa, get out while I talk to 
this boy! 


rosA: I didn’t bring Jack here to be 
insulted! 


zack: Go on, honey, and let your Mama 
talk to me. I think your Mama has just 
got a slight wrong—impression .. . 


SERAFINA: (ominously) Yes, I got an 
impression! 


roSA: I’ll get dressed! Oh, Mama, don’t 
spoil it for me!—the happiest day of my 
life! (She goes into the back of the 
house.) 


JACK: (after an awkward pause) Mrs. 
Delle Rose... 


SERAFINA: (correcting his pronunciation) 
Delle Rose! 


sack: Mrs. Delle Rose, I’m sorry about 
all this. Believe me, Mrs. Delle Rose, 
the last thing I had in mind was getting 
mixed up in a family situation. I come 
home after three months to sea, I docked 
at New Orleans, and come here to see 
my folks. My sister was going to a high 
school dance. She took me with her, and 
I met your daughter. 


SERAFINA: What did you do? 


yack: At the high school dance? We 
danced! My sister had told me that Rose 
had a very strict mother and wasn’t 
allowed to go on dates with boys so 
when it was over, I said, “I’m sorry 
you're not allowed to go out.” And she 
said, “Oh! What gave you the idea I 
wasn’t!” So then I thought my sister 
had made a mistake and I made a date 
with her for the next night. 


SERAFINA: What did you do the next 
night? 

yack: The next night we went to the 
movies. 

SERAFINA: And what did you do—that 
night? 

sack: At the movies? We ate a bag of 
popcorn and watched the movie! 


SERAFINA: She come home at midnight 
and said she had been with a girl-friend 
studying “civics.” 
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yack: Whatever story she told you, it 
ain’t my fault! 


SERAFINA: And the night after that? 


yack: Last Tuesday? We went roller 
skating! 
SERAFINA: And afterwards? 


sack: After the skating?) We went to 
a drug store and had an ice cream soda! 


SERAFINA: Alone? 


sack: At the drug store? No. It was 
crowded. And the skating rink was full 
of people skating! 


SERAFINA: You mean that you haven’t 
been alone with my Rosa? 


zack: Alone or not alone, what’s the 
point of that question? I still don’t see 
the point of it. 


SERAFINA: We are Sicilians. We don’t 
leave the girls with the boys they’re not 
engaged to! 


sack: Mrs. Delle Rose, this is the United 
States. 


SERAFINA: But we are Sicilians, and we 
are not cold-blooded.—My girl is a 
virgin! She is—or she was—I would like 
to know—which! 


Jack: Mrs. Delle Rose! I got to tell you 
something. You might not believe it. 
It is a hard thing to say. But I am— 
also a—virgin ... 


SERAFINA: What? No. I do not believe it. 


Jack: Well, it’s true, though. This is the 
first time—I .. . 


SERAFINA: First time you what? 


Jack: The first time I really wanted 
a 


SERAFINA: Wanted to what? 
yacK: Make—love ... 
SERAFINA: You? A sailor? 


JACK: (sighing deeply) Yes, ma’am. I 
had opportunities to!—But I—always 
thought of my mother .. . I always 
asked myself, would she or would she 
not—think—this or that person was— 
decent! 


SERAFINA: But with my daughter, my 
Rosa, your mother tells you okay?—go 
ahead, son! 

JacK: Mrs. Delle Rose! (with embar- 
rassment)—Mrs. Delle Rose, I... 


SERAFINA: Two weeks ago I was slap- 
ping her hands for scratching mosquito 
bites. She rode a bicycle to school. Now 
all at once—I’ve got a wild thing in the 
house. She says she’s in love. And you? 
Do you say you’re in love? 


Jack: (solemnly) Yes, ma’am, I do, I’m 
in love!—very much... 


SERAFINI: Bambini, tutti due, bambini! 


(ROSE comes out, dressed for the 
picnic.) 
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rosA: I’m ready for Diamond Key! 


SERAFINA: Go out on the porch. Dia- 
mond Key! 


ROSA: (with a sarcastic curtsy) Yes, 
Mama! 


SERAFINA: What are you? Catholic? 
sack: Me? Yes, ma’am, Catholic. 
SERAFINA: You don’t look Catholic to me! 


ROSA: (shouting, from the door) Oh, 
God, Mama, how do Catholics look? 
How do they look different from any- 
one else? 


SERAFINA: Stay out till I call you! (Rosa 
crosses to the bird bath and prays. 
SERAFINA turns to JACK.) Turn around, 
will you? 


yack: Do what, ma’am? 


SERAFINA: I said, turn around! (JACK 
awkwardly turns around.) Why do they 
make them Navy pants so tight? 


rosA: (listening in the yard) Oh, my 
God... 


JACK: (flushing) That’s a question you'll 
have to ask the Navy, Mrs. Delle Rose. 


SERAFINA: And that gold earring, what’s 
the gold earring for? 


rosa: (yelling from the door) For 
crossing the equator, Mama; he crossed 
it three times. He was initiated into the 
court of Neptune and gets to wear a 
gold earring! He’s a shellback! 


(SERAFINA springs up and crosses to 
slam the porch door. RosA runs de- 
spairingly around the side of the 
house and leans, exhausted with closed 
eyes, against the trunk of a palm tree. 
THE STREGA creeps into the yard, lis- 
tening.) 


SERAFINA: You see what I got. A wild 
thing in the house! 


gack: Mrs. Delle Rose, I guess that 
Sicilians are very emotional people . . . 


SERAFINA: I want nobody to take ad- 
vantage of that! 


sack: You got the wrong idea about me, 
Mrs. Delle Rose. 


SERAFINA: I know what men want—not 
to eat popcorn with girls or to slide on 
ice! And boys are the same, only 
younger.—Come here. Come here! 


(rosa hears her mother’s passionate 
voice. She rushes from the palm tree 
to the back door and pounds on it 
with both fists.) 


ROSA: Mama! Mama! Let me in the door, 
Jack! 

yack: Mrs. Delle Rose, your daughter 
is calling you. 


SERAFINA: Let her call!—Come here. 
(She crosses to the shrine of Our Lady.) 
Come here! 


(Despairing of the back door, ROSA 
rushes around to the front. A few 
moments later she pushes open the 
shutters of the window in the wall 
and climbs half in. sack crosses ap- 
prehensively to sSERAFINA before the 
Madonna.) 


SERAFINA: 
ain’t you? 


You said you’re Catholic, 


yack: Yes, ma’am. 


SERAFINA: Then kneel down in front of 
Our Lady! 


sack: Do—do what, did you say? 


SERAFINA: I said to get down on your 
knees in front of Our Lady! 


(ROSA groans despairingly in the win- 
dow. sack kneels awkwardly upon 
the hassock.) 


ROSA: Mama, Mama, now what?! 


(SERAFINA rushes to the window, 
pushes rosA out and slams the 
shutters.) 


SERAFINA: (returning to JacK) Now say 
after me what I say! 


sack: Yes, ma’am. 
(rosa pushes the shutters open again.) 


SERAFINA: I promise the Holy Mother 
that I will respect the innocence of the 
daughter of ... 

ROSA: (in anguish) Ma-maaa! 


SERAFINA: Get back out of that window! 
Well? Are you gonna say it? 


yack: Yes, ma’am. What was it, again? 


SERAFINA: I promise the Holy Mother... 
sack: I promise the Holy Mother .. . 


SERAFINA: As I hope to be saved by the 
Blessed Blood of Jesus... 


sack: As I hope to be saved by the... 
SERAFINA: Blessed Blood of .. . 
JACK: Jesus... 


SERAFINA: That I will respect the inno- 
cence of the daughter, Rosa, of Rosario 
delle Rose. 


sack: That I will respect the innocence 
—of—Rosa... 


SERAFINA: Cross yourself! (He crosses 
himself.) Now get up, get up, get up! 
I am satisfied now .. . 


(ROSA jumps through the window and 
rushes to SERAFINA with arms outflung 
and wild cries of joy.) 


SERAFINA: Let me go, let me breathe! 
(Outside THE stREGA cackles derisively.) 


rosa: Oh, wonderful Mama, don’t 
breathe! Oh, Jack! Kiss Mama! Kiss 
Mama! Mama please kiss Jack! 


SERAFINA: Kiss? Me? No, no, no, no!— 
Kiss my hand... 
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(She offers her hand, shyly, and sack 
kisses it with a loud smack. rosa 
seizes the wine bottle.) 


rosA: Mama, get some wine glasses! 


(SERAFINA goes for the glasses, and 
ROSA suddenly turns to Jack. Out of 
her mother’s sight, she passionately 
grabs hold of his hand and presses it, 
first to her throat, then to her lips 
and finally to her breast. Jack snatches 
her hand away as SERAFINA returns 
with the glasses. voices are heard call- 
ing from the highway.) 


VOICES OUTSIDE: Ro-osa! — Ro-osa! — 


Ro-osa! 
(A car horn is heard blowing.) 


SERAFINA: Oh, I forgot the graduation 
present. 


(She crouches down before the bu- 
reau and removes a fancily wrapped 
package from its bottom drawer. The 
car horn is honking, and the voices 
are calling.) 


rosA: They’re calling for us! Coming! 
Jack! (She flies out the door, calling 
back to her mother.) G’bye, Mama! 


PACK: (following rosa) Good-bye, Mrs. 
Delle Rose! 


SERAFINA: (vaguely) It’s a Bulova wrist 
watch with seventeen jewels in it... 
(She realizes that she is alone.) Rosa! 
(She goes to the door, still holding out 
the present. Outside the car motor roars, 
and the voices shout as the car goes off. 
SERAFINA stumbles outside, shielding her 
eyes with one hand, extending the gift 
with the other.) Rosa, Rosa, your pres- 
ent! Regalo, regalo—tesoro! 


(But the car has started off, with a 
medley of voices shouting farewells, 
which fade quickly out of hearing. 
SERAFINA turns about vaguely in the 
confusing sunlight and gropes for the 
door. There is a derisive cackle from 
the witch next door. SERAFINA ab- 
sently opens the package and removes 
the little gold watch. She winds it and 
then holds it against her ear. She 
shakes it and holds it again to her 
ear. Then she holds it away from her 
and glares at it fiercely.) 


SERAFINA: (pounding her chest three 
times) Tick—tick—tick! (She goes to 
the Madonna and faces it.) Speak to me, 
Lady! Oh, Lady, give me a sign! 


(The scene dims out.) 


ACT TWO 


It is two hours later the same day. 


SERAFINA comes out onto the porch, 
barefooted, wearing a rayon slip. Great 
shadows have appeared beneath her 
eyes; her face and throat gleam with 
sweat. There are dark stains of wine on 
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the rayon slip. It is difficult for her to 
stand, yet she cannot sit still. She makes 
a sick moaning sound in her throat al- 
most continually. 


A hot wind rattles the cane-brake. v1v1, 
the little girl, comes up to the porch to 
stare at SERAFINA as at a strange beast 
in a cage. vivi is chewing a licorice stick 
which stains her mouth and her fingers 
She stands chewing and staring. SERA- 
FINA evades her stare. She wearily drags 
a broken grey wicker chair down off 
the porch, all the way out in front of 
the house, and sags heavily into it. It 
sits awry on a broken leg. 


vivi sneaks toward her. SERAFINA lurches 
about to face her angrily. The child 
giggles and scampers back to the porch. 


SERAFINA: (sinking back into the chair) 
Oh, Lady, Lady, Lady, give me a— 
sign ... (She looks up at the white 
glare of the sky.) 


(FATHER DE LEO approaches the house. 
SERAFINA crouches low in the chair to 
escape his attention. He knocks at the 
door. Receiving no answer, he looks 
out into the yard, sees her, and ap- 
proaches her chair. He comes close to 
address her with a gentle severity.) 


FATHER DE LEO: Buon giorno, Serafina 


SERAFINA: (faintly, with a sort of dis- 
gust) Giorno. . 


FATHER DE LEO: I’m surprised to see you 
sitting outdoors like this. What is that 
thing you’re wearing?—I think it’s an 
undergarment! —It’s hanging off one 
shoulder, and your head, Serafina, looks 
as if you had stuck it in a bucket of oil 
Oh, I see now why the other ladies of 
the neighborhood aren’t taking their 
afternoon naps! They find it more en- 
tertaining to sit on the porches and 
watch the spectacle you are putting on 
for them!—Are you listening to me?- 

I must tell you that the change in your 
appearance and behavior since Rosario’s 
death is shocking—shocking! A woman 
can be dignified in her grief but when 
it’s carried too far it becomes a sort of 
self-indulgence. Oh, I knew this was 
going to happen when you broke the 
Church law and had your husband cre- 
mated! (SERAFINA lurches up from the 
chair and shuffles back to the porch 
FATHER DE LEO follows her.)—Set up a 
little idolatrous shrine in your house 
and give worship to a bottle of ashes. 
(She sinks down upon the steps.)—Are 
you listening to me? 
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(Two women have appeared on the 
embankment and descend toward the 
house. SERAFINA lurches heavily up to 
meet them, like a weary bull turning 
to face another attack.) 


SERAFINA: You ladies, what you want? 
I don’t do sewing! Look, I quit doing 
sewing. (She pulls down the “Sew1nc” 
sign and hurls it away.) Now you got 
places to go, you ladies, go places! Don’t 
hang around front of my house! 


FATHER DE LEO: The ladies want to be 
friendly. 


SERAFINA: Naw, they don’t come to be 
friendly. They think they know some- 
thing that Serafina don’t know; they 
think I got these on my head! (She 
holds her fingers like horns at either 
side of her forehead.) Well, I ain.’t got 
them! (She goes padding back out in 
front of the house. FATHER DE LEO 
follows.) 


FATHER DE LEO: You called me this morn- 
ing in distress over something. 


SERAFINA: I called you this morning but 
now it is afternoon. 


FATHER DE LEO: I had to christen the 
grandson of the Mayor. 


SERAFINA: The Mayor’s important peo- 
ple, not Serafina! 


FATHER DE LEO: You don’t come to con- 
fession. 


SERAFINA: (starting back toward the 
porch) No, I don’t come, I don’t go, I— 
Ohhh! (She pulls up one foot and hops 
on the other.) 


FATHER DE LEO: You stepped on some- 
thing? 


SERAFINA: (dropping down on the steps) 
No, no, no, no, no, I don’t step on— 
noth’n ... 


FATHER DE LEO: Come in the house. We'll 
wash it with antiseptic. (She lurches 
up and limps back toward the house.) 
Walking barefooted you will get it 
infected. 


SERAFINA: Fa niente... 


(At the top of the embankment a lit- 
tle boy runs out with a red kite and 
flourishes it in the air with rigid 
gestures, as though he were giving a 
distant signal. SERAFINA shades her 
eyes with a palm to watch the kite, 
and then, as though its motions con- 
veyed a shocking message, she utters 
a startled soft cry and staggers back 
to the porch. She leans against a 
pillar, running her hand rapidly and 
repeatedly through her hair. FATHER 
DE LEO approaches her again, some- 
what timidly.) 


FATHER DE LEO: Serafina? 


SERAFINA: Che, che, che cosa vuole? 


FATHER DE LEO: I am thirsty. Will you 
go in the house and get me some water? 


SERAFINA: Go in. Get you some water. 
The faucet is working.—I can’t go in 
the house. 


FATHER DE LEO: Why can’t you go in the 
house? 

SERAFINA: The house has a tin roof on it. 
I got to breathe. 


FATHER DE LEO: You can breathe in the 
house. 


SERAFINA: No, I can’t breathe in the 
house. The house has a tin roof on it 
—~ | as 


(THE STREGA has been creeping through 
the cane-brake pretending to search 
for a chicken.) 


THE sTREGA: Chick, chick, chick, chick, 
chick? (She crouches to peer under the 
house.) 


SERAFINA: What's that? Is that the... ? 
Yes, the Strega! (She picks up a flower 
pot containing a dead plant and crosses 
the yard.) Strega! Strega! (THE STREGA 
looks up, retreating a little.) Yes, you, 
I mean you! You ain’t look for no chick! 
Getta hell out of my yard! (THE sTREGA 
retreats, viciously muttering, back into 
the cane-brake. SERAFINA makes the 
protective sign of the horns with her 
fingers. The goat bleats.) 


FATHER DE LEO: You have no friends, 
Serafina. 


SERAFINA: I don’t want friends. 


FATHER DE LEO: You are still a young 
woman. Eligible for—loving and— bear- 
ing again! I remember you dressed in 
pale blue silk at Mass one Easter morn- 
ing, yes, like a lady wearing a—piece 
of the—weather! Oh, how proudly you 
walked, too proudly!—But now you 
crouch and shuffle about barefooted; 
you live like a convict, dressed in the 
rags of a convict. You have no com- 
panions; women you don’t mix with. 
ee 


SERAFINA: No, I don’t mix with them 
women. (glaring at the women on the 
embankment) The dummies I got in my 
house, I mix with them better because 
they don’t make up no_ lies—What 
kind of women are them? (mimicking 
fiercely) “Eee, Papa, eeee, baby, eee, 
me, me, me! At thirty years old they 
got no more use for the letto matri- 
moniale, no. The big bed goes to the 
basement! They get little beds from 
Sears Roebuck and sleep on their 
bellies! 


FATHER DE LEO: Attenzione! 


SERAFINA: They make the life without 
glory. Instead of the heart they got the 
deep-freeze in the house. The men, they 
don’t feel no glory, not in the house 
with them women; they go to the bars, 


fight in them, get drunk, get fat, put 
horns on the women because the wo- 
men don’t give them the love which is 
glory.—I did, I give him the glory. To 
me the big bed was beautiful like a 
religion. Now I lie on it with dreams, 
with memories only! But it is still beau- 
tiful to me and I don’t believe that the 
man in my heart gave me horns! (The 
women whisper.) What, what are they 
saying? Does ev’rybody know some- 
thing that I don’t know?—No, all I want 
is a sign, a sign from Our Lady, to tell 
me the lies is a lie! And then 1... 
(The women laugh on the embank- 
ment. SERAFINA starts fiercely toward 
them. They scatter.) Squeak, squeak, 
squawk, squawk! Hens—like water 
thrown on them! (There is the sound 
of mocking laughter.) 


FATHER DE LEO: People are laughing at 
you on all the porches. 


SERAFINA: I’m laughing, too. Listen to 
me, I’m laughing! (She breaks into 
loud, false laughter, first from the porch, 
then from the foot of the embankment, 
then crossing in front of the house.) Ha, 
ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! Now ev’rybody 
is laughing. Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! 


FATHER DE LEO: Zitta ora!—Think of your 
daughter. 


SERAFINA: (understanding the word 
“daughter”) You, you think of my 
daughter! Today you give out the di- 
plomas, today at the high school you 
give out the prizes, diplomas! You give 
to my daughter a set of books call the 
Digest of Knowledge! What does she 
know? How to be cheap already?—Oh, 
yes, that is what to learn, how to be 
cheap and to cheat!—You know what 
they do at this high school? They ruin 
the girls there! They give the spring 
dance because the girls are man-crazy. 
And there at that dance my daughter 
goes with a sailor that has in his ear a 
gold ring! And pants so tight that a 
woman ought not to look at him! This 
morning, this morning she cuts with a 
knife her wrist if I don’t let her go!— 
Now all of them gone to some island, 
they call it a picnic, all of them, gone 
in a—boat! 


FATHER DE LEO: There was a school pic- 
nic, chaperoned by the teachers. 


SERAFINA: Oh, lo so, lo so! The man- 
crazy old-maid teachers!—They all run 
wild on the island! 


FATHER DE LEO: Serafina delle Rose! (He 
picks up the chair by the back and 
hauls it to the porch when she starts to 
resume her seat.)—I command you to 
go in the house. 


SERAFINA: Go in the house? I will. I 
will go in the house if you will answer 
one question—Will you answer one 
question? 
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FATHER DE LEO: I will if I know the 
answer. 


SERAFINA: Aw, you know the answer!— 
You used to hear the confessions of my 
husband. (She turns to face the priest.) 


FATHER DE LEO: Yes, I heard his confes- 
sions ... 


SERAFINA: (with difficulty) Did he ever 
speak to you of a woman? 


(A child cries out and races across in 
front of the house. FATHER DE LEO picks 
up his panama hat. sERAFINA paces 
slowly toward him. He starts away 
from the house.) 


SERAFINA: (rushing after him) Aspet- 
tate! Aspettate un momento! 


FATHER DE LEO: (fearfully, not looking at 
her) Che volete. 


SERAFINA: Rispondetemi! (She strikes 
her breast.) Did he speak of a woman 
to you? 


FATHER DE LEO: You know better than to 
ask me such a question. I don’t break 
the Church laws. The secrets of the con- 
fessional are sacred to me. (He walks 
away.) 


SERAFINA: (pursuing and clutching his 
arm) I got to know. You could tell me. 


FATHER DE LEO: Let go of me, Serafina! 


SERAFINA: Not till you tell me, Father. 
Father, you tell me, please tell me! 
Or I will go mad! (in a fierce whisper) 
I will go back in the house and smash 
the urn with the ashes—if you don’t 
tell me! I will go mad with the doubt 
in my heart and I will smash the urn 
and scatter the ashes—of my husband’s 


body! 


FATHER DE LEO: What could I tell you? 
If you would not believe the known 
facts about him... 


SERAFINA: Known facts, who knows the 
known facts? 


(The neighbor women have heard the 
argument and begin to crowd around, 
muttering in shocked whispers at 
SERAFINA’S lack of respect.) 


FATHER DE LEO: (frightened) Lasciatemi, 
lasciatemi stare—Oh, Serafina, I am too 
old for this—please!—Everybody is .. . 


SERAFINA: (in a fierce, hissing whisper) 
Nobody knew my rose of the world but 
me and now they can lie because the 
rose ain’t living. They want the rose 
ashes scattered because I had too much 
glory. They don’t want glory like that 
in nobody’s heart. They want—mouse- 
squeaking!—known facts—Who knows 
the known facts? You—padres—wear 
black because of the fact that the facts 
are known by nobody! 


FATHER DE LEO: Oh, Serafina! There are 
people watching! 
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SERAFINA: Let them watch something. 
That will be a change for them.—It’'s 
been a long time I wanted to break out 
like this and now !... 


FATHER DE LEO: I am too old a man; I 
am not strong enough. I am sixty-seven 
years old! Must I call for help, now? 


SERAFINA: Yes, call! Call for help, but 
I won’t let you go till you tell me! 


FATHER DE LEO: You're not a respectable 
woman. 


SERAFINA: No, I’m not a _ respectable; 
I’m a woman. 


FATHER DE LEO: No, you are not a woman. 
You are an animal! 


SERAFINA: Si, si, animale! Sono animale! 
Animale. Tell them all, shout it all to 
them, up and down the whole block! 
The widow Delle Rose is not respect- 
able, she is not even a woman, she is 
an animal! She is attacking the priest! 
She will tear the black suit off him 
unless he tells her the whores in this 
town are lying to her! 


(The neighbor women have been 
drawing closer as the argument pro- 
gresses, and now they come to FATHER 
DE LEO’s rescue and assist him to get 
away from SERAFINA, who. is on the 
point of attacking him bodily. He 
cries out, “Officer! Officer!” but the 
women drag SERAFINA from him and 
lead him away with comforting 
murmurs.) 


SERAFINA: (striking her wrists together) 
Yes, it’s me, it’s me! ! Lock me up, lock 
me, lock me up! Or I will—smash!—the 
marble ... (She throws her head far 
back and presses her fists to her eyes 
Then she rushes crazily to the steps and 
falls across them.) 


ASSUNTA: Serafina! Figlia! Figlia! An- 
diamo a casa! 


SERAFINA: Leave me alone, old woman 


(She returns slowly to the porch steps 
and sinks down on them, sitting like 
a tired man, her knees spread apart 
and her head cupped in her hands. The 
children steal back around the house 
A little boy shoots a bean-shooter at 
her. She starts up with a cry. The 
children scatter, shrieking. She sinks 
back down on the steps, then leans 
back, staring up at the sky, her body 
rocking.) 


SERAFINA: Oh, Lady, Lady, Lady, give 
me a sign! 


(As if in mocking answer, a novelty 
salesman appears and approaches the 
porch. He is a fat man in a seersucker 
suit and a straw hat with a yellow, 
red and purple band. His face is beet- 
red and great moons of sweat have 
soaked through the armpits of his 
jacket. His shirt is lavender, and his 


tie, pale blue with great yellow polka 
dots, is a butterfly bow. His entrance 
is accompanied by a brief, satiric 
strain of music.) 


THE SALESMAN: Good afternoon, lady. 
(She looks up slowly. THE SALESMAN 
talks sweetly, as if reciting a prayer.) 
I got a little novelty here which I am 
offering to just a few lucky people at 
what we call an introductory price. 
Know what I mean? Not a regular price 
but a price which is less than what it 
costs to manufacture the article, a price 
we are making for the sake of intro- 
ducing the product in the Gulf Coast 
territory. Lady, this thing here that I’m 
droppin’ right in youah lap is bigger 
than television; it’s going to revolution- 
ize the domestic life of America——Now 
I don’t do house to house canvassing. 
I sell directly to merchants but when 
I stopped over there to have my car 
serviced, I seen you taking the air on 
the steps and I thought I would just 
drop over and . 

(There is the sound of a big truck 

stopping on the highway, and a man’s 

voice, ALVARO’s, is heard shouting.) 


ALVARO: Hey! Hey, you road hog! 


THE SALESMAN: (taking a sample out of 
his bag) Now, lady, this little article 
has a deceptive appearance. First of all, 
I want you to notice how compact it is. 
It takes up no more space than . . 


(ALVARO comes down from the em- 
bankment. He is about twenty-five 
years old, dark and very goodlooking. 
He is one of those Mediterranean 
types that resemble glossy young 
bulls. He is short in stature, has a 
massively sculptural torso and bluish- 
black curls. His face and manner are 
clownish; he has a charming awk- 
wardness. There is a startling, impro- 
vised air about him, he frequently 
seems surprised at his own speeches 
and actions, as though he had not at 
all anticipated them. At the moment 
when we first hear his voice the sound 
of a timpani begins, at first very pia- 
nissimo, but building up as he ap- 
proaches, till it reaches a vibrant 
climax with his appearance to SERA- 
rina beside the house.) 


ALVARO: Hey. 


THE SALESMAN: (without glancing at 
him) Hay is for horses!—Now, madam, 
you see what happens when I press 
this button? 


(The article explodes in SERAFINA’S 
face. She slaps it away with an angry 
cry. At the same time ALVARO ad- 
vances, trembling with rage, to the 
porch steps. He is sweating and stam- 
mering with pent-up fury at a world 
of frustrations which are temporarily 
localized in the gross figure of this 
salesman.) 








ALVARO: Hey, you! Come here! What the 
hell’s the idea, back there at that curve? 
You make me drive off the highway! 


THE SALESMAN: (to SERAFINA) Excuse me 
for just one minute. (He wheels men- 
acingly about to face ALVARO.) Is some- 
thing giving you gas pains, Maccaroni? 


ALVARO: My name is not Maccaroni. 
THE SALESMAN: All right. Spaghetti. 


ALVARO: (almost sobbing with passion) 
I am not maccaroni. I am not spaghetti. 
I am a human being that drives a truck 
of bananas. I drive a truck of bananas 
for the Southern Fruit Company for a 
living, not to to play cowboys and In- 
dians on no highway with a rotten road 
hog. You got a 4-lane highway between 
Pass Christian and here. I give you the 
sign to pass me. You tail me and give 
me the horn. You yell “Wop” at me and 
“Dago.” “Move over, Wop, move over, 
Dago.” Then at the goddam curve, you 
go pass me and make me drive off the 
highway and yell back “Son of a bitch 
of a Dago!” I don’t like that, no, no! 
And I am glad you stop here. Take the 
cigar from your mouth, take out the 
cigar! 

THE SALESMAN: 
greeseball. 
ALvARO: If I take it out I will push it 
down your throat. I got three depend- 
ents! If I fight, I get fired, but I will 
fight and get fired. Take out the cigar! 


Take it out for me, 


(Spectators begin to gather at the 
edge of the scene. SERAFINA stares at 
the truck driver, her eyes like a som- 
nambule’s. All at once she utters a 
low cry and seems about to fall.) 


ALVARO: Take out the cigar, take out, 
take out the cigar! 


(He snatches the cigar from THE 
SALESMAN’S mouth and THE SALESMAN 
brings his knee up violently into aL- 
vaRO’s groin. Bending double and 
retching with pain, ALVARO staggers 
over to the porch.) 


THE SALESMAN: (shouting, as he goes off) 
I got your license number, Maccaroni! 
I know your boss! 


ALVARO: (howling) Drop dead! (He sud- 
denly staggers up the steps.) Lady, lady, 
I got to go in the house! 


(As soon as he enters, he bursts into 
rending sobs, leaning against a wall 
and shaking convulsively. The spec- 
tators outside laugh as they scatter. 
SERAFINA slowly enters the house. The 
screen door rasps loudly on its rusty 
springs as she lets it swing gradually 
shut behind her, her eyes remaining 
fixed with a look of stupified wonder 
upon the sobbing figure of the truck 
driver. We must understand her pro- 
found unconscious response to this 
sudden contact with distress as acute 
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as her own. There is a long pause as 
the door makes its whining, catlike 
noise swinging shut by degrees.) 


SERAFINA: Somebody’s—in my house? 
(finally, in a hoarse, tremulous whisper) 
What are you—doing in here? Why 
have you—come in my house? 


atvaro: Oh, lady—leave me alone!— 
Please—now! 


SERAFINA: You— got no business — in 
here... 


ALVARO: I got to cry after a fight. I'm 
sorry, lady. I... (The sobs still shake 
him. He leans on a dummy.) 


SERAFINA: Don’t lean on my dummy. 
Sit down if you can’t stand up.—What 
is the matter with you? 


ALVARO: I always cry after a fight. But 
I don’t want people to see me. It’s not 
like a man. (There is a long pause; 
SERAFINA’S attitude seems to warm to- 
ward a man.) 


SERAFINA: A man is not no different 
from no one else .. . (All at once her 
face puckers up, and for the first time 
in the play seraFina begins to weep, at 
first soundlessly, then audibly. Soon she 
is sobbing as loudlu as atvaro. She 
speaks between sobs.)—I always cry— 
when somebody else is crying .. . 


ALvARO: No, no, lady, don’t cry! Why 
should you cry? I will stop. I will stop 
in a minute. This is not like a man. 
I am ashame of myself. I will stop now; 
please, lady ... 


(Still crouching a little with pain, a 
hand clasped to his abdomen, ALVARO 
turns away from the wall. He blows 
his nose between two fingers. SERAFINA 
picks up a scrap of white voile and 
gives it to him to wipe his fingers.) 


SERAFINA: Your jacket is torn. 


ALVARO: (sobbing) My company jacket 
is torn? 


SERAFINA: Yes... 
ALVARO: Where is it torn? 
(sobbing) Down the—back. 


ALVARO: Oh, Dio! 


SERAFINA: 


SERAFINA: Take it off. I will sew it up 
for you. I do—sewing. 


ALVARO: Oh, Dio! (sobbing) I got three 
dependents! (He holds up three fingers 
and shakes them violently at SERAFINA.) 


SERAFINA: Give me—give me your jacket. 


ALVARO: He took down my license 
number! 
SERAFINA: People are always taking 


down license numbers and telephone 
numbers and numbers that don’t mean 
nothing—all them numbers .. . 


ALVARO: Three, three dependents! Not 
citizens, even! No relief checks, no 


nothing! (seRAFINA sobs.) He is going 
to complain to the boss. 


SERAFINA: I wanted to cry all day. 


ALVARO: He said he would fire me if 
I don’t stop fighting! 


SERAFINA: Stop crying so I can stop 
crying. 


ALVARO: I am a sissy. Excuse me. I am 
ashame. 


SERAFINA: Don’t be ashame of nothing, 
the world is too crazy for people to be 
ashame in it. I’m not ashame and I had 
two fights on the street and my daugh- 
ter called me “disgusting.” I got to sew 
this by hand; the machine is broke in 
a fight with two women. 


ALVARO: That’s what—they call a cat 
fight .. . (He blows his nose.) 


SERAFINA: Open the shutters, please, for 
me. I can’t see to work. (She has crossed 
to her work table. He goes over to the 
window. As he opens the shutters, the 
light falls across his fine torso, the un- 
dershirt clinging wetly to his dark olive 
skin. SERAFINA is struck and murmurs: 
“Ohhh...” There is the sound of 
music.) 


ALVARO: What, lady? 


SERAFINA: (in a strange voice) The light 
on the body was like a man that lived 
here... 


ALvARO: Che dice? 


SERAFINA: Niente.—Ma com’é strano!— 
Lei @ Napoletano? (She is threading a 
needle.) 


ALVARO: Io sono Siciliano! (SERAFINA 
sticks her finger with her needle and 
cries out.) Che fa? 


SERAFINA: I— stuck myself with the— 
needle!—You had—better wash up... 


ALVARO: Dov’e il gabinetto? 


SERAFINA: (almost inaudably) Dietro. 
(She points vaguely back.) 


atvaRO: Con permesso! (He moves past 
her. As he does so, she picks up a pair 
of broken spectacles on the work table. 
Holding them up by the single remain- 
ing side piece, like a lorgnette, she in- 
spects his passing figure with an air of 
stupefaction. As he goes out, he says:) 
A kick like that can have serious conse- 
quences! (He goes into the back of the 
house.) 


SERAFINA: (after a pause) Madonna 
Santa!—My husband’s body, with the 
head of a clown! (She crosses to the 
Madonna.) O Lady, O Lady! (She makes 
an imploring gesture.) Speak to me!— 
What are you saying?—Please, Lady, 
I can’t hear you; Is it a sign? Is it a 
sign of something? What does it mean? 
Oh, speak to me, Lady!—Everything is 
too strange! 
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(She gives up the useless entreaty to 
the impassive statute. Then she rushes 
to the cupboard, clambers up on a 
chair and seizes a bottle of wine from 
the top shelf. But she finds it impos- 
sible to descend from the chair. Clasp- 
ing the dusty bottle to her breast. she 
crouches there, helplessly whimper- 
ing like a child, as ALVARO comes 
back in.) 


ALVARO: Ciao! 

SERAFINA: I can’t get up. 

ALVARO: You mean you can’t get down? 
SERAFINA: I mean I—can’t get down .. . 


ALVARO: Con permesso, Signora! (He 
lifts her down from the chair.) 


SERAFINA: Grazie. 


ALVARO: I am ashame of what happen. 
Crying is not like a man. Did anyone 
see me? 


SERAFINA: Nobody saw you but me. To 
me it don’t matter. 


ALVARO: You are simpatica, molto!—It 
was not just the fight that makes me 
break down. I was like this all today! 
(He shakes his clenched fists in the air.) 


SERAFINA: You and—me, too!—What was 
the trouble today? 


ALVARO: My name is Mangiacavallo 
which means “Eat-a-horse.” It’s a com- 
ical name, I know. Maybe two thousand 
and seventy years ago one of my grand- 
fathers got so hungry that he ate up a 
horse! That ain’t my fault. Well, today 
at the Southern Fruit Company I find 
on the pay envelope not “Mangiaca- 
vallo” but “gat A HORSE” in big print! 
Ha, ha, ha, very funny!—I open the pay 
envelope! In it I find a notice —The 
wages have been garnishee! You know 
what garnishee is? (SERAFINA nods 
gravely.) Garnishee!—Eat a_horse!— 
Road hog!—All in one day is too much! 
I go crazy, I boil, I cry, and I am 
ashame but I am not able to help it!— 
Even a Wop truck driver’s a human 
being! And human beings must cry .. . 


SERAFINA: Yes, they must cry. I couldn't 
cry all day but now I have cried and 
I am feeling much better.— I will sew 
up the jacket... 


ALVARO: (licking his lips) What is that 
in your hand? A bottle of vino? 


SERAFINA: This is Spumanti. It comes 
from the house of the family of my 
husband. The Delle Rose! A very great 
family. I was a peasant, but I married 
a baron!—No, I still don’t believe it! 
I married a baron when I didn’t have 
shoes! 


ALVARO: Excuse me for asking—but 
where is the Baron now? (SERAFINA 
points gravely to the marble urn.) 


Where did you say? 
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SERAFINA: Them’re his ashes in that 
marble urn. 


ALVARO: Ma! Scusatemi! Scusatemi! 
(crossing himself)—I hope he is resting 
in peace. 


SERAFINA: It’s him you remind me of— 
when you opened the shutters. Not the 
face but the body.—Please get me some 
ice from the icebox in the kitchen. 
I had a—very bad day... 


ALVARO: Oh, ice! Yes—ice—I’ll get some 
... (As he goes out, she looks again 
through the broken spectacles at him.) 


SERAFINA: Non posso crederlo!—A clown 

of a face like that with my husband’s 

body! 
(There is the sound of ice being 
chopped in the kitchen. She inserts 
a corkscrew in the bottle but her 
efforts to open it are clumsily unsuc- 
cessful. ALVARO returns with a little 
bowl of ice. He sets it down so hard 
on the table that a piece flies out. He 
scrambles after it, retrieves it and 
wipes it off on his sweaty undershirt.) 


SERAFINA: I think the floor would be 
cleaner! 


ALVARO: Scusatemi!—I wash it again? 
SERAFINA: Fa niente! 
ALVARO: I am a—clean!—I ... 


SERAFINA: Fa niente, niente!—The bot- 
tle should be in the ice but the next 
best thing is to pour the wine over the 
bottle. 


ALVARO: You mean over the ice? 
SERAFINA: I mean over the... 


ALVARO: Let me open the bottle. Your 
hands are not used to rough work. (She 
surrenders the bottle to him and re- 
gards him through the broken specta- 
cles again.) 


SERAFINA: These little bits of white voile 
on the floor are not from a snowstorm. 
I been making voile dresses for high 
school graduation.—One for my daugh- 
ter and for thirteen other girls—All of 
the work I’m not sure didn’t kill me! 


ALVARO: The wine will make you feel 
better. 


(There is a youthful cry from out- 
side.) 


SERAFINA: There is a wild bunch of boys 
and girls in this town. In Sicily the boys 
would dance with the boys because a 
girl and a boy could not dance together 
unless they was going to be married. 
But here they run wild on islands!— 
boys, girls, man-crazy teachers .. . 


ALVARO: Ecco! (The cork comes off with 
a loud pop. SERAFINA cries out and stag- 
gers against the table. He laughs. She 
laughs with him, helplessly, unable to 
stop, unable to catch her breath.)—I 


like a woman that laughs with all her 
heart. 


SERAFINA: And a woman that cries with 
her heart? 


atvaro: I like everything that a woman 
does with her heart. 


(Both are suddenly embarrassed and 
their laughter dies out. SERAFINA 
smooths down her rayon slip. He 
hands her a glass of the sparkling 
wine with ice in it. She murmurs 
“Grazie.” 


(Unconsciously the injured finger is 
lifted again to her lip and she wan- 
ders away from the table with the 
glass held shakily.) 


ALVARO: (continuing nervously) I see 
you had a bad day. 


SERAFINA: Sono cosi—stanca.. . 


ALVARO: (suddenly springing to the 
window and shouting) Hey, you kids, 
git down off that truck! Keep your 
hands off them bananas! (At the words 
“truck” and “bananas” SERAFINA gasps 
again and spills some wine on her slip.) 
Little buggers!—Scusatemi . . . 


SERAFINA: You haul—you haul bananas? 
Atvaro: Si, Signora. 

SERAFINA: Is it a 10-ton truck? 
ALvaRO: An 8-ton truck. 


SERAFINA: My husband hauled bananas 
in a 10-ton truck. 


ALVARD: Well, he was a baron. 
SERAFINA: Do you haul just bananas? 


ALVARO: Just bananas. What else would 
I haul? 


SERAFINA: My husband hauled bananas, 
but underneath the bananas was some- 
thing else. He was—wild like a—Gypsy. 
—“Wild—like a—Gypsy?” Who said 
that?—I hate to start to remember, and 
then not remember .. . 


(The dialogue between them is full of 
odd hesitations, broken sentences and 
tentative gestures. Both are nervously 
exhausted after their respective or- 
deals. Their fumbling communication 
has a curious intimacy and sweetness. 
like the meeting of two lonely chil- 
dren for the first time. It is oddly 
luxurious to them both, luxurious as 
the first cool wind of evening after a 
scorching day. SERAFINA idly picks up 
a little Sicilian souvenir card from 
a table.) 


SERAFINA: The priest was against it. 
ALVARO: What was the priest against? 


SERAFINA: Me keeping the ashes. It was 
against the Church law. But I had to 
have something and that was all I 
could have. 












SERAFINA: The priest was against it . . . Me keeping the ashes. It was 





against the Church law. But I had to have something and that was all 
I could have. (Maureen Stapleton and Eli Wallach) 


ALVARO: I don’t see nothing wrong 
with it. 


SERAFINA: You don’t? 


ALVARO: No! Niente!—The body would’ve 
decayed, but ashes always stay clean. 


SERAFINA: (eagerly) Si, si, bodies decay, 
but ashes always stay clean! Come here. 
I show you this picture—my wedding. 
(She removes a picture tenderly from 
the wall.) Here’s me a bride of four- 
teen, and this—this—this 
the picture with her finger and turning 
her face to ALVARO with great lustrous 
eyes) My husband! (There is a pause 
He takes the picture from her hand and 
holds it first close to his eyes, then far 
back, then again close with suspirations 
of appropriate awe.) Annnh?—Annnh? 
—Che dice! 


(drumming 


ALVARO: (slowly, with great emphasis) 
Che bell’ uomo! Che bell’ uomo! 


SERAFINA: (replacing the picture) A rose 
of a man. On his chest he had the tattoo 
of a rose. (then, quite suddenly)—Do 
you believe strange things, or do you 
doubt them? 


ALVARO: If strange things didn’t happen, 
I wouldn’t be here. You wouldn’t be 
here. We wouldn't be talking together. 
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SERAFINA: Davvero! I'll tell you some- 
thing about the tattoo of my husband. 
My husband, he had this rose tattoo on 
his chest. One night I woke up with a 
burning pain on me here. I turn on the 
light. I looked at my naked breast and 
on it I see the rose tattoo of my hus- 
band, on me, on my breast, his tattoo 


ALVARO: Strano! 


SERAFINA: And that was the night that— 
I got to speak frankly to tell you . 


ALVARO: Speak frankly! We’re grown-up 
people. 


SERAFINA: That was the night I con- 
ceived my son—the little boy that was 
lost when I lost my husband 


ALVARO: Che cosa—strana!—Would you 
be willing to show me the rose tattoo? 


SERAFINA: Oh, it’s gone now, it only 
lasted a moment. But I did see it. I saw 
it clearly—Do you believe me? 


ALVARO: Lo credo! 


SERAFINA: I don’t know why I told you. 
But I like what you said. That bodies 
decay but ashes always stay clean— 
immacolate!—But, you know, there are 
some people that want to make every- 
thing dirty. Two of them kind of people 


come in the house today and told me a 
terrible lie in front of the ashes.—So 
awful a lie that if I thought it was true 
—I would smash the urn—and throw 
the ashes away! (She hurls her glass 
suddenly to the floor.) Smash it, smash 
it like that! 


ALVARO: Ma!—Baronessa! 


(SERAFINAS seizes a broom and sweeps 
the fragments of glass away.) 


SERAFINA: And take this broom and 
sweep them out the back door like so 
much trash! 


ALVARO: (impressed by her violence and 
a little awed) What lie did they tell 
you? 


SERAFINA: No, no, no! I don’t want to 
talk about it! (She throws down the 
broom.) I just want to forget it; it 
wasn’t true, it was false, false, false!— 
as the hearts of the bitches that told 
eas 


ALvARO: Yes. I would forget anything 
that makes you unhappy. 


SERAFINA: The memory of a love don’t 
make you unhappy unless you believe 
a lie that makes it dirty. I don’t believe 
in the lie. The ashes are clean. The 
memory of the rose in my heart is per- 
fect!—your glass is weeping .. . 


ALVARO: Your glass is weeping too. 


(While she fills his glass, he moves 
about the room, looking here and 
there. She follows him. Each time he 
picks up an article for inspection she 
gently takes it from him and exam- 
ines it herself with fresh interest.) 


ALVARO: Cozy little homelike place you 
got here. 


SERAFINA: Oh, it’s—molto modesto.— 
You got a nice place too? 


ALVARO: I got a place with three de- 
pendents in it. 


SERAFINA: What—dependents? 


ALVARO: (counting them on his fingers) 
One old maid sister, one feeble-minded 
grandmother, one lush of a pop that’s 
not worth the powder it takes to blow 
him to hell—They got the parchesi 
habit. They play the game of parchesi, 
morning, night, noon. Passing a bucket 
of beer around the table .. . 


SERAFINA: They got the beer habit, too? 


ALVARO: Oh, yes. And the numbers 
habit. This spring the old maid sister 
gets female trouble—mostly mental, I 
think—she turns the housekeeping over 
to the feeble-minded grandmother, a 
very sweet old lady who don’t think 
it is necessary to pay the grocery bill 
so long as there’s money to play the 
numbers. She plays the numbers. She 
has a perfect system except it don’t 
ever work. And the grocery bill goes 
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up, up, up, up, up!—so high you can’t 
even see it!—Today the Ideal Grocery 
Company garnishees my wages 
There, now! I’ve told you my life. . . 
(The parrot squawks. He goes over to 
the cage.) Hello, Polly, how’s tricks? 


SERAFINA: The name ain’t Polly. It ain’t 
a she; it’s a he. 


ALVARO: How can you tell with all them 
tail feathers? (He sticks his finger in 
the cage, pokes at the parrot and gets 
bitten.) Owww! 


SERAFINA: (vicariously) Ouuu ... (AL- 
vaRO sticks his injured finger in his 
mouth. SERAFINA puts her corresponding 
finger in her mouth. He crosses to the 
telephone.) I told you watch out.— 
What are you calling, a doctor? 


ALVARO: I am calling my boss in Biloxi 
to explain why I’m late. 


SERAFINA: The call to Biloxi is a ten- 
cent call. 


ALVARO: Don’t worry about it. 


SERAFINA: I’m not worried about it. You 
will pay it. 


ALVARO: You got a sensible attitude 
toward life . . . Give me the Southern 
Fruit Company in Biloxi—seven-eight- 
seven! 


SERAFINA: You are a bachelor. With 
three dependents? (She glances below 
his belt.) 


ALVARO: 
dreams! 


I'll tell you my hopes and 


SERAFINA: Who? Me? 


ALVARO: I am hoping to meet some sen- 
sible older lady. Maybe a lady a little 
bit older than me.—I don’t care if she’s 
a little too plump or not such a stylish 
dresser! (SERAFINA self-consciously pulls 
up a dangling strap.) The important 
thing in a lady is understanding. Good 
sense. And I want her to have a well- 
furnished house and a profitable little 
business of some kind . . . (He looks 
about him significantly.) 


SERAFINA: And such a lady, with a well- 
furnished house and business, what does 
she want with a man with three de- 
pendents with the parchesi and the beer 
habit, playing the numbers! 


ALVARO: Love and affection!—in a world 
that is lonely—and cold! 


SERAFINA: It might be lonely but I would 
not say “cold” on this particular day! 


ALVARO: Love and affection is what I 
got to offer on hot or cold days in this 
lonely old world and is what I am look- 
ing for. I got nothing else. Mangiaca- 
vallo has nothing. In fact, he is the 
grandson of the village idiot of Ribera! 


SERAFINA: (uneasily) I see you like to 
make—jokes! 
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atvarO: No, no joke!—Davvero!—He 
chased my grandmother in a flooded 
rice field. She slip on a wet rock.—Ecco! 
Here I am. 


SERAFINA: You ought to be more re- 
spectful. 


ALVARO: What have I got to respect? 
The rock my grandmother slips on? 


SERAFINA: Yourself at least! Don’t you 
work for a living? 


aALvaro: If I don’t work for a living I 
would respect myself more. Baronessa, 
I am a healthy young man, existing 
without no love life. I look at the mag- 
azine pictures. Them girls in the adver- 
tisement—you know what I mean? A 
little bitty thing here? A little bitty 
thing there? 


(He touches two portions of his anat- 
omy. The latter portion embarrasses 
SERAFINA, who quietly announces:) 


SERAFINA: The call is ten cents for three 
minutes. Is the line busy? 


ALVARO: Not the line, but the boss. 


SERAFINA: And the charge for the call 
goes higher. That ain’t the phone of a 
millionaire you’re using! 


ALvaRO: I think you talk a poor mouth 
(He picks up the piggy bank and shakes 
it.) This pig sounds well-fed to me. 


SERAFINA: Dimes and quarters. 


ALVARO: Dimes and quarters’re better 
than nickels and dimes. (SERAFINA rises 
severely and removes the piggy bank 
from his grasp.) Ha, ha, ha! You think 
I’m a bank robber? 


SERAFINA: I think you are maleducto! 
Just get your boss on the phone or 
hang the phone up. 


ALvARO: What, what! Mr. Siccardi? How 
tricks at the Southern Fruit Comp’ny 
this hot afternoon? Ha, ha, ha!—Man- 
giacavallo!—What? You got the com- 
plaint already? Sentite, per favore! 
This road hog was—Mr. Siccardi? (He 
jiggles the hook; then slowly hangs up.) 
A man with three dependents!—out of 
a job... (There is a pause.) 


SERAFINA: Well, you better ask the 
operator the charges. 


ALVARO: Oofla! A man with three de- 
pendents—out of a job! 


SERAFINA: I can’t see to work no more. 
I got a suggestion to make. Open the 
bottom drawer of that there bureau and 
you will find a shirt in white tissue 
paper and you can wear that one while 
I am fixing this. And call for it later. 
(He crosses to the bureau.)—It was 
made for somebody that never called 
for it. (He removes the package.) Is 
there a name pinned to it? 


ALVARO: Yes, it’s... 


SERAFINA: (fiercely, but with no physi- 
cal movement) Don’t tell me the name! 
Throw it away, out the window! 


ALVARO: Perché? 
SERAFINA: Throw it, throw it away! 


ALVARO: (crumpling the paper and 
throwing it through the window) Ecco 
fatto! (There is a distant cry of children 
as he unwraps the package and holds 
up the rose silk shirt, exclaiming in 
Latin delight at the luxury of it.) Colore 
di rose! Seta! Seta pura!—Oh, this shirt 
is too good for Mangiacavallo! Every- 
thing here is too good for Mangiacavallo! 


SERAFINA: Nothing’s too good for a man 
if the man is good. 


ALVARO: The grandson of a village idiot 
is not that good. 


SERAFINA: No matter whose grandson 
you are, put it on; you are welcome to 
wear it. 


ALVARO: (slipping voluptuously into the 
shirt) Ssssssss! 


SERAFINA: How does it feel, the silk, 
on you? 


ALVARO: It feels like a girl’s hands on 
me! (There is a pause, while he shows 
her the whiteness of his teeth.) 


SERAFINA: (holding up her broken spec- 
tacles) It will make you less trouble. 


ALVARO: There is nothing more beautiful 
than a gift between people!—Now you 
are smiling!—You like me a little bit 
better? 

SERAFINA: (slowly and tenderly) You 
know what they should of done when 
you was a baby? They should of put 
tape on your ears to hold them back so 
when you grow up they wouldn’t stick 
out like the wings of a little kewpie! 
(She touches his ear, a very slight 
touch, betraying too much of her heart. 
Both laugh a little and she turns away, 
embarrassed.) 


(Outside the goat bleats and there is 
the sound of splintering timber. One 
of the children races into the front 
yard, crying out.) 


SALVATORE: Mizz’ Dell’ Rose! The black 
goat’s in your yard! 


SERAFINA: I] becco della strega! 


(SERAFINA dashes to the window, 
throws the shutters violently open 
and leans way out. This time, she 
almost feels relief in this distraction. 
The interlude of the goat chase has 
a quality of crazed exaltation. Out- 
side is heard the wild bleating of the 
goat and the jingling of his harness.) 


SERAFINA: Miei pomodori! Guarda i miei 
pomodori! 


THE STREGA: (entering the front yard 
with a broken length of rope, calling 
out) Heyeh, Billy! Heyeh. Heyeh, Billy! 
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SERAFINA: (making the sign of horns 
with her fingers) There is the Strega! 
She lets the goat in my yard to eat my 
tomatoes! (backing from the window) 
She has the eye; she has the malocchio, 
and so does the goat! The goat has the 
evil eye, too. He got in my yard the 
night that I lost Rosario and my boy! 
Madonna, Madonna mia! Get that goat 
out of my yard! (She retreats to the 
Madonna, making the sign of the horns 
with her fingers, while the goat chase 
continues outside.) 


ALVARO: Now take it easy; I will catch 
the black goat and give him a kick that 
he will never forget! 


(ALVARO runs out the front door and 
joins in the chase. The little boy is 
clapping together a pair of tin pan 
lids which sound like cymbals. The 
effect is weird and beautiful with the 
wild cries of the children and the 
goat’s bleating. SERAFINA remains anx- 
iously half way between the shutters 
and the protecting Madonna. She gives 
a furious imitation of the bleating 
goat, contorting her face with loath- 
ing. It is the fury of woman at the 
desire she suffers. At last the goat is 
captured.) 


BRUNO: Got him, got him, got him! 
ALVARO: Vieni presto, Diavolo! 


(ALVARO appears around the side of 
the house with a tight hold on the 
broken rope around the goat’s neck. 
The boy follows behind, gleefully 
clapping the tin lids together, and 
further back follows THE sTREGA, hold- 
ing her broken length of rope, her 
gray hair hanging into her face and 
her black skirts caught up in one 
hand, revealing bare feet and hairy 
legs. SERAFINA comes out on the porch 
as the grotesque little procession 
passes before it, and she raises her 
hand with the fingers making horns 
as the goat and THE STREGA pass her. 
ALVARO turns the goat over to THE 
STREGA and comes panting back to 
the house.) 


ALvaRO: Niente paura!—I got to go now. 
—You have been troppo gentile, Mrs. . . 


SERAFINA: I am the widow of the Baron 
Delle Rose.—Excuse the way I’'m—not 
dressed (He keeps hold of her 
hand as he stands on the porch steps. 
She continues very shyly, panting a 
little.) I am not always like this.— 
Sometimes I fix myself up!—When my 
husband was living, when my husband 
comes home, when he was living—I had 
a clean dress on! And sometimes even, 
I—put a rose in my hair... 


ALVARO: A rose in your hair would be 
pretty! 


SERAFINA: But for a widow—it ain't the 
time of roses ... 


(The sound of music is heard, of a 
mandolin playing.) 


ALVARO: Naw, you make a mistake! It’s 
always for everybody the time of roses! 
The rose is the heart of the world like 
the heart is the—heart of the—body! 
But you, Baronessa—you know what I 
think you have done? 


SERAFINA: What—what have I—done? 


ALVARO: You have put your heart in 
the marble urn with the ashes. (Now 
singing is heard along with the music, 
which continues to the end of the 
scene.) And if in a storm sometime, or 
sometime when a 10-ton truck goes 
down the highway—the marble urn was 
to break! (He suddenly points up at 
the sky.) Look! Look, Baronessa! 


SERAFINA: Look? 


don’t see! 


(startled) Look? I 


ALVARO: I was pointing at your heart, 
broken out of the urn and away from 
the ashes!—Rondinella felice! (He makes 
an airy gesture toward the fading sky.) 


SERAFINA: Oh! (He whistles like a bird 
and makes graceful winglike motions 
with his hands.) Buffone, buffone— 
piantatela! I take you serious—then you 
make it a joke .. . (She smiles invol- 


untarily at his antics.) 


ALVARO: 
back? 


When can I bring the shirt 


SERAFINA: When do you pass by again? 


ALVARO: I will pass by tonight after sup- 
per. Volete? 


SERAFINA: Then look at the window to- 
night. If the shutters are open and there 
is a light in the window, you can stop 
by for your—jacket—but if the shutters 
are closed, you better not stop because 
my Rosa will be home. Rosa’s my 
daughter. She has gone to a picnic— 
maybe—home early—but you know how 
picnics are. They—wait for the moon to 
—start singing.—Not that there’s noth- 
ing wrong in two grown-up people hav- 
ing a quiet conversation!—but Rosa’s 
fifteen—I got to be careful to set her 
a perfect example. 


ALVARO: I will look at the window.— 
I will look at the win-doow! (He imi- 
tates a bird flying off with gay whistles.) 


SERAFINA: Buffone! 


ALVARO: (shouting from outside) Hey, 
you little buggers, climb down off that 
truck! Lay offa them bananas! 


(His truck is heard starting and pull- 
ing away. SERAFINA stands motionless 
on the porch, searching the sky with 
her eyes.) 


SERAFINA: Rosario, forgive me! Forgive 
me for thinking the awful lie could be 
true! 


(The light in the house dims out. 
A little boy races into the yard hold- 
ing triumphantly aloft a great golden 
bunch of bananas. A little girl pur- 
sues him with shrill cries. He eludes 
her. They dash around the house. The 
light fades and the curtain falls.) 


ACT THREE 


It is the evening of the same day. 
The neighborhood children are playing 
games around the house. One of them 
is counting by fives to a hundred, call- 
ing out the numbers, as he leans against 
the palm tree. 


SERAFINA is in the parlor, sitting on the 
sofa. She is seated stiffly and formally, 
wearing a gown that she has not worn 
since the death of her husband, and 
with a rose in her hair. It becomes ob- 
vious from her movements that she is 
wearing a girdle that constricts her 
unendurably. 


(There is the sound of a truck ap- 
proaching up on the highway. SERA- 
FINA rises to an odd, crouching posi- 
tion. But the truck passes by without 
stopping. The girdle is becoming quite 
intolerable to SERAFINA and she de- 
cides to take it off, going behind the 
sofa to do so. With much grunting, 
she has gotten it down as far as her 
knees, when there is the sound out- 
side of another truck approaching. 
This time the truck stops up on the 
highway, with a sound of screeching 
brakes. She realizes that ALVARO is 
coming, and her efforts to get out of 
the girdle, which is now pinioning her 
legs, become frantic. She hobbles from 
behind the sofa as ALVARO appears in 
front of the house.) 


ALVARO: (gaily) Rondinella felice! I will 
look at win-dooooo! Signora delle Rose! 


(SERAFINA’S response to this salutation 
is a groan of anguish. She hobbles 
and totters desperately to the curtains 
between the rooms and reaches them 
just in time to hide herself as ALVARO 
comes into the parlor from the porch 
through the screen door. He is carry- 
ing a package and a candy bor.) 


ALVARO: C’e nessuno? 


SERAFINA: (at first inaudibly): Si, si, 
sono qui. (then loudly and hoarsely, as 
she finally gets the girdle off her legs) 
Si, si, sono qui! (To cover her embar- 
rassment, she busies herself with fixing 
wine glasses on a tray.) 


ALVARO: I hear the rattle of glasses! 
Let me help you! (He goes eagerly 
through the curtain but stops short. 
astonished.) 


SERAFINA: Is—something the—matter? 
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ALVARO: I didn’t expect to see you look- 
ing so pretty! You are a young little 
widow! 

SERAFINA: You are—fix yourself up... 


ALVARO: I been to The Ideal Barber’s! 
I got the whole works! 


SERAFINA: (faintly, retreating from him 
a little) You got—rose oil—in your 
oer 


ALVARO: Olio di rose! You like the smell 
of it? (Outside there is a wild, distant 
ery of children, and inside a pause. 
SERAFINA shakes her head slowly with 
the infinite wound of a recollection.) 
—You—don’t—like—the smell of it? 
Oh, then I wash the smell out, I go 
and ... (He starts toward the back. 
She raises her hand to stop him.) 


SERAFINA: No, no, no, fa—niente.—I— 
like the smell of it... 


(A little boy races into the yard, 
ducks some invisible missile, sticks 
out his tongue and yells: “Yahhhhh!” 
Then he dashes behind the house.) 


SERAFINA: Shall we—set down in the 
parlor? 


ALVARO: I guess that’s better than stand- 
ing up in the dining room. (He enters 
formally.)—Shall we set down on the 
sofa? 

SERAFINA: You take the sofa. I will set 
down on this chair. 


ALVARO: (disappointed) You don’t like 
to set on a sofa? 


SERAFINA: I lean back too far on that 
sofa. I like a straight back behind 
es 

ALVARO: That chair looks not comfort- 
able to me. 


SERAFINA: This chair is a comfortable 
chair. 


ALVARO: But it’s more easy to talk with 
two on a sofa! 


SERAFINA: I talk just as good on a chair 
as I talk on a sofa... (There is a 
pause. ALVARO nervously hitches his 
shoulder.) Why do you hitch your 
shoulders like that? 


ALVARO: Oh, that!—That’s a—nervous— 
habit... 


SERAFINA: I thought maybe the suit 
don’t fit you good... 


ALVARO: I bought this suit to get mar- 
ried in four years ago. 


SERAFINA: But didn’t get married? 


ALVARO: I give her, the girl, a zircon 
instead of a diamond. She had it ex- 
amined. The door was slammed in my 
face. 


SERAFINA: I think that maybe I'd do the 
same thing myself. 


ALVARO: Buy the zircon? 
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SERAFINA: No, slam the door. 


ALVARO: Her eyes were not sincere look- 
ing. You’ve got sincere looking eyes. 
Give me your hand so I can tell your 
fortune! (She pushes her chair back 
from him.) I see two men in your life. 
One very handsome. One not handsome. 
His ears are too big but not as big as 
his heart! He has three dependents.—In 
fact he has four dependents! Ha, ha, ha! 


SERAFINA: What is the fourth dependent? 


ALVARO: The one that every man’s got, 
his biggest expense, worst troublemaker 
and chief liability! Ha, ha, ha! 


SERAFINA: I hope you are not talking 
vulgar. (She rises and turns her back 
to him. Then she discovers the candy 
box.) What’s that fancy red box? 


ALVARO: A present I bought for a ner- 
vous but nice little lady! 


SERAFINA: Chocolates? Grazie! Grazie! 
But I’m too fat. 


ALVARO. You are not fat, you are just 
pleasing and plump. (He reaches way 
over to pinch the creamy flesh of her 
upper arm.) 


SERAFINA: No, please. Don’t make me 


nervous. If I get nervous again I will 
Start tocry . 


ALVARO: Let’s talk about something to 
take your mind off your troubles. You 
say you got a young daughter? 





SERAFINA: (in a choked voice) Yes. I 
got a young daughter. Her name is Rosa. 


ALVARO: Rosa, Rosa! She’s pretty? 


SERAFINA: She has the eyes of her father, 
and his wild, stubborn blood! Today 
was the day of her graduation from 
high school. She looked so pretty in a 
white voile dress with a great big 
bunch of—roses .. . 


ALvARO: Not no prettier than her Mama, 
I bet—with that rose in your hair! 


SERAFINA: She’s only fifteen. 


‘ALVARO: Fifteen? 


SERAFINA: (smoothing her blue silk 
lap with a hesitant hand): Yes, only 
fifteen ... 


SERAFINA: She met a sailor. 


ALVARO: Oh, Dio! No wonder you seem 
to be nervous. 


SERAFINA: I didn’t want to let her go 
out with this sailor. He had a gold ring 
in his ear. 


ALVARO: Madonna Santa! 


SERAFINA: This morning she cut her 
wrist—not much but enough to bleed— 
with a kitchen knife! 


ALVARO: Tch, tch! A very wild girl! 


SERAFINA: I had to give in and let her 
bring him to see me. He said he was 
Catholic. I made him kneel down in 
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front of Our Lady there and give Her 
his promise that he would respect the 
innocence of my Rosa!—But how do I 
know that he was a Catholic, really? 


ALVARO: (taking her hand) Poor little 
worried lady! But you got to face facts. 
Sooner or later the innocence of your 
daughter cannot be respected.—Did he 
—have a—tattoo? 


SERAFINA: (startled) Did who have— 


what? 


ALvARO: The sailor friend of your 
daughter, did he have a tattoo? 


SERAFINA: Why do you ask me that? 


ALVARO: Just because most sailors have 
a tattoo. 


SERAFINA: How do I know if he had a 
tattoo or not! 


ALVARO: I got a tattoo! 

SERAFINA: You got a tattoo? 

ALVARO: Si, si, veramente! 

SERAFINA: What kind of tattoo you got? 
ALVARO: What kind you think? 


SERAFINA: Oh, I think—you have got—a 
South Sea girl without clothes on 


ALVARO: No South Sea girl. 


SERAFINA: Well, maybe a big red heart 
with MAMA written across it. 


ALVARO: Wrong again, Baronessa. 


(He takes off his tie and slowly un- 
buttons his shirt, gazing at her with 
an intensely warm smile. He divides 
the unbuttoned shirt, turning toward 
her his bare chest. She utters a gasp 
and rises.) 


SERAFINA: No, no, no!—Not a rose! (She 
says it as if she were evading her 
feelings.) 


ALVARO: Si, si, una rosa! 


SERAFINA: I—don’t feel good! The air 
ae 


ALVARO: Che fate, che fate, che dite? 


SERAFINA: The house has a tin roof on 
it!—The air is—I got to go outside the 
house to breathe! Scu-scusatemi! (She 
goes out onto the porch and clings to 
one of the spindling porch columns for 
support, breathing hoarsely with a hand 
to her throat. He comes out slowly.) 


ALVARO: (gently) I didn’t mean to sur- 
prise you!—Mi dispiace molto! 


SERAFINA: (with enforced calm) Don’t 
talk about it! Anybody could have a 
rose tattoo—It don’t mean nothing.— 
You know how a tin roof is. It catches 
the heat all day and it don’t cool off 
until—midnight .. . 


ALVARO: No, no, not until midnight. 
(She makes a faint laughing sound, is 


quite breathless and leans her forehead 
against the porch column. He places his 
fingers delicately against the small of 
her back.) It makes it hot in the bed- 
room—so that you got to sleep without 
nothing on you... 


SERAFINA: No, 
covers... 


you—can’t stand the 


ALVARO: You can’t even stand a—night- 
gown! (His fingers press her back.) 


SERAFINA: Please. There is a strega next 
door; she’s always watching! 


ALVARO: It’s been so long since I felt the 
soft touch of a woman! (She gasps 
loudly and turns to the door.) Where 
are you going? 


SERAFINA: I’m going back in the house! 
(She enters the parlor again, still with 
forced calm.) 


ALVARO: (following ner inside) Now, 
now, what is the matter? 


SERAFINA: I got a feeling like I have— 
forgotten something. 


ALVARO: What? 
SERAFINA: I can’t remember. 


ALVARO: It couldn’t be nothing impor- 
tant if you can’t remember. Let’s open 
the chocolate box and have some candy. 


SERAFINA: (eager for any distraction) 
Yes! Yes, open the box! 


(atvaRO places a chocolate in her 
hand. She stares at it blankly.) 


ALVARO: Eat it, eat the chocolate. If you 
don’t eat it, it will melt in your hand 
and make your fingers all gooey! 


SERAFINA: Please, I.. . 
ALVARO: Eat it! 


SERAFINA: (weakly and gagging) I can’t, 
I can’t, I would choke! Here, you eat it. 


ALVARO: Put it in my mouth! (She puts 
the chocolate in his mouth.) Now, look. 
Your fingers are gooey! 


SERAFINA: Oh!—I better go wash them! 
(She rises unsteadily. He seizes her 
hands and licks her fingers.) 


ALVARO: Mmmm! Mmmmm! Good, very 
good! 

SERAFINA: Stop that, stop that, stop that! 
That—ain’t—nice .. . 


atvaro: I’}l lick off the chocolate for 
you. 


SERAFINA: No, no, no!—I am the mother 
of a fifteen-year-old girl! 


ALVARO: You're as old as your arteries, 
Baronessa. Now set back down. The 
fingers are now white as snow! 


SERAFINA: You don’t—understand—how 
I feel... 


ALvARO: You don’t understand how I 
feel. 


SERAFINA: (doubtfully) How do you— 
feel? (In answer, he stretches the palms 
of his hands out toward her as if she 
were a fireplace in a _ freezing-cold 
room.)—What does—that—mean? 


atvaRO: The night is warm but I feel 
like my hands are—freezing! 


SERAFINA: Bad—circulation .. . 


ALVARO: No, too much _ circulation! 
(aLvaRO becomes tremulously pleading. 
shuffling forward a little, slightly 
crouched like a beggar.) Across the 
room I feel the sweet warmth of a lady! 


SERAFINA: (retreating, doubtfully) Oh, 
you talk a sweet mouth. I think you 
talk a sweet mouth to fool a woman. 


ALVARO: No, no, I know that’s what 
warms the world, that is what makes 
it the summer! (He seizes the hand she 
holds defensively before her and presses 
it to his own breast in a crushing grip.) 
Without it, the rose—the rose would 
not grow on the bush; the fruit would 
not grow on the tree! 


SERAFINA: I know, and the truck—the 
truck would not haul the bananas! But, 
Mr. Mangiacavallo, that is my hand, not 
a sponge. I got bones in it. Bones break! 


ALVARO: Scusatemi, Baronessa! (He re- 
turns her hand to her with a bow.) For 
me it is winter, because I don’t have in 
my life the sweet warmth of a lady. 
I live with my hands in my pockets! 
(He stuffs his hands violently into his 
pants’ pockets, then jerks them out 
again. A small cellophane-wrapped disk 
falls on the floor, escaping his notice, 
but not seRAFINA’s.)—You don’t like the 
poetry!—How can a man talk to you? 


SERAFINA: (ominously) I like the poetry 
good. Is that a piece of the poetry that 
you dropped out of your pocket? (He 
looks down.)—No, no, right by your 
foot! 


ALVARO: (aghast as he realizes what it 
is that she has seen) Oh, that’s—that’s 
nothing! (He kicks it under the sofa.) 


SERAFINA: (fiercely) You talk a sweet 
mouth about women. Then drop such 
a thing from your pocket?—Va via, 
vigliacco! (She marches grandly out of 
the room, pulling the curtains together 
behind her. He hangs his head despair- 
ingly between his hands. Then he ap- 
proaches the curtains timidly.) 


ALVARO: (in a small voice) Baronessa? 


SERAFINA: Pick up what you dropped on 
the floor and go to the Square Roof 
with it. Buona notte! 


ALVARO: Baronessa! (He parts the cur- 
tains and peeks through them.) 


SERAFINA: I told you good night. Here 
is no casa privata. Io, non sono puttana! 
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ALVARO: Understanding is—very—nec- 
essary! 


SERAFINA: I understand plenty. You 
think you got a good thing, a thing that 
is cheap! 

ALVARO: You make a mistake, Baronessa! 
(He comes in and drops to his knees 
beside her, pressing his cheek to her 
flank. He speaks rhapsodically.) So soft 
is a lady! So, so, so, so, so soft—is 
a lady! 


SERAFINA: Andate via, sporcaccione, an- 

date a casa! Lasciatemi! Lasciatemi 

stare! 
(She springs up and runs into the 
parlor. He pursues. The chase is gro- 
tesquely violent and comic. A floor 
lamp is overturned. She seizes the 
chocolate box and threatens to slam 
it into his face if he continues toward 
her. He drops to his knees, crouched 
way over, and pounds the floor with 
his fists, sobbing.) 


ALVARO: Everything in my life turns out 
like this! 


SERAFINA: Git up, git up, git up!—you 
village idiot’s grandson! There is people 
watching you through that window, the 
-strega next door (He rises, 
slowly.) And where is the shirt that 
I loaned you? (He shuffles abjectly 
across the room, then hands her a neatly 
wrapped package.) 


ALVARO: My sister wrapped it up for 
you.—My sister was very happy I met 
this nice lady! 


SERAFINA: Maybe she thinks I will pay 
the grocery bill while she plays the 
numbers! 


ALvaRO: She don’t think nothing like 
that. She is an old maid, my sister. She 
wants—nephews—nieces . . . 


SERAFINA: You tell her for me I don’t 
give nephews and nieces! 


(atvaRO hitches his shoulders vio- 
lently in his embarrassment and shuf- 
fles over to where he had left his hat. 
He blows the dust off it and rubs the 
crown on his sleeve. SERAFINA presses 
a knuckle to her lips as she watches 
his awkward gestures. She is a little 
abashed by his humility. She speaks 
next with the great dignity of a widow 
whose respectability has stood the 
test.) 


SERAFINA: Now, Mr. Mangiacavallo, 
please tell me the truth about some- 
thing. When did you get the tattoo put 
on your chest? 


ALVARO: (shyly and sadly, looking down 
at his hat) I got it tonight—after 
supper... 


SERAFINA: That’s what I thought. You 
had it put on because I told you about 
my husband’s tattoo. 
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ALVARO: I wanted to be—close to you 
. to make you—happy .. 


SERAFINA: Tell it to the marines! (He 
puts on his hat with an apologetic 
gesture.) You got the tattoo and the 
chocolate box after supper, and then 
you come here to fool me! 


ALVARO: I got the chocolate box a long 
time ago. 


SERAFINA: How long ago? If that is not 
too much a personal question! 


ALVARO: I got it the night the door was 
slammed in my face by the girl that 
I give—the zircon . . . 


SERAFINA: Let that be a lesson. Don’t 
try to fool women. You are not smart 
enough!—Now take the shirt back. You 
can keep it. 


ALVARO: Huh? 

SERAFINA: Keep it. I don’t want it back 
ALVARO: You just now said that you did. 
SERAFINA: It’s a man’s shirt, ain’t it? 


ALVARO: You just now accused me of 
trying to steal it off you. 


SERAFINA: Well, you been making me 
nervous! 


ALVARO: Is it my fault you been a widow 
too long? 


SERAFINA: You make a mistake! 
ALVARO: You make a mistake! 


SERAFINA: Both of us make a mistake! 


(There is a pause. They both sigh 
profoundly.) 


ALVARO: We should of have been friends, 
but I think we meet the wrong day.— 
Suppose I go out and come in the door 
again and we start all over? 


SERAFINA: No, I think it’s no use. The 
day was wrong to begin with, because 
of two women. Two women, they told 
me today that my husband had put on 
my head the nanny-goat’s horns! 


ALVARO: How is it possible to put horns 
on a widow? 


SERAFINA: That was before! They told 
me my husband was having a steady 
affair with a woman at the Square Roof. 
What was the name on the shirt, on the 
slip of paper? Do you remember the 
name? 


ALVARO: You told me to... 
SERAFINA: Tell me! Do you remember? 


ALVARO: I remember the name because 
I know the woman. The name was 
Estelle Hohengarten. 


SERAFINA: Take me there! Take me to 
the Square Roof!—Wait, wait! 


(She plunges into the dining room, 
snatches a knife out of the sideboard 
drawer and thrusts it in her purse. 


Then she rushes back, with the blade 
of the knife protruding from the 
purse.) 


ALVARO: (noticing the knife) They—got 
a cover charge there 


SERAFINA: I will charge them a cover! 
Take me there now, this minute! 


ALVARO: The fun don’t start till mid- 
night. 


SERAFINA: I will start the fun sooner. 


ALVARO: The floor show commences at 
midnight. 


SERAFINA: I will commence it! (She 
rushes to the phone.) Yellow Cab, 
please, Yellow Cab. I want to go to the 
Square Roof out vf my house! Yes, you 
come to my house and take me to the 
Square Roof right this minute! My 
number is—what is my number? Oh my 
God, what is my number?—64 is my 
number on Front Street! Subito, subito 
—quick! 
(The goat bleats outside.) 


ALVARO: Baronessa, the knife’s sticking 
out of your purse. (He grabs the purse.) 
What do you want with this weapon? 


SERAFINA: To cut the lying tongue out 
of a woman’s mouth! Saying she has 
on her breast the tattoo of my husband 
because he had put on me the horns of 
a goat! I cut the heart out of that wo- 
man, she cut the heart out of me! 


ALVARO: Nobody’s going to cut the heart 
out of nobody! 


(A car is heard outside, and SERAFINA 
rushes to the porch.) 


SERAFINA: (shouting) Hey, Yellow Cab, 
Yellow Cab, Yellow—Cab ... (The car 
passes by without stopping. With a sick 
moan she wanders into the yard. He 
follows her with a glass of wine.)— 
Something hurts—in my heart... 


ALVARO: (leading her gently back to the 
house) Baronessa, drink this wine on 
the porch and keep your eyes on that 
star. (He leads her to a porch pillar and 
places the glass in her trembling hand. 
She is now submissive.) You know the 
name of that star? That star is Venus. 
She is the only female star in the sky. 
Who put her up there? Mr. Siccardi, the 
transportation manager of the Southern 
Fruit Company? No. She was put there 
by God. (He enters the house and 
removes the knife from her purse.) And 
yet there’s some people that don’t be- 
lieve in nothing. (He picks up the 
telephone.) Esplanade 9-7-0. 


SERAFINA: What are you doing? 


ALVARO: Drink that wine and I’ll settle 
this whole problem for you. (on the 
telephone) I want to speak to the black- 
jack dealer, please, Miss Estelle Hohen- 
garten... 





SERAFINA: Don’t talk to that woman, 
she'll lie! 

ALVARO: Not Estelle Hohengarten. She 
deals a straight game of cards—Estelle? 
This is Mangiacavallo. I got a question 
to ask you which is a personal question. 
It has to do with a very goodlooking 
truckdriver, not living now but once on 
a time thought to have been a very 
well-known character at the Square 
Roof. His name was... (He turns 
questioningly to the door where SERA- 
FINA is standing.) What was his name, 
Baronessa? 


SERAFINA: 
delle Rose! 


ALVARO: Rosario delle Rose was the 
name. (There is a pause.)—-E vero?— 
Mah! Che peccato... 


(hardly breathing) Rosario 


(SERAFINA drops her glass and springs 
into the parlor with a savage outcry. 
She snatches the phone from ALVARO 
and screams into it.) 


SERAFINA: (wildly) This is the wife 
that’s speaking! What do you know of 
my husband, what is the lie? 


(A strident voice sounds over the 
wire.) 


THE voice: (loud and clear) Don’t you 
remember? I brought you the rose- 
colored silk to make him a shirt. You 
said, “For a man?” and I said, “Yes, 
for a man that’s wild like a Gypsy!” 
But if you think I’m a liar, come here 
and let me show you his rose tattooed 
on my chest! 


(SERAFINA holds the phone away from 
her as though it had burst into flame. 
Then, with a terrible cry, she hurls 
it to the floor. She staggers dizzily 
toward the Madonna. ALVARO seizes 
her arm and pushes her gently onto 
the sofa.) 


ALVARO: Piano, piano, Baronessa! This 
will be gone, this will pass in a moment. 
(He puts a pillow behind her, then re- 
places the telephone.) 


SERAFINA: (staggering up from the sofa) 
The room’s—going round ... 


ALVARO: You ought to stay lying down 
a little while longer. I know, I know 
what you need! A towel with some ice 
in it to put on your forehead—Baron- 
essa.—You stay right there while I fix 
it! (He goes into the kitchen, and calls 
back.) Torno subito, Baronessa! 


(The little boy runs into the yard. He 
leans against the bending trunk of the 
palm, counting loudly.) 


THE LITTLE BOY: Five, ten, fifteen, twen- 
ty, twenty-five, thirty ... 


(There is the sound of ice being 
chopped in the kitchen.) 


SERAFINA: Dove siete, dove siete? 


ALVARO: In cucina!—Ghiaccio’. . . 
SERAFINA: Venite qui! 
ALVARO: Subito, subito .. . 


SERAFINA: (turning to the shrine, with 
fists knotted) Non voglio, non voglio 
farlo! 


(But she crosses slowly, compulsively 
toward the shrine, with a trembling 
arm stretched out.) 


THE LITTLE BOY: Seventy-five, eighty, 
eighty-five, ninety, ninety-five, one hun- 
dred! (then, wildly) Ready or not you 
shall be caught! 


(At this cry, SERAFINA seizes the 
marble urn and hurls it violently into 
the furthest corner of the room. Then, 
instantly, she covers her face. Out- 
side the mothers are heard calling 
their children home. Their voices are 
tender as music, fading in and out. 
The children appear slowly at the 
side of the house, exhausted from 
their wild play.) 


GIUSEPPINA: Vivi! Vi-vi! 
PEPPINA: Salvatore! 


VIOLETTA: 
home! 


Bruno! Come home, come 


(The children scatter. ALVARO comes 
in with the ice-pick.) 


ALVARO: I broke the point of the ice- 
pick. 


SERAFINA: (removing her hands from 
her face) I don’t want ice ... (She 
looks about her, seeming to gather a 
fierce strength in her body. Her voice 
is hoarse, her body trembling with 
violence, eyes narrow and flashing, her 
fists clenched.) Now I show you how 
wild and strong like a man a woman 
can be! (She crosses to the screen door, 
opens it and shouts.) Buona notte, Mr. 
Mangiacavallo! 


ALVARO: You—you make me go home, 
now? 


SERAFINA: No, no; senti, cretino! (in a 
strident whisper) You make out like 
you are going. You drive the truck out 
of sight where the witch can’t see it. 
Then you come back and I leave the 
back door open for you to come in. 
Now, tell me good-bye so all the neigh- 
bors can hear you! (She_ shouts.) 
Arrivederci! 


ALVARO: Ha, ha! Capish! (He shouts 
too.) Arrivederci! (He runs to the foot 
of the embankment steps.) 


SERAFINA: (still more loudly) Buona 
notte! 


ALVARO: Buona notte, Baronessa! 


SERAFINA: (in a choked voice) Give 
them my love; give everybody—my love 
... Arrivederci! 


ALVARO: Ciao! 


(ALVARO scrambles on down the steps 
and goes off. SERAFINA comes down 
into the yard. The goat bleats. She 
mutters savagely to herself.) 


SERAFINA: Sono una bestia, una bestia 
feroce! 


(She crosses quickly around to the 
back of the house. As she disappears, 
the truck is heard driving off; the 
lights sweep across the house. SERA- 
FINA comes in through the back door. 
She is moving with great violence, 
gasping and panting. She rushes up 
to the Madonna and addresses her 
passionately with explosive gestures, 
leaning over so that her face is level 
with the statue’s.) 


SERAFINA: Ora, ascolta, Signora! You 
hold in the cup of your hand this little 
house and you smash it! You break 
this little house like the shell of a bird 
in your hand, because you have hate 
Serafina?—Serafina that loved you!— 
No, no, no, you don’t speak! I don't 
believe in you, Lady! You're just a poor 
little doll with the paint peeling off, 
and now I blow out the light and I for- 
get you the way you forget Serafina! 
(She blows out the vigil light.) Ecco— 
fatto! 


(But now she is suddenly frightened: 
the vehemence and boldness have run 
out. She gasps a little and backs away 
from the shrine, her eyes rolling ap- 
prehensively this way and that. The 
parrot squawks at her. The goat 
bleats. The night is full of sinister 
noiges, harsh bird cries, the sudden 
flapping of wings in the cane-brake, 
a distant shriek of Negro laughter. 
SERAFINA retreats to the window and 
opens the shutters wider to admit the 
moonlight. She stands panting by the 
window with a fist pressed to her 
mouth. In the back of the house a 
door slams open. SERAFINA catches her 
breath and moves as though for pro- 
tection behind the dummy of the 
bride. ALVARO enters through the back 
door, calling out softly and hoarsely. 
with great excitement.) 


ALVARO: Dove? Dove sei, cara? 


SERAFINA: (faintly) Sono qui.. . 


ALVARO: You have turn out the light! 


SERAFINA: The moon is enough .. . (He 
advances toward her. His white teeth 
glitter as he grins. SERAFINA retreats a 
few steps from him. She speaks tremu- 
lously, making an awkward gesture 
toward the sofa.) Now we can go on 
with our—conversation ... (She catches 
her breath sharply.) 


(The curtain comes down.) 
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SCENE 2 


It is just before daybreak of the next 
day. ROSA and JACK appear at the top 
of the embankment steps. 


ROSA: I thought they would never leave. 
(She comes down the steps and out in 
front of the house, then calls back to 
him.) Let’s go down there. 


(He obeys hesitatingly. Both are very 
grave. The scene is played as close 
as possible to the audience. She sits 
very straight. He stands behind her 
with his hands on her shoulders.) 


ROSA: (leaning her head back against 
him) This was the happiest day of my 
life, and this is the saddest night . . 


(He crouches in front of her.) 


SERAFINA: (from inside the house) 


Aaaaaahhhhhhhh! 


JACK: (springing up, startled) What's 
that? 


ROSA: (resentfully) Oh! That's Mama 
dreaming about my father. 


sack: I—feel like a—heel! I feel like 
a rotten heel! 


rosa: Why? 
yack: That promise I made your mother 
rosA: I hate her for it. 


yack: Honey — Rosa, she — 
protect you. 


wanted to 


(There is a long-drawn cry from the 
back of the house: “Ohhhh—Rosario!”) 


rosa: She wanted me not to have what 
she’s dreaming about... 


yack: Naw, naw, honey, she—wanted 
to—protect you 


(The cry from within is repeated 
softly.) 


rosa: Listen to her making love in her 
sleep! Is that what she wants me to do, 
just—dream about it? 


yack: (humbly) She knows that her 
Rosa is a rose. And she wants her rose 
to have someone—better than me .. . 


rosa: Better than—you! (She speaks as 
if the possibility were too preposterous 
to think of.) 


sack: You see me through—rose-colored 
—glasses ... 


ROSA: I see you with love! 


yack: Yes, but your Mama sees me 
with—common sense (SERAFINA 
cries out again.) I got to be going! (She 
keeps a tight hold on him. A rooster 
crows.) Honey, it’s so late the roosters 
are crowing! 


rosa: They’re fools, they’re fools, it’s 
early! 
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JACK: Look! Look at my knuckles! You see them scabs on my knuckles? 
You know how them scabs got there? They got there because I banged 
my knuckles that hard on the deck of the sailboat! 

(Don Murray and Phyllis Love) 





sack: Honey, on that island I almost JacK: Rosa, Rosa! You want to drive 
forgot my promise. Almost, but not 
quite. Do you understand, honey? 


me crazy? 


ROSA: I want you not to remember 
ROSA: Forget the promise! 
Jack: You’re a very young girl! Fifteen 


sack: I made it on my knees in front fifteen is too young! 


of Our Lady. I’ve got to leave now, 


. » ! 
honey. rosa: Caro, caro, carissimo 


ROSA: (clasping him fiercely) 
have to break my arms to! 


You'd sack: You got to save some of those 


feelings for when you’re grown up! 
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rosa: Carissimo! 

sack: Hold some of it back until you're 
grown! 

rosA: I have been grown for two years! 
Jack: No, no, that ain’t what I... 


rosa: Grown enough to be married, and 
have a—baby! 


JACK: (springing up) Oh, good—Lord! 
(He circles around, pounding his palm 
repeatedly with his fist and champing 
his teeth together with a grimace. Sud- 
denly he speaks.) I got to be going! 


rosA: You want me to scream? (He 
groans and turns away from her to 
resume his desperate circle. Rosa is 
blocking the way with her body.)—I 
know, I know! You don’t want me! 
(JACK groans through his gritting teeth.) 
No, no, you don’t want me... 


zack: Now you listen to me! You al- 
most got into trouble today on that 
island! You almost did, but not quite!— 
But it didn’t quite happen and no harm 
is done and you can just—forget it... 


ROSA: It is the only thing in my life 
that I want to remember!—When are 
you going back to New Orleans? 


Jack: Tomorrow. 

rosa: When does your—ship sail? 
zack: Tomorrow. 

rosA: Where to? 

zack: Guatemala. 

SERAFINA: (from the house) Aahh! 
rosa: Is that a long trip? 


sack: After Guatemala, Buenos Aires. 
After Buenos Aires, Rio. Then around 
the Straits of Magellan and back up 
the west coast of South America, put- 
ting in at three ports before we dock at 
San Francisco. 


rosa: I don’t think I will—ever see you 
again... 


zack: The ship won’t sink! 


rosa: (faintly and forlornly) No, but— 
I think it could just happen once, and 
if it don’t happen that time, it never 
can—later ... (A rooster crows. They 
face each other sadly and quietly.) You 
don’t need to be very old to under- 
stand how it works out. One time, one 
time, only once, it could be—God!—to 
remember.—Other times? Yes—they’d 
be something.—But only once, God—to 
remember ... (With a little sigh she 
crosses to pick up his white cap and 
hand it gravely to him.)—I’m sorry to 
you it didn’t—mean—that much ... 


Jack: (taking the cap and hurling it 
to the ground) Look! Look at my 
knuckles? You know how them scabs 
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got there? They got there because I 
banged my knuckles that hard on the 
deck of the sailboat! 


ROSA: Because it—didn’t quite happen? 
(sack jerks his head up and down in 
grotesquely violent assent to her ques- 
tion. RosA picks up his cap and returns 
it to him again.) —Because of the prom- 
ise to Mama! I'll never forgive her . . . 
(There is a pause.) What time in the 
afternoon must you be on the boat? 


Jack: Why? 

ROSA: Just tell me what time. 

Jack: Five!—Why? 

rosa: What will you be doing till five? 


sack: Well, I could be a goddam liar 
and tell you I was going to—pick me 
a hatful of daisies in—Audubon Park.— 
Is that what you want me to tell you? 


ROSA: No, tell me the truth. 


Jack: All right, I'll tell you the truth. 
I’m going to check in at some flea-bag 
hotel on North Rampart Street. Then 
I'm going to get loaded! And then I’m 
going to get ... (He doesn’t complete 
the sentence but she understands him. 
She places the hat more becomingly on 
his blond head.) 


ROSA: Do me a little favor. (Her hand 
slides down to his cheek and then to 
his mouth.) Before you get loaded and 
before you—before you— 


sack: Huh? 


rosa: Look in the waiting room at 
the Greyhound bus station, please. At 
twelve o'clock, noon! 


sack: Why? 


rosa: You might find me there, waiting 
for you... 


sack: What—what good would that do? 


rRosA: I never been to a hotel but I 
know they have numbers on doors 
and sometimes—numbers are—lucky.— 
Aren’t they?—Sometimes?—Lucky? 


Jack: You want to buy me a ten-year 
stretch in the brig? 


rosA: I want you to give me that little 
gold ring on your ear to put on my 
finger —I want to give you my heart to 
keep forever! And ever! And ever! 
(Slowly and with a barely audible sigh 
she leans her face against him.) Look 
for me! I will be there! 


sack: (breathlessly) In all of my life, 
I never felt nothing so sweet as the 
feel of your litthke warm body in my 
arms... 


(He breaks away and runs toward 
the road. From the foot of the steps 
he glares fiercely back at her like a 


tiger through the bars of a cage. She 
clings to the two porch pillars, her 
body leaning way out.) 


rosA: Look for me! I will be there! 


(JACK runs away from the house. 
ROSA returns inside. Listlessly she re- 
moves her dress and falls on the 
couch in her slip, kicking off her 
shoes. Then she begins to cry, as one 
cries only once in a lifetime, and the 
scene dims out.) 


SCENE 3 


The time is three hours later. 


We see first the exterior view of the 
small frame building against a night 
sky which is like the starry blue robe 
of Our Lady. It is growing slightly 
paler. 


(The faint light discloses rosa asleep 
on the couch. The covers are thrown 
back for it has been a warm night, 
and on the concave surface of the 
white cloth, which is like the dimly 
lustrous hollow of a shell, is the body 
of the sleeping girl which is clad only 
in a sheer white slip. 


(A cock crows. A gentle wind stirs 
the white curtains inward and the 
tendrils of vine at the windows, and 
the sky lightens enough to distinguish 
the purple trumpets of the morning 
glory against the very dim blue of 
the sky in which the planet Venus 
remains still undimmed. 


(In the back of the cottage someone 
is heard coughing hoarsely and groan- 
ing in the way a man does who has 
drunk very heavily the night before. 
Bedsprings creak as a heavy figure 
rises. Light spills dimly through the 
curtains, now closed, between the two 
front rooms. 


(There are heavy, padding footsteps 
and ALVARO comes stumbling rapidly 
into the dining room with the last 
bottle of Spumanti in the crook of an 
arm, his eyes barely open, legs rub- 
bery, saying, “Wuh-wuh-wuh-wuh- 
wuh-wuh .. .” like the breathing of 
an old dog. The scene should be 
played with the pantomimic lightness, 
almost fantasy, of an early Chaplin 
comedy. He is wearing only his trou- 
sers and his chest is bare. As he enters 
he collides with the widow dummy, 
staggers back, pats her inflated bosom 
in a timid, apologetic way, remarking:) 


ALVARO: Scusami, Signora, I am _ the 
grandson of the village idiot of Ribera! 


(atvaro backs into the table and is 
propelled by the impact all the way 
to the curtained entrance to the par- 
lor. He draws the curtains apart and 
hangs onto them, peering into the 
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room. Seeing the sleeping girl, he 
blinks several times, suddenly makes 
a snoring sound in his nostrils and 
waves one hand violently in front of 
his eyes as if to dispel a vision. Out- 
side the goat utters a long “Baaaaaa- 
aaaa!” As if in response, ALVARO whis- 
pers, in the same basso key, “Che 
bella!” The first vowel of “bella” is 
enormously prolonged like the “baaa” 
of the goat. On his rubbery legs he 
shuffles forward a few steps and leans 
over to peer more intently at the 
vision. The goat bleats again. ALVARO 
whispers more loudly: “Che bel-la!” 
He drains the Spumanti, then stag- 
gers to his knees, the empty bottle 
rolling over the floor. He crawls on 
his knees to the foot of the bed, then 
leans against it like a child peering 
into a candy shop window, repeating: 
“Che bel-la, che bel-la!” with anti- 
phonal responses from the goat out- 
side. Slowly, with tremendous effort, 
as if it were the sheer side of a preci- 
pice, he clambers upon the couch 
and crouches over the sleeping girl 
in a leap-frog position, saying “Che 
bel-la!” quite loudly, this time, in a 
tone of innocently joyous surprise. 
All at once rosa wakens. She screams, 
even before she is quite awake, and 
springs from the couch so violently 
that aLvaro topples over to the floor. 


(SERAFINA cries out almost instantly 
after rosa. She lunges through the 
dining room in her torn and disor- 
dered nightgown. At the sight of the 
man crouched by the couch a momen- 
tary stupefaction turns into a burst 
of savage fury. She flies at him like 
a great bird, tearing and clawing at 
his stupefied figure. With one arm 
ALVARO wards off her blows, plunging 
to the floor and crawling into the 
dining room. She seizes a broom with 
which she flails him about the head, 
buttocks and shoulders while he 
scrambles awkwardly away. The as- 
sault is nearly wordless. Each time 
she strikes at him she hisses: “Spor- 
caccione!” He continually groans: 
“Dough, dough, dough!” At last he 
catches hold of the widow dummy 
which he holds as a shield before 
him while he entreats the two women.) 


ALVARO: Senti, Baronessa! Signorina! I 
didn’t know what I was doin’, I was 
dreamin’, I was just dreamin’! I got 
turn around in the house; I got all 
twisted! I thought that you was your 
Mama!—Sono ubriaco! Per favore! 


ROSA: (seizing the broom) That’s enough, 
Mama! 


SERAFINA: (rushing to the phone) Police! 


ROSA: (seizing the phone) No, no, no, 
no, no, no!—You want everybody to 
know? 
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SERAFINA: 
what, cara? 


(weakly) Know? — Know 


rosa: Just give him his clothes, now, 
Mama, and let him get out! (She is 
clutching a bedsheet about herself.) 


ALvARO: Signorina—young lady! I swear 
I was dreaming! 


SERAFINA: Don’t speak to my daughter! 
(then, turning to rosa)—Who is this 
man? How did this man get here? 


ROSA: (coldly) Mama, don’t say any 
more. Just give him his clothes in the 
bedroom se he can get out! 


ALVARO: (still crouching) I am so sorry, 
so sorry! I don’t remember a thing but 
that I was dreaming! 


SERAFINA: (shoving him toward the back 
of the room with her broom) Go on, 
go get your clothes on, you—idiot’s 
grandson, you! —Svelto, svelto, piu 
svelto! (ALVARO continues his apologetic 
mumbling in the back room.) Don’t 
talk to me, don’t say nothing! Or I will 
kill you! 


(A few moments later aLvaro rushes 
around the side of the house, his 
clothes half buttoned and his shirt- 
tails out.) 


ALVARO: But, Baronessa, I love you! (A 
tea kettle sails over his head from be- 
hind the house. THE sTREGA bursts into 
laughter. Despairingly aLvaro, tucking 
his shirt-tails in and shaking his head.) 
Baronessa, Baronessa, I love you! 


(As ALVARO runs off, THE STREGA is 
heard cackling:) 


THE STREGA’S voice: The Wops are at it 
again. Had a truckdriver in the house 
all night! 


(rosa is feverishly dressing. From the 
bureau she has snatched a shimmer- 
ing white satin slip, disappearing for 
a moment behind a screen to put it 
on as SERAFINA comes padding sheep- 
ishly back into the room, her night- 
gown now covered by a black rayon 
kimona sprinkled with poppies, her 
voice tremulous with fear, shame and 
apology.) 


ROSA: (behind the screen) Has the man 
gone? 


SERAFINA: That—man? 
rosA: Yes, “that man!” 


SERAFINA: (inventing desperately) I 
don’t know how he got in. Maybe 
the back door was open. 


rosA: Oh, yes, maybe it was! 


SERAFINA: Maybe he—climbed in a win- 
dow... 


rosa: Or fell down the chimney, maybe! 
(She comes from behind the screen, 
wearing the white bridal slip.) 


SERAFINA: Why you put on the white 
things I save for your wedding? 


rosa: Because I want to. That’s a good 
enough reason. (She combs her hair 
savagely.) 


SERAFINA: I want you to understand 
about that man. That was a man that- 
that was—that was a man that... 


ROSA: You can’t think of a lie? 


SERAFINA: He was a—truckdriver, cara 
He got in a fight, he was chase by- 
policemen! 


rosa: They chased him into your bed- 


room? 


SERAFINA: I took pity on him, I give 
him first aid, I let him sleep on the 
floor. He give me his promise—he . . 


rosa: Did he kneel in front of Our 
Lady? Did he promise that he would 
respect your innocence? 


SERAFINA: Oh, cara, cara! (abandoning 
all pretense) He was Sicilian; he had 
rose oil in his hair and the rose tattoo 
of your father. In the dark room I 
couldn’t see his clown face. I closed 
my eyes and dreamed that he was your 
father! I closed my eyes! I dreamed 
that he was your father .. . 


ROSA: Basta, basta, non voglio sentire 
piu niente! The only thing worse than 
a liar is a liar that’s also a hypocrite! 


SERAFINA: Senti, per favore! (ROSA 
wheels about from the mirror and fixes 
her mother with a long and withering 
stare. SERAFINA cringes before it.) Don’t 
look at me like that with the eyes of 
your father! (She shields her face as 
from a terrible glare.) 


rosa: Yes, I am looking at you with 
the eyes of my father. I see you the 
way he saw you. (She runs to the 
table and seizes the piggy bank.) Like 
this, this pig! (SERAFINA utters a long, 
shuddering cry like a cry of childbirth.) 
I need five dollars. I'll take it out of 
this! (RosA smashes the piggy bank to 
the floor and rakes some coins into her 
purse. SERAFINA stoops to the floor. 
There is the sound of a train whistle 
ROSA is now fully dressed, but she hesi- 
tates, a little ashamed of her cruelty— 
but only a little. sSERAFINA cannot meet 
her daughter’s eyes. At last the girl 
speaks.) 


SERAFINA: How beautiful—is my daugh- 
ter! Go to the boy! 


ROSA: (as if she might be cbout to 
apologize) Mama? He didn’t touch me 
—he just said—“Che bella!” 


(SERAFINA turns slowly, shamefully, 
to face her. She is like a peasant in 
the presence of a young princess. ROSA 
stares at her a moment longer, then 
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suddenly catches her breath and runs 
out of the house. As the girl leaves, 
SERAFINA calls:) 


SERAFINA: Rosa, Rosa, the—wrist watch! 
(SERAFINA snatches up the little gift 
box and runs out onto the porch with 
it. She starts to call her daughter 
again, holding the gift out toward her, 
but her breath fails her.) Rosa, Rosa, 
the— wrist watch ... (Her arms fall 
to her side. She turns, the gift still 
ungiven. Senselessly, absently, she holds 
the watch to her ear again. She shakes 
it a little, then utters a faint, startled 
laugh.) 


(ASSUNTA appears beside the house 
and walks directly in, as though sEra- 
Fina had called her.) 


SERAFINA: Assunta, the urn is broken. 
The ashes are spilt on the floor and I 
can’t touch them. 


(ASSUNTA stops to pick up the pieces 
of the shattered urn. SERAFINA has 
crossed to the shrine and relights the 
candle before the Madonna.) 


assuNTA: There are no ashes. 


SERAFINA: Where—where are they? 
Where have the ashes gone? 


ASSUNTA: (crossing to the shrine) The 
wind has blown them away. 


(ASSUNTA places what remains of the 
broken urn in SERAFINA’S hands. SERA- 
FINA turns it tenderly in her hands 
and then replaces it on the top of the 
prie-dieu before the Madonna.) 


SERAFINA: A man, when he burns, leaves 
only a handful of ashes. No woman can 
hold him. The wind must blow him 
away. 


(ALVARO’S voice is heard, calling from 
the top of the highway embankment.) 


ALVARO’S VOICE: Rondinella felice! 


(The neighborhood women hear at- 
varo calling, and there is a burst of 
mocking laughter from some of them. 
Then they all converge on the house 
from different directions and gather 
before the porch.) 


PEPPINA: Serafina delle Rose! 


GIUSEPPINA: Baronessa! Baronessa delle 
Rose! 


PEPPINA: There is a man on the road 
without the shirt! 


GIUSEPPINA: (with delight) Si, si! Senza 
camicia! 

PEPPINA: All he got on his chest is a 
rose tattoo! (to the women) She lock 


up his shirt so he can’t go to the high 
school? 


(The women shriek with laughter. 
In the house SERAFINA snatches up 
the package containing the silk shirt, 
while assuNTA closes the shutters of 
the parlor windows.) 


SERAFINA: Un momento! (She tears the 
paper off the shirt and rushes out onto 
the porch, holding the shirt above her 
head defiantly.) Ecco la camicia! 





ALVARO: Che bella! . . . Che bel-la! (Eli Wallach and Phyllis Love) 


* 





(With a soft cry, sERAFINA drops the 
shirt, which is immediately snatched 
up by PEPPINA. At this point the music 
begins again, with a crash of percus- 
sion, and continues to the end of the 
play. PeppIna flourishes the shirt in 
the air like a banner and tosses it to 
GIUSEPPINA, who is now on the em- 
bankment. GIUSEPPINA tosses it on to 
MARIELLA, and she in her turn to 
VIOLETTA, who is above her, so that 
the brilliantly colored shirt moves in 
a zig-zag course through the pampas 
grass to the very top of the embank- 
ment, like a streak of flame shooting 
up a dry hill. The women call out as 
they pass the shirt along:) 


PEPPINA: Guardate questa camicia! Co- 
loro di rose! 


MARIELLA: (shouting up to ALVARO) Cor- 
ragio, signor! 


GIUSEPPINA: Avanti, avanti, signor! 


VIOLETTA: (at the top of the embank- 
ment, giving the shirt a final flourish 
above her) Corragio, corragio! The 
Baronessa is waiting! 


(Bursts of laughter are mingled with 
the cries of the women. Then they 
sweep away like a flock of screaming 
birds, and seraFina is left upon the 
porch, her eyes closed, a hand clasped 
to her breast. In the meanwhile, in- 
side the house, ASSUNTA has poured 
out a glass of wine. Now she comes 
to the porch, offering the wine to 
SERAFINA and murmuring:) 


ASSUNTA: Stai tranquilla. 


SERAFINA: (breathlessly) Assunta, I'll 
tell you something that maybe you 
won't believe. 


ASSUNTA: (with tender humor) I! is 
impossible to tell me anything that I 
don’t believe. 


SERAFINA: Just now I felt on my breast 
the burning again of the rose. I know 
what it means. It means that I have 
conceived! (She lifts the glass to her 
lips for a moment and then returns it 
to ASSUNTA.) Two lives again in the 
body! Two, two lives again, two! 


ALVARO’S VOICE: (nearer now, and sweetly 
urgent) Rondinella felice! 


(ALVARO is not visible on the embank- 
ment but SERAFINA begins to move 
slowly toward his voice.) 


ASSUNTA: Dove vai, Serafina? 


SERAFINA: (shouting now, to ALVARO) 
Vengo, vengo, amore! 


(She starts up the embankment to- 
ward ALVARO and the curtain falls as 
the music rises with her in great 
glissandi of sound.) 
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CY FEUER and ERNEST H. MARTIN, a Broadway producing team 
operating in a field where angels frequently fear to tread—the musical 
theatre—have compiled a record of success which makes show business 
resemble a sure thing. If this seems an extravagant statement, consider: that 
record: Starting with Where’s Charley?, they have successively produced 
Guys and Dolls, Can-Can, The Boy Friend and Silk Stockings, the last two 
during the 1954-55 season. Each member of the team gravitated to Broad- 
way from the West Coast, and each arrived with an enviable record in allied 
lines of endeavor. Feuer attended Columbia University and was a scholar- 
ship student at the Juilliard School of Music, from which he graduated 
before migrating to Los Angeles. There he became musical director of a 
radio network, held the same post at a major recording company and subse- 
quently headed the music department of a film studio. Between these chores 
he also found time to write short stories. Martin, who is a native of Los 
Angeles and a graduate of U.C.L.A., was national sales representative for 
a major radio network in Hollywood before becoming its director of network 
programs, in which post he supervised all national broadcasts from that 
center. In 1948 they formed their theatrical partnership, with results that 
have made for a maximum of hits and runs, and a bare minimum of errors. 
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Dr. Renato Gualino (left), head of Italian Films 
Export, with Vittorio de Sica, who is well known both 
as a screen actor and director. 


Two executives of Italian Films Export—E. R. Zorgniotti 
(left) and Bernard Jacon—and Gina Lollobrigida, 
one of their top stars. 
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To most Americans, the Italian film is a postwar phenomenon, a sudden comet flashing 
out of a creative wilderness. It appeared, so it seemed, full-blown, overshadowing the previ- 
ously familiar products of the studios of England and France and, in an earlier day, Germany 
and Russia. But the success of Italian films throughout the world—and particularly in the 
United States where the foreign film does not have an easy row to hoe—is no simple, lucky 
happenstance. The Italian film has the deepest of roots, and its present international success 
is the result of careful and forward-looking planning. 

The current renown of Italian films is, in actuality, a renaissance of one of the earliest of 
film industries. It was from the Italian studios of forty years ago that the first great film 
spectacles came, films which set a pattern for the American film industry and which created 
a genre which is still apparent in the films of today. The first of the great Italian spectacles 
was The Last Days of Pompeii, produced in 1913, a film notable for its length and the masses 
of extras it used. This was quickly followed by Quo Vadis, the first film for which enormous 
settings were constructed. Both had a very strong influence on D. W. Griffith, whose The 
Birth of a Nation, which was still to come, set Hollywood off on a path of opulence from 
which it has never entirely departed. 

But the first world war and the encroachments of Fascism put the Italian film industry 
under severe limitations despite this promising start. Under Mussolini, Italy’s film makers 
were provided with excellent facilities in the hope that they would produce gratifying propa- 
ganda for the regime. Although newsreels, magazines and radio proved to be the best means 
of propaganda, the government attitude toward the film industry was lenient. The emphasis 
was more on seeing that films did not speak against the regime, rather than on seeing that 
they praised it. Given this measure of freedom, Italy’s film makers poured out romantic, 
Graustarkian items along with equally innocuous comedies about what purported to be high 
society. The fact that the society represented was high was indicated by the presence in the 
settings of white telephones—the ultimate in refined taste. From this identifying mark, these 
vapid productions were known, sarcastically, as “the white telephone school.” 

The fatuous film efforts of Italy under Fascism might easily be dismissed and forgotten 
except for one thing: They provided the training ground for the men who produced the post- 
war renaissance of the Italian film. It was on these films that such talents as Roberto Rossel- 
lini, Luchino Visconti and Alessandro Blasetti cut their directorial teeth. When the war was 
over, when they were free to express themselves with integrity in their film-making, they were 
well versed in the use of their tool. Rossellini led the way with Open City and opened the 
door through which the Italian neorealistic film marched out to a receptive world audience. 

The year 1945 marked the beginning of the renaissance. This was the year of Open City, 
the first film made in liberated Italy and the first Italian film since the silent days to have any 
real success outside of Italy. It was, moreover, the first to indicate the great potential talents of 
Rossellini, and the film which, by its innate force and conviction, set the tone for serious pro- 
duction in Italy for several years to follow. 

After Open City came Shoeshine, Paisan, To Live in Peace, Tragic Hunt and The Bicycle 
Thief. Through these films, Italian motion pictures and neorealism became synonymous. But 
by 1948, Italy’s film makers were starting to take advantage of the world-wide acceptance 
that neorealism had won for Italian films. They began making films which were essentially 
commercial, films designed specifically to make money. One of the (continued on page 88) 
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Left: Antonio Petito’s Palummella was the work chosen by Eduardo de Filippo (in white, with mask as Pulcinella) 














for the opening of his rebuilt Teatro San Ferdinando. Later in 1954 this production was seen in Rome. Right: Filumena 
Marturano, which correspondent William Weaver calls “probably the most technically perfect” play of Eduardo de Filippo, 
presented the popular playwright-actor and his sister Titina in principal roles. 
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own company and were on their way to a nation- 
wide reputation. The seasons when they were all 
together comprise a modern legend with Italian 
theatregoers. Peppino left the company for good 
to set up his own troupe in 1944; Titina had to 
retire last year because of her failing health. 
Titina is the oldest of the three (they are all in 
their fifties). She began as a singer in vaudeville; 
then her brothers joined her, and she collaborated 
with them in writing plays. Lately she has done 
some set designing and has had several one-man 
shows of her delicate, colorful collages of Neapol- 
itan scenes. A few years ago she even ran for the 
Chamber of Deputies (this campaign was her only 
flop). Many critics have proclaimed her the best 
actor of the family, and she is certainly perfect. 
She is a small woman really, but at times—espe- 
cially when she is in a monumental, Neapolitan 
rage—she seems a Juno. Her roles are always 
heroic; she is the wife or the mother who has 
known how to come to terms with life. She has 
little patience with men; nothing is beyond her 
solution. At times she is a frightening character. 
Peppino is the family clown. He too has written 
a number of plays, most of them farces, which 
have had success. One of them, La Lettera di 
Mamma, has been enjoying a long run in Rome, 
with the author in the lead. But he is at his best 
as an actor. Of the three, he has had the most 
success in the movies, where he is a highly valued 
comic, specializing in parts of harried clerks, timid 
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bookkeepers, bored government workers, always 
the victim of circumstance and the bullying of 
other, stronger characters. But thanks to a certain 
presence of mind, he always comes out all right 
in the end; he asserts himself and his freedom, 
escaping the old maid’s clutching courtship, rebel- 
ling against the petty tyranny of colleagues. Often 
he is enabled to observe the bully’s downfall with 
contained satisfaction. 

Like Pulcinella or Arlecchino, Eduardo is a 
maschera; that is, over the years he has created 
a character that is so important and so human 
that, whatever part Eduardo plays, regardless of 
the author, this maschera takes over, giving the 
role all the humanity and pathos that Eduardo has 
instillea in his own figure. Like Charlie Chaplin, 
Eduardo can make you laugh or cry, sometimes 
both within the space of a few minutes; and like 
Chaplin he can never be less than himself. No 
matter how trivial the role, you are always aware 
of the great interpreter. 

His face, emaciated and bright-eyed, as sharp 
as his wit and as long as his patience, tells you 
the story of the character Eduardo: the man as 
incapable of being happy—truly, carelessly happy 
—as he is of giving up in the face of adversity. 
More often than not, he is married to a wife who 
is unfaithful to him or worse still, who torments 
him because he is unfaithful to her. His children 
either ignore him or are disrespectful, and their 
mother backs them when (continued on page 94) 
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Italy's 


Empire: 


LA SCALA AND SOME 


T SHOULD COME as no surprise to anyone that the chief musical theatre of Italy is 

opera. It is not quite true that even the tiniest hamlet has its own opera house 

and producing company, but opera as a medium of entertainment flourishes in Italy 
as it does in no other country in the world. The Royal House of this operatic empire 
is the Teatro alla Scala in Milan. To Italians, La Scala is the greatest opera house in 
the world, and there are many non-Italians who will agree with them. Others, more 
objectively, grant La Scala its eminence, but insist that it share honors with the Met- 
ropolitan.in New York and the State Opera in Vienna. 

La Scala, however, is more a civic symbol than a national institution. It is peculi- 
arly Milanese. Since it opened in 1778, La Scala has been the pride and joy of the 
city’s rich industrialists. Let Rome, Florence and Venice glory in the heritage of 
antiquity. Milan has La Scala. More than a hundred years ago, when Stendhal lived in 
Milan and wrote ardently of the delights of La Scala, he commented that the city was 
trying its best to become a second Paris. Today Milan boasts that it is “the most Amer- 
ican city in Italy.” This attitude best explains La Scala’s cosmopolitanism. In a country 
which is normally nationalistic in its operatic point of view, La Scala is unusually 
internationalistic. An Austrian, Herbert von Karajan, is its highest paid conductor. 
The American conductor Leonard Bernstein is highly valued at La Scala, when 
no American company has yet seen fit to make use of his extraordinary dramatic 
flair. An American-born, Greek-trained soprano—Maria Meneghini Callas—is its 
highest paid singer and queen of its prima donnas. This season Carmen was done in 
French, Die Walkiire in German, and Porgy and Bess in English. 

La Scala is also a producer’s dream. It has a guaranteed audience by subscription, 
with twice as many waiting to be accepted if ever there is room. It spends about 
$3,000,000 a year. One-half of this comes from the box office, and the other half is 
supplied by the national government, the province of Lombardy, the city of Milan and 
the industrialists. Although the Metropolitan Opera’s budget runs to around $4,500,000 
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Left: La Scala’s lavish presentation of Spontini’s La Vestale last December was staged by Luchino Vis- 
conti, a leading director of Italy’s legitimate theatre. The ballet and chorus are pictured in this scene 
from the seldom produced work. Maria Meneghini Callas sang a leading role. 


Right: A major offering of the Rome Opera in 1954 was Herbert Graf's production of Milhaud’s 
Christophe Colomb, a contemporary work whose ‘mounting represents a great effort. Graf, stage direc- 
tor of the Metropolitan Opera, also stages outdoor opera in Italy’s imposing Verona Arena 


STURDY SUBSIDIARIES 


a year, $3,000,000 will buy much, much more in Italy. Top stars, however, are paid 
more at La Scala than at the Metropolitan. 

Premiére dates are relatively unimportant at La Scala. If a new production is not 
ready on time, it is simply postponed until it is—as was the case this past season with 
the premiére of Darius Milhaud’s David. Once it was performed, almost everyone 
agreed that it was hardly worth seeing or hearing again. But there was little question 
that La Scala should have presented its premiére. La Scala is expected to mount operas 
that other companies cannot or will not. The same theory held true for La Scala’s 
opening gala this season. The opera chosen was Spontini’s La Vestale. It cost $120,000 
to produce. Nobody else would have thought it worth while, for it is a thoroughly out- 
dated piece. But La Scala did, and it proved an impressive vehicle for its diva, Mme. 
Callas. 

La Scala gets from the national government the largest subsidy given to opera 
in Italy. Its closest rivals are Naples and Rome. Of the two, Naples has the finer artis- 
tic tradition, for the San Carlo there is the old royal theatre of the Bourbons, dating 
back to the time of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. The musical heritage of Naples, 
founded by Alessandro Scarlatti in the seventeenth century and continued by Giovanni 
Paisiello in the eighteenth, is rich, and the Neapolitans are determined to revive it. 

The San Carlo opened its season with a world premiére: La Figlia di Joria by 
one of Italy’s best-known contemporary composers, Ildebrando Pizzetti. It was direc- 
ted by Roberto Rossellini. All of the important Italian critics were present and hailed 
La Figlia as one of the best operatic productions of the season. Another San Carlo 
novelty was the world premiére of Pannain’s Madam Bovary, and still another was 
Saverio Mercadante’s Il Giuramento, which was written in 1837. Mercadante com- 
posed at the point of transition between Bellini and Donizetti and the Verdi to come, 
and there are those who think that Verdi may have been influenced by his style. 

In November, Naples reopened its historic Teatro di Corte, (continued on page 86) 
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theyre turning 


to ballet... 


on its own terms 


Leonide Massine, choreographer and dancer and protégé 
of Diaghileff, goes through his paces on the set of the new 
Italian film Neapolitan Carousel, in which he appears in 
the familiar Pulcinella role. 


In Italy, declares a leading dancer-choreographer, 


this art form is gradually escaping its operatic confines, 


and festivals and films are providing additional outlets 


TALIANS ARE just beginning to discover the ballet. It is not actually new to them, of course. 

Ballet roots go far back in Italy, to the brilliance and virtuosity of Enrico Cecchetti, 

Carlotta Brianza and Virginia Zucchi at the turn of the century. And Italians have long 

been accustomed to seeing ballet as a part of opera. But it is because the Italian audience 
has been, until very recently, primarily an opera audience that ballet in Italy has been treated 
as simply an adjunct of opera. Only in the past few years have Italians in any great number 
started accepting ballet as an entity in itself. 

The closeness of the tie between ballet and opera, in the Italian mind, is emphasized by 
the fact that the outstanding ballet companies in Italy are troupes which work with the two 
leading opera companies—La Scala in Milan and the Teatro dell’ Opera in Rome. Both of these 
companies of dancers perform with the opera companies and also give independent perform- 
ances of their own. Besides performing in its own theatre, the La Scala ballet has toured to 


Genoa, Turin, Verona and other Italian cities, and has even gone as far afield as Paris and 
England. 
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The seemingly simple achievement of having permanently organized ballet troupes is in 
itself an indication of the progress that ballet has made in Italy. As recently as fifteen years ago 
it practically never occurred to an Italian ballet impresario to sign a male dancer to a regular 
contract. It never occurred to him that male dancers are just as important to a company as fe- 
male dancers. In those days I was often asked to engage men dancers from abroad for Italian 
troupes. This was fine for the male dancers in other countries. Yurek Shabelevski, then a young 
Polish dancer, and David Lichine both made their debuts at La Scala in this fashion. But it was 
very disheartening for the young Italian male dancers who had little opportunity to develop. 

This deplorable condition soon improved slightly—to the extent that the ballet companies 
were willing to engage Italian male dancers even though the: didn’t pay them adequately. The 
pay was so inadequate, in fact, that most of these dancers had to hold outside jobs to make a 
living. They were always running off to their offices or factories. “Sorry,” they’d say as they 
left, “but we only have time to rehearse one day a week.” 

Finally, after the war, real Italian ballet troupes were formed. Italian male dancers were 
hired on a permanent basis, and ballet in Italy started taking great steps forward. Some fine new 
dancers are now being developed in both the La Scala and Teatro dell’ Opera companies. In 
the latter group there is one particularly outstanding dancer, Alfred Kollner. Some day I hope 
to bring him to the United States. 

Despite the progress that has been made, however, ballet performances are still given in 
Italy only periodically. Visits by foreign troupes such as the Marquis de Cuevas’ company have 
stimulated interest in the dance on a great scale, but the big cities of Italy are simply not big 
enough to provide the kind of ballet audience that you find in London or Paris or New York. 
So now in the Italian ballet companies we have dancers who are well trained but who do not 
have enough opportunity to perform. The big companies have the opera season and their own 
ballet seasons. The La Scala company as I have pointed out, does some traveling. But in a 
town like Florence, for instance, dancers can find only occasional work when an opera is being 
put on. 

Fortunately, other opportunities are starting to open up for dancers in Italy. One outlet 
is the festivals which are held throughout Italy during the summer. Last summer I produced a 
festival in Venice which employed 110 dancers. It was well received and will be given again 
this summer. 

Potentially more important than the festivals from the dancer’s viewpoint is the growth of 
Rome as a film center. The increasing world-wide prestige of Italian films, and the growing 
interest of Italian film makers in producing films in which all the performing arts are integrated, 
has widened the dancer’s horizon immeasurably. Two recent Italian films, Aida and Neapolitan 
Carousel, used many dancers. The way in which dancers were used in these films, particularly 
in Neapolitan Carousel, suggests how ballet can be used validly in films, a way which might 
mean great future employment for dancers both in Italy and in other film centers. 

Classic ballet and the screen are really two incompatible mediums. The basis of film is 
the fast-moving scene. This completely ruins a ballet and limits its use only to short sequences. 
Classic ballet can be accepted in films only in extremely condensed form, and even then it has 
to have a dramatic emotional quality. Moreover, on a two-dimensional screen pure ballet has 
meant nothing. 

Television, of course, is even worse for ballet. It is absolute murder. The little scene 
looks like a madhouse in which the dancers run back and forth. They are like those little ani- 
mals running around inside wheels. Choreographic development is practically impossible. 

But in Neapolitan Carousel we were able to use ballet in terms of film. Ettore Giannini, 
who wrote, produced and directed the film, held the conception of ballet as being real life. Ballet 
was approached from the dramatic point of view, and done in that fashion, it becomes an inti- 
mate part of the film. 3 

There are great possibilities for ballet used in films in this manner. I have a project on my 
schedule which involves spending six months traveling to small towns in Italy, collecting folk- 
loric material which will be used as the basis for a film in which much of the interpretation will 
be in terms of dance. 

It is in this field and one other that Italian ballet may be making (continued on page 96) 
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Summertime, the film based on the Broadway hit The Time of the Cuckoo, 
will have its premiére May 28 in Venice, where it was produced. The prin- 
cipals, Katharine Hepburn and Rossano Brazzi, are pictured. 
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Italian Festivals of the 


Unlike ours, Italy’s summer circuit is steeped in tradition and housed in theatres built as long ago as 
445 B.C. Not confined to ancient amphitheatres, however, drama, ballet and opera are likely to appear 
in such divergent settings as palatial estates and lowly back streets, courtyards and the ruins of ancient 
communal baths. Americans are showing an ever-increasing interest in Italy’s cultural festivities, and 
this summer, upwards of a half million of us will be on hand for the festivals, which are the core of 
Italian artistic life. THEATRE ARTS offers its festival calendar of the more interesting events in Italy 
this summer, and allowing for last-minute changes due to flights of fancy and the artistic temperament, 


trusts you will find it a sure-footed guide. At press time, exact dates for many individual events were 
not set. 


sentations, opera, ballet, exhibitions of contem- 
MAY porary Italian paintings and aquatic events. 


“I bring you the steeds of MAY, Florence 
Swift coursers all and hung Maggio Fiorentino. Taking on full-scale bril- 
With trappings and with bells . . .” liance, this year, for the first time, the Florence 
Folgore di San Gemignano May festival will open a general cultural compe- 
tition to all nations, which will show off their best 
° opera, ballet and drama companies: The United 
Bari States will display its New York City Ballet, 
Germany’s Berlin Opera Theatre will present the 
whole Wagner “Ring” on four consecutive eve- 
nings, a Vienna company will do Richard Strauss’s 


Maggio di Bari. With dazzling pyrotechnics set- 
ting a gala mood Bari May festivities will attract 
visitors the entire month, featuring drama pre- 
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Ariadne auf Naxos, Russia will send Moscow's 
Bolshoi Theatre to do Mussorgsky’s Boris Godu- 
nov, Yugoslavia will present the Belgrade Ballet 
Corps in Jan&éek’s Katya Kabanova, the British 
Opera Group will perform, France may do De- 
bussy’s Pelléas and Mélisande, Greece will pre- 
sent works by Aeschylus and Euripides with new 
music written by Dimitri Mitropoulos, Spain will 
choose from works by Granados and Falla, and 
Italy will do four standard operas as well as a 
revival of a long-forgotten opera by Donizetti, 
Don Sebastian. More than eighty thousand visi- 
tors are expected this season. 


For decades during ‘the spring and summer, this 
has heen the “negletted city”—neglected only by 
foreigners, for the “Milanese themselves love it 
and are proud of it, But you can actually hear 
foreigners ask at their hote!s, “Is there anything 
one can do in Milan at night?” The answer is that 
there are the concerts at La Scala (as soon as the 
opera season is over) and at least two or three 
shows, even in the deadest of seasons, ranging, 
for example, from La famiglia Antropus (The 
Skin of Our Teeth) at the excellent Piccolo Tea- 
tro to the Italian version of our musicals. There 






from Milan) and art exhibits in the royal castle 
of Monza, half an hour from the center of town. 


this that t Milan is one of Europe’s great 
centers, that its restaurants are a gour- 
delight, pera bebe in Via Montenapoleone 
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At the greatest Hellenic arena extant, Syracuse's 
famous Greek Theatre, ten days of classical per- 
formances will be given. In the style of the 
ain a ee late afternoon by 
and ending by nightfall, the 
, Euripides and Sophocles 
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r an better setting could be 
/ oe ancient plays than this 


Giving life to the ancient columns of Pompeii's illumi- 
nated Temple of Jupiter, yowng girls dance to the music 
of such composers as Vivaldi, Corelli and Sain:-Saens. 
Dramatizations are heid during July. 















Shirt-sleeved crowds attend a Manifestazioni di Prima- 
vera (spring festival) evening concert at Catania, Sicily’s 
second largest city. Opera and folk songs are other 
features of festival entertainment here. 


Costumed villagers from Sezze dramatically relive the 
story of the Crucifixion in the olive-groved valley be- 
neath Monte del Gallo. The passion play, scheduled for 
June 26, is a magnet for many tourists. 


A romping harlequin joins in the Antica Danza in front 
of a Gothic church at Bolzano in the German-speaking, 
northernmost region of Italy. Festival fare of varying 
kinds is presented here every summer. 


The splendor of the triumphal scene from Aida was 
captured in Herbert Graf's production last year at the 
vast open-air arena in Verona. A drama and opera 
festival will open this summer in mid-July 


The elaborate stage and tiers of stone seats are features 
of Vicenza’s Olympic Theatre, built by the sixteenth- 
century architect Andrea Palladio. It is just one of 
Italy’s imposing theatre structures. 


Venice 


On May 28, Lopert Films will hold the world 
premiére of Summertime (The Time of the 
Cuckoo), starring Katharine Hepburn and Ros- 
sano Brazzi. It is the first English language pic- 
ture filmed entirely in Venice, and this is the 
first time that the opening-night show will be 
held right on St. Mark’s Square, in the open, with 
the whole city invited. The “whole city” means 
just that: thousands and thousands of Venetians, 
who in May are not yet outnumbered by tourists. 


JUNE 


“In the whole of the Po valley the month of 
JUNE is the month of gold.” 
—Corrado Govoni 


Catania 
At Villa Bellini, spring and early summer festi- 
vals range from opera to folk songs and concerts 
in this Sicilian city under Mount Etna, renowned 
for its gardens and baroque architecture. 
Florence 
“The Jewel of the Renaissance,” in the Tuscany 
region (where Chianti wines ferment), will hold 
an international Motion Picture and Figurative 
Arts Congress in June. 


Naples 
At the vast Mostra d’Oltremare, one of Europe’s 
largest open-air theatres, concerts and opera will 
be enjoyed by tourists throughout the summer. 


Sezze 


In an olive-groved valley bordering Monte del 
Gallo, the passion play will be presented on June 
26. The mountain is remindful of Golgotha, as 
the Pontine plain might be likened to the plain 
of Jerusalem. 


Venice 

Last year, an ultramodern, open-air “green” the- 
atre, the Teatro Verde, was added to the ancient 
amphitheatres in which Italy is so rich. Built on 
the island of San Giorgio, in front of St. Mark’s 
Square, the new theatre will house operas and 
concerts this season. Last July the Fenice Opera 
Company offered a Sacra Rappresentazione set to 
seventeenth-century Venetian music, and a per- 
formance of Benedetto Marcello’s Arianna. Dimi- 
tri Mitropoulos was also imported to conduct two 
open-air concerts. 


JULY 


“Now, in JULY, the sun sheds a hearty warmth, 
like good bread just drawn from the oven.” 
—Giovanni Comisso 


Florence 
In the magnificent court of Pitti Palace, Floren- 
tine musical evening programs will feature ex- 


ceptionally fine small orchestras with outstanding 
soloists. 
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Palermo 


Sicily’s spacious capital, where Arabic, Norman 
and Renaissance architecture mix, will be the 
scene of open-air opera with Italian stars singing 
the works of Verdi, Puccini, Leoncavallo and 
Mascagni. 


Pompeii 
At the open-air Roman Theatre—part of the 
excavation of the entire city of Pompeii, the city 
preserved through the centuries by the sudden 
eruption of Vesuvius, A.D. 79—classical drama- 
tizations are held throughout the month of July. 


Rome 


Ancient ruins of Roman public baths serve as a 
huge, improvised theatre for open-air opera at the 
Baths of Caracalla. An average of thirty-five 
operatic performances are given, and some eight 
thousand opera-lovers attend each. An amazing 
total of three hundred thousand persons attend 
every summer. 


Verona 

The literati will take special interest in this city, 
where Romeo and Juliet lost their lives in the 
medieval feud between the Montecchi and Capel- 
letti families; visitors may see the famous balcony 
and tomb. A drama festival will run concurrently 
with open-air opera at the magnificent Roman 
Arena from mid-July to mid-August. 


AUGUST 


“The true sunshine of the year is that of AUGUST; 
and the world’s true August is that of Rome.” 
—Massimo Bontempelli 


Florence, Pompeii, Rome 
These cities will continue their July programs 
through August. Additional attractions include: 


Rome 
One of the great Roman remains, the Basilica of 
Maxentius, becomes an open-air summer concert 
place throughout the month of August. 


Taormina 


During the last week in August, great plays of 
antiquity are given at the Greek Theatre. 


Venice 
The film industry’s most coveted prizes, which 
might be called world “Oscars,” are awarded at 
the Venice International Film Festival competi- 
tion in the fashionable Venice-Lido resort area. 
Screenings of the world’s best recent films at the 
modern Palace of the Cinema determine “those 
works which display an effort toward true prog- 
ress in film-making as a means of artistic expres- 
sion, of the extension of civilization and culture 
and of promoting brotherhood among peoples.” 
At the same time, visitors will be able to see the 
International Show of Film Fashions and Cos- 
tumes, the Festival of Films for Children, and the 

International Show of Scientific Films and Art 

Documentaries. 
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SEPTEMBER 


“Herein lies the poetry of SEPTEMBER: .. . the 
greenery which covers the bare impassibility of ruins, 
investing them with the melancholy of happy days 
long past.” 

Bruno Cicognani 


Brescia 


Il Ferta del Passo Ridotto is dedicated to sixteen- 
millimeter art and documentary films, and will 
take place the second and third weeks in Septem- 
ber in the Salone de Cemmo of the cinema 
Aquilletta. 


Naples 
The Piedigrotta Festival, September 7-8, gives 
serenading Neapolitans a chance to win prizes for 
original songs. The 1953 winner, “Anema e Core,” 
became one of America’s best sellers. 


Perugia 

The Sagra Musicale Umbra, the spiritual music 
drama which is one of the major and most indi- 
vidual festivals, takes place in the largest and 
highest of the Umbrian hill towns. Renowned 
conductors and imported orchestras and choirs 
will participate in the festival, dedicated to music 
of religious inspiration of all periods and all 
countries, in an interplay of drama, music, ballet 
and poetry. 





Stepping from a gondola onto the quay of Palazzo Volpi, 
Errol Flynn arrives for a Venice Film Festival screening, 
wearing an Italian silk tuxedo. The event, set for August, 
is a must for movie folk. 



































Opera, U.S.A. 


Through college and community theatre productions, 
full-scale operas are being enjoyed by audiences around the 
country which had never before witnessed this art as living 
theatre. For not only are these groups bringing opera to 
areas where it was not regularly offered before, but they 
are often the pioneers in opera production techniques, in 
mounting contemporary works as well as the classics and 
lesser known works by the masters. 

One such contemporary opera was recently produced 
by the Division of Theatre “rts of BOSTON UNIVER- 
SITY, Ralph Vaughn Williams’ Sir John in Love, based on 
Shakespeare’s The Merry Wives of Windsor. Sarah Cald- 
well directed, and striking an unusual décor was designed 
as a class project by students under the supervision of 
Horace Armistead. Costuming was by Robert Boland, under 
the supervision of Raymond Sovey. 

At the HARTT SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Hartford, 
Connecticut, earlier this season, audiences witnessed a pro- 
duction of Gounod’s Faust directed by Elemer Nagy as 
“lyric theatre,” the principle of which—opposed to the old- 
fashioned “grand opera” technique—was outlined by Dr. 
Nagy in an article in the February issue of THEATRE 
ARTS, illustrated by his set design for Faust. 

Often preparing and mounting an opera production 
means co-operation between the music and drama depart- 
ments of a college, or between these departments and the 
civic orchestra, as was true of the recent presentation of 
Gian-Carlo Menotti’s Amahl and the Night Visitors, spon- 
sored jointly by the UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
THEATRE and the MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA. The curtain raiser was Debussy’s L’Enfant 
prodigue, and guest soloists augmented the local talent in 
the cast. Frank M. Whiting of the university was stage 
director, and Antal Dorati, musical director. The production 
was hailed not only as an artistic success but as an out- 
standing example of town and gown combining their re- 
sources to provide outstanding theatre. Other presentations 
of operas by Menotti this season include The Medium, by 
the Opera Workshop of MONTANA STATE UNIVER- 
SITY, a joint offering of the school of music and the de- 
partment of drama; and The Old Maid and the Thief and 
The Telephone by the THALIAN ASSOCIATION, Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, directed by Page Shaw and 
William G. Robertson. 





Alice Griffin 


The Opera Theatre of the JUILLIARD SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC, New York, offered Mozart’s Idomeneo earlier 
this season, in a new English version by Sherry Mangan. 
This seldom seen work was first performed in 1781 in 
Munich, and the Juilliard production is believed to be the 
first stage performance of this opera in New York. Frederic 
Cohen staged the work, Frederic Waldman conducted, and 
Frederick Kiesler designed the settings, which incorporated 
elements of classic architecture and also made use of back 
projection. At Austin, the UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS pre- 
sented two comic operas, Puccini’s Gianni Schicchi and 
Hindemith’s Hin und Zuriick, during March, while the 
IOWA STATE COLLEGE THEATRE offered The Barber 
of Seville, directed and designed by Burt Drexler. 


The CONNECTICUT EXPERIMENTAL THEATRE 
was organized recently as a resident opera company in New 
Haven, to study and perform operas and operettas for the 
community. Its first production, in March, was Puccini’s 
Madame Butterfly, presented in Italian. Yale University co- 
operated by providing a stage director, Richard C. Shank, 
and a designer, Henry Lowenstein. Francesco Riggio, the 
musical director, conducted an orchestra of musicians from 
the New Haven Symphony. Besides giving performances, the 
organization holds coaching classes in music and acting, and 
offers its services free to service clubs and charity benefits. 


College Theatre Productions 


At the UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, a recent presen- 
tation of Berthold Brecht’s Caucasian Chalk Circle created 
production problems which were ingeniously handled by de- 
signer Wilford Leach. To obtain the “layer-over-layer” 
civilization of the Caucasus, he combined a facade resem- 
bling a Greek temple (covered with torn and muddied but 
gorgeously colored patchwork draw curtains) with a 
Byzantine Christian frescoed wall and raw, weather-beaten 
boarding. To suit the technique of the play, he provided 
three playing places—the main stage, the temple interior 
and the area within the gates, in addition to a forestage 
off to the right where the Storyteller and chorus operated— 
so that the work could be presented continuously, without a 
main curtain or a blackout between episodes. The legends 
marking the major units of the fable were projected onto a 
special screen in front of the grand border. Charles H. 


The University of Min- 
nesota Theatre and the 
Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra jointly spon- 
sored this recent pro- 
duction of Gian-Carlo 
Menotti’s opera Amahl 
and the Night Visitors 


on the university 
campus. 





The final act of Ralph Vaughan Williams’ comic opera Sir 
John In Love, as presented by the Division of Theatre Arts 
of Boston University. The work is based on Shakespeare’s 
The Merry Wives of Windsor. 


Shattuck directed the production, for which special music 
was composed by Myron Fink. Genevieve Richardson de- 
signed the costumes. 

Recently presented at Virginia colleges were the Hindu 
classic Shakuntala, as a feature of a SWEET BRIAR COL- 
LEGE symposium on understanding Asia, and The Wins- 
low Boy, which was part of a John Marshall bicentennial 
program at the COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY. 
The symposium at Sweet Briar was attended by student 
delegates from a number of Eastern and Southern colleges. 
The seven-act Shakuntala was presented on a unit set; stress 
on costumes and make-up provided color and symbolism. 
The William and Mary Theatre chose The Winslow Boy to 
honor the college celebration of the two hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of John Marshall, one of the great 
Chief Justices of our country, because the Archer-Shee case 
on which Terence Rattigan’s play is based “tested the very 
foundations of British constitutional principles.” The prin- 
ciple involved in this famous trial was the right of a subject 
to sue the Crown when a suspected wrong has been com- 
mitted by officers of the Crown. Performers from this the- 
atre group, under the direction of Howard Scammon, are 
currently offering She Stoops to Conquer as part of the 
spring entertainment series of COLONIAL WILLIAMS- 
BURG, which is designed to recreate eighteenth-century life. 

In March, BOSTON UNIVERSITY’s School of Fine 
and Applied Arts presented three one-act plays by Thornton 
Wilder, The Happy Journey, The Long Christmas Dinner 
and The Pullman Car Hiawatha. As part of the univer- 
sity’s expanded theatre arts program, designed to provide 
professional training in all phases of theatrical techniques, 
José Quintero was brought from New York to direct the play. 

Last month YALE UNIVERSITY’s department of 
drama produced its last major production of the season, The 
Taming of the Shrew, which was directed by Frank McMul- 
lan and presented on a platform stage. Earlier productions 
were The Sea Gull and an original script by Carl Holman, 
At the Seventh Hour. A new undergraduate dramatic or- 
ganization, New Productions, has been founded at Yale for 
the purpose of presenting low-budget, experimental produc- 
tions on the campus in full or three-quarter round. The 
first two presentations were T. S. Eliot’s Sweeney Agonistes, 
with music by Quincy Porter, and Ezra Pound’s version of 
Sophocles’ Women of Trachis, with music by Howard Boat- 
wright. Robert J. Wunsch directed both plays. 

Other recent productions by educational theatres in- 
clude La Cuisine des Anges (My 3 Angels) in the original 
French version by Albert Husson, at BALDWIN-WALLACE 
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COLLEGE, Berea, Ohio, directed by William D. Pendell; 
Racine’s Andromache, in a new adaptation by Paul Langel- 
lier, presented by the Readers Theatre of ADELPHI COL- 
LEGE at Garden City, New York, dirécted by Josephine 
Nichols; the Jerome Kern-Oscar Hammerstein Show Boat 
by the Carolina Playmakers of the UNIVERSITY OF 
NORTH CAROLINA, Chapel Hill; and Robert McEnroe’s 
The Silver Whistle at CITY COLLEGE OF SAN FRAN- 
CISCO, directed by Michael Griffin. At CARLETON 
COLLEGE, Northfield, Minnesota, Jean Anouilh’s version 
of Sophocles’ Antigone was presented in March under the 
direction of Robert W. Corrigan, as the second work in a 
program of Greek tragedy, ancient and modern. Euripides’ 
Hippolytus was the first of the series. 





American Mime 


Currently on a tour of colleges in Florida, Louisiana and 
Mississippi, THE AMERICAN MIME THEATRE, under 
the direction of Paul J. Curtis, was founded in 1952 ‘to 
evolve a thoroughly indigenous performing art that would 
combine, in a new balance, the emotional truth of con- 
temporary acting with the stylistic unity of the dance.” In 
a departure from mime tradition, the troupe combines 
acting methods with a physical technique, used to attain 
an ensemble unity. Because the actor is the focal point in 
this medium, all the nonessentials of production are stripped 
away. The basic costume is a black, skintight garment to 
which symbolic costume may be added. Projections replace 
scenery, and set pieces and properties, when used, are 
representational. Since the actors do not speak, music and 
sound are of great importance, and special music has been 
written for the group by modern composers. The repertory 
of the organization at present contains plays that range 
from the legend of creation to the zany workings of a pin- 
ball machine. The Western is a satire on the new type of 
“art” western such as High Noon; The Tell-Tale Heart is 
based on Poe’s short story; Once Upon an Island humor- 
ously treats two couples at Coney Island; and Of Identity 
is based on psychoanalysis. 

















































































































Community Theatre News 





This month the fourth program in an “Armchair The- 
atre” series will be presented by the REPERTOIRE 
LITTLE THEATRE, Toledo, for its members. Programs 














The University of Illinois production of Berthold, Brecht’s 
The Caucasian Chalk Circle was directed by Charles H. 
Shattuck. Here the Fat Prince leans over the child as the 
Storyteller (far left) watches. 














































































at these events include the playing of recordings of dramas, 
followed by group discussion and play readings. 


Ten theatre organizations in and around Washington, 
D. C., have formed the WASHINGTON THEATRE 
ALLIANCE. Benefits derived by members of the alliance 
include the lending of lights, costumes, and stage props; 
study programs on make-up, lighting and direction; and 
the working of players and directors with neighbor groups. 
Another benefit is that all groups advertise the presentations 
of fellow members. The alliance also has held teas (to 
which were invited members of shows playing touring en- 
gagements in Washington), movie showings and a festival 
at which each member organization presented plays. 


In a community of twenty thousand, the GLENS FALLS 
(New York) OPERETTA CLUB, organized under the 
city’s adult education program, yearly involves three hun- 
dred people in active participation and attracts audiences 
of some six thousand. Founded in 1935, the club main- 
tains a close relationship with the schools, using faculty 
musical and dramatic directors for the productions and 
holding rehearsals and performances in school buildings. 
The club in return offers the use of its stage, lighting and 
other equipment to the schools, and gives prizes for achieve- 
ment in music and drama by high school seniors, including 
two $500 college scholarships. Carousel, as presented this sea- 
son, had a cast of 120, an orchestra of 30 and a production 
staff of 150. The club also presents an oratorio production 
and a play annually. Dramatics director of the club is John 
Van Der Voort, and musical directors have included Paul 
E. Bergan, William N. Reeves.and Maurice C. Whitney. 


The newly organized OTTAWA COMMUNITY THE- 
ATRE, Illinois, has presented two productions this season, 
The Happiest Years and Elizabeth Sleeps Out. Both were 
given in-the-round under the direction of Hedwig Schoch. 
Other recent community theatre productions include the 
THRESHOLD THEATRE (Hicksville, New York) pres- 
entation of Thornton Wilder’s The Skin of Our Teeth, at 
which the audience was seated on three sides of the 
stage area; Liliom, the seventh offering of the FRESH 
MEADOWS COMMUNITY THEATRE, New York; pres- 
entations by the MONMOUTH PLAYERS, Rumson, New 
Jersey, of The Little Foxes (the proceeds of which went to 
the group’s building fund) and The Curious Savage, which 
was sponsored by the Red Bank Lions Club; and Sabrina 
Fair, which was offered by the BOOTH TARKINGTON 
CIVIC THEATRE, Indianapolis. Karl Sittler directed the 
last of these, which marked the fortieth anniversary of the 
theatre involved. 


The PORTLAND CIVIC THEATRE, Oregon, has 
under construction a new arena project, an addition to its 
main theatre building. Known as the Blue Room, it will 
seat 125 people; chairs will be terraced, and the stage area 
located in the center. Productions will be offered to clubs, 
civic organizations and church groups for sponsorship, at a 
cost of $75 a performance. 

To encourage theatre attendance by young people, the 
STUDIO THEATRE in Buffalo has set a special student 
admission price of $1 for certain performance dates. A 
recent production was Clifford Odets’ The Country Girl. 


Children’s Theatre 


The CHILDREN’S THEATRE ASSOCIATION, a 
Baltimore social agency which sponsors the Children’s 
Experimental Theatre, is currently offering a play based on 
a Danish legend, The Little Mermaid, dramatized by Eliza- 
beth Apperly from the Andersen fairy tale. The March 
production, honoring International Theatre Month, was 
Nobody’s Boy, a dramatization by Isabel B. Burger, director 
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of the theatre, and Constance Ve Bear of Malot’s French 
children’s classic Sans Famille. Earlier presentations this 
season were Dickens’ A Christmas Carol, dramatized by 
Mrs. Burger, and the premiére of a new play, Indian Sum- 
mer by Florence Kahn. 

In Baltimore, Catonsville and Towson, this group spon- 
sors a program which includes fourteen weekly creative 
drama workshops for more than 250 children, eight plays 
a season, a teachers’ training course and an elementary 
stagecraft workshop. 


The current offering by the Children’s Theatre of the 
GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE, Chicago, is Rip 
Van Winkle, which will run through May 22. Earlier pres- 
entations this season by the group, directed by Louise Dale 
Spoor, include Cinderella, Flibbertygibbet and Peter, Peter, 
Pumpkin Eater. In Cambridge, Massachusetts, the UNI- 
VERSITY CHILDREN’S THEATRE of the Harvard 
Dramatic Club presented Lewis Carroll’s Alice in Wonder- 
land, in a stage adaptation by Mario Siletti with original 
music by Charles Gross. After its Cambridge engagement 
earlier this season, the production toured such towns as 
Wellesley, West Roxbury, Andover and Marblehead. The 
show was produced, directed and acted by undergraduate stu- 
dents at Harvard and Radcliffe. Thomas Whedon directed. 


Currently on its eighth tour is the Children’s Theatre of 
the E 52 Theatre, UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE, 
which will appear in twelve cities during the period from 
April 30 through May 14. This year’s production is Red 
Riding Hood. Dr. C. Robert Kase is director of the 
University Theatre. 


ACTORS STOCK, a theatre group connected with the 
Mid-City Y.W.C.A. in Philadelphia, last month presented 
a children’s play, Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater by Martha 
King, on successive Saturday afternoons. The play was 
directed by Jay Kogan of the Philadelphia DEPARTMENT 
OF RECREATION. Last month this department presented 
its second annual children’s play, Cinderella by Ann Mar- 
shall Cronin, which was performed by children from the 
drama classes in the department. Admission was free to 
all children. 


The BERKELEY MARIONETTES, directed by Flor- 
ence Lowe, have been playing in and about New York 
City for the past twenty-four years in public and parochial 
schools. This month the organization, which maintains 
headquarters in New York, is presenting The Rhyme for 
Orange and Tom Sawyer at schools in Long Island City; 
Bayonne, New Jersey; Rego Park, Bayside, Queens, Brook- 
lyn, the Bronx and Yonkers. 

The CHILDREN’S THEATRE CONFERENCE has set 
up a new-plays committee for the benefit of those who 
belong to the organization. Its function is to discover new 
unpublished plays for child audiences, to give constructive 
criticism on plays submitted by playwrights who wish help, 
and to promote the circulation, production and publication 
of the best of these plays. There is a $3 reading fee, and 
all play manuscripts should be mailed to the chairman, 
Mrs. George C. Martin, 3242 Lakewood Avenue, Seattle 
44, Washington. 


New Plays 


A new play by Bernard Beckerman, The Convention of 
Sorrow, was given its premiére at HOFSTRA COLLEGE, 
Hempstead, New York, in February. In “poetic and expres- 
sionistic” style, the play deals with the attempt of a family 


* to force one of its members to bury, rather than cremate, 


her husband, and reveals the conflict between tradition and 
individual reactions to death. The situation is treated within 
the framework of Jewish custom and experience. 
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At KARAMU HOUSE, Cleveland, 
Irving Ravetch’s A Certain Joy opened 
in February for a four-week run, directed 
by Junius Eddy. Presented with an all- 
Negro cast at Karamu, the play was 
once scheduled for a New York produc- 
tion. It is a family drama dealing with 
a boy’s idolization of his father and his 
ultimate disillusionment with the parent. 
The production used a multiple indoor- 
outdoor setting in which the various act- 
ing areas were emphasized through light- 
ing effects. 


Winner of the NORTON GALLERY 
PLAYERS’ (West Palm Beach, Florida) 
fourth annual playwrights’ competition, 
Summer Cruise, a comedy by William J. 
Sollner, had its premiére at the Gallery 
last month. Utilizing an all-male cast, 
the play deals with a squadron of Naval 
Reservists sent to the swamps of Mich- 
igan on a two-week training cruise, where 
they encounter a training officer who is 
“out to make a medal.” 


Premiéres presented recently at col- 
leges include J. B. Priestly’s Treasure on 
Pelican by NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, 
a play centering on the search for an 
island James Harvey's The 
Clugstone Inheritance, which develops a 
suspense theme around the execution of 
a will, at the UNIVERSITY OF MICH- 
IGAN, directed by Hugh Z. Norton; 
Pirandello’s When One Is Someone, in 
an English adaptation by Jean-Pierre 
Barricelli, at BRANDEIS UNIVER- 
SITY, Waltham, Massachusetts; and 
David Shaber’s Shake Hands with the 
Clown, at CATAWBA COLLEGE, Salis- 
bury, North Carolina. The last of these 
concerns a family which must learn to 
adjust to a son’s injury in an accident, 
and dramatizes “the lack of true under- 
standing between the older and younger 
generations.”’ Since the order of the play 
is emotional rather than chronological, 


treasure ; 


five rolling units were used; these were 
moved under “memory lighting,” as the 
hero’s mind moves. B. M. Hobgood 
directed. 


Millville 
Playhouse 


Apprentice Group 
Accepting a 


limited number of apprentices 
June-August 
No tuition or fees of any kird 
Pay own Living Costs 
Apply by mail to: 
Leonard Stein, Mgr. Dir. 
Millvitle, Pa. 
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PASADENA PLAYHOUSE COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS 


Million Dollar play pro- 
ducing plant offers you... 


Cinema, TV, Radio Studios 


Student Touring Company 
Professional Faculty 
$70,000 Wardrobe 


Rooftop Dance Studio 
Technical Workroom 

Three Dormitories 

Garden & Rooftop Recreation 


CERTIFICATE COURSES 


Four Stages 


Fine Library 


DEGREE AND 
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Training is provided b 
Yeland’s first 


NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 


School of the Theatre. 


THEATRE CAMP 
PRE-PROFESSIONAL 
STAGE EXPERIENCE 

ACTING-DANCING-MUSIC 

Daily Classes 


Swimming—Recreation 
Ideal Living 
Accommodations 


by working with Stars 


Send name and address for free folder: 
"America’s Foremost Theatre-School” 
Address: Director of Admissions 





GATEWAY THEATRE, 
eatre - in - the - round, 
now in its 7th season. 


Apprentice openings available. 
Bellport 3, New York 































































































PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 
COLLEGE OF 
THEATRE ARTS 



































33 South El Molino Street 
Pasadena, California 














“Where students work with professionals” 


































THE CAPE THEATRE 


Cape May, N. J. 
3ist Year Opens June 20 
15 Seasons Under Same Management 


Guest Stars Have Included Gloria Swanson, 
Zasu Pitts, E. E Horton, Alfred Drake, Eddie 
Dowling, Edward Arnold, Ilka Chase, Arthur 
Treacher. 


Unusual Apprentice Opportunity 


2 Shows Weekly 
Radio Programs 














2 Companies 
Daily Classes 
Earn Equity Credits and Contracts 
Some Scholarships Profit Sharing 













2nd Theatre on Long Island 


T. C. UPHAM 
140 W. 69th—N. Y. C. 





Two years Intensive Training 
in Theatre Techniques 


Six Weeks Summer Session 
June 20-July 29 


Catalog A on request 


Interviews by appointment 


340 East 54th Street, New York 22 
Phone M' 


U 8-3770 









Drama - Speech 
Radio - Television 


Combined with liberal arts courses leading 
to B.A., M.A. degrees. Fully accredited. Day, 
evening, summer sessions. NEW! A com- 
pletely up-to-date, professionally - equipped 
electronic television production studio. Pro- 
vides outstanding facilities for television 
training; broadcasting; announcing: writ- 
ing; radio and television production. Pro- 
fessional acting; directing; playwriting; 
scene and costume design. Students play 
before metropolitan audiences in well- 
equipped theatre and broadcast from college 
FM radio station. Coed. Placement assist- 
ance. Catalog: Admissions Secretary. 


Emerson College 


75th Anniversary Year 
128 Beacon Street Boston 16, Mass. 



















































Italy's Empire: La Scala and Some Sturdy Subsidiaries 


originally built in 1776, and bombed out 
in 1943. Its premiére performance was 
in keeping with the Neapolitan tradition: 
Paisiello’s Don Chisciotte. The Teatro di 
Corte is a small house, suitable for cham- 
ber opera, and its inauguration signalizes 
a new trend in Italy—to provide a place 
where opera can be given more cheaply, 
and to give a proper setting for small-scale 
operas which are lost on the big grand 
opera stages. La Scala was to have opened 
its Piccola Scala (Little Scala) this spring, 
with Arturo Toscanini on the podium, but 
the event has been delayed until next sea- 
son. Florence’s Teatro Comunale has a 
similar house, called the Piccolo Teatro 
della Musica. 


La Scala’s other rival, Rome, has a 
less hallowed heritage than Naples. Rome 
is a latter-day capital. As the city of 
Popes, it has always been somewhat 
sterile ground for worldly entertainment, 
and it has no musical tradition to match 
Naples or Milan. Mussolini tried to 
change this with his policy of centraliza- 
tion, and money was poured into the 
Roman opera. La Scala, as an inde- 
pendent spirit, grew feeble and lost in- 
fluence. But it did no good. Rome has 
little communal spirit of opera and de- 
pends heavily on its diplomatic corps, 
what is left of the aristocracy—and the 
tourist. The Teatro dell’ Opera, there- 
fore, leans heavily on the tried-and-true 
repertoire. Its season opened with Verdi's 
La Forza del Destino, starring one of 
Rome’s favorite sopranos—Renata Te- 
baldi, who also conquered New York 
this season. Strauss’s Der Rosenkavalier, 
sung in German by a Vienna State Opera 
cast, followed. In January, however, Rome 
took a flier with a novelty and produced 
Cherubini’s Medea, importing Mme. Cal- 
las from La Scala for the title role. Once 
again, as has happened before in Milan, 
the supporters of Mme. Tebaldi clashed 
headlong with the dévotees of Mme. Cal- 
las. But La Callas, in one of her greatest 
dramatic roles, took the Eternal City by 
storm. Mario Praz, an Italian equivalent 


of Sir Osbert Sitwell, was even jolted 
from his ivory tower of intellectualism 
and scholarship. Without reservations, he 
wrote, she was an extraordinary inter- 
preter of the myths of ancient Greece. 


Following after Milan, Naples and 
Rome come Venice, Florence, Genoa and 
an imposing number of provincial opera 
houses. On the whole, their seasons are 
short, lasting from the end of December 
to Ash Wednesday—the “carnival” sea- 
son. In honor of the tourist trade, Pa- 
lermo, in Sicily, produces a spring sea- 
son. Other off-season activities include 
the Maggio Musicale in Florence, the 
summer outdoor opera in the Arena at 
Verona (run by the Metropolitan Opera’s 
Herbert Graf), and performances at the 
outdoor Baths of Caracalla in Rome, the 
Villa Floridiana in Naples and the Ven- 
ice Festival in September. 

The so-called provincial opera in Italy 
this past season produced evidence of 
notable enterprise. La Fenice, in Venice, 
presented Verdi’s Macbeth for the first 
time in fifty years, with the American 
soprano Dorothy Dow as Lady Macbeth. 
In February it presented the Lyon Opera 
of France in Rabaud’s Marouf. In ex- 
change La Fenice will give Donizetti's 
Lucia di Lammermoor in Lyon in April, 
and tour Germany thereafter. 


In Florence the Teatro Comunale 
shared a new, postwar trend in Italy— 
that of having German opera sung in 
German with imported casts—with a 
production of Parsifal. Verdi’s earliest 
success, Nabucco, was given with basso 
Boris Christoff, who is scheduled to come 
to the United States next year. 

An outstanding example of “provin- 
cial” enterprise is the Teatro Massimo 
in Palermo. Of its eleven-opera season, 
three are new productions and two are 
premiéres—one local, and one world. 
The world premiére is that of the Italian 
contemporary composer Nina Rota’s The 
Straw Hat of Florence. Other novelties 
include Ingrid Bergman in Honegger’s 
Joan of Arc at the Stake, and Francesca 
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da Rimini by Riccardo Zandonai, an 
opera much admired by Americans who 
have heard it in Italy. 

Any discussion of music for the thea- 
tre in Italy—other than operatic—is lim- 
ited. Notable scores for straight dramatic 
works are rare. Recognized composers 
like Pizzetti, Veretti and Petrassi write 
film scores for the same reason that moti- 
vates their contemporaries in this prac- 
tice all over the world—for money. 
Musical theatre like Oklahoma!, Ca- 
rousel, South Pacific and Guys and Dolls 
is unknown. The straight revue, with the 
most popular of music, has been the 
norm for the last twenty-five years. This 
revue, with what the United States would 
call burlesque overtones, has flourished 
particularly in Milan. But a new trend 
is in evidence. A mixture of the musical 
comedy and the revue is coming back 
into fashion. A remarkably successful ex- 
ample, which had its premiére recently 
in Milan, is Tobia la Candida Spia. It 
stars Renato Rascel, a great revue favor- 
ite who has been seen in the United 
States in a movie called The Overcoat. 
The story, written by Garinei and Gio- 
vanini to music by Kramer, a well-known 
popular composer, deals with occupied 
Vienna and the Four in a Jeep theme of 
the resident powers. It sells spies, H-bombs 
and romance on equal terms. The Mila- 
nese loved it, and the press sees in it, and 
other shows of the same genre, a return 
—and a revenge—for musical comedy. 
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The Season On and Off Broadway 
(continued from page 22) 
intellectual. Our emotions are not stirred. 
We match wits with the author. Even 
Lord Dunsany, whose feeling for dra- 
matic horror managed to overcome par- 
tially the limitations of the fate theme, 
never made really fine theatre from it. 
Jacques Deval stirred only the crossword 
puzzle side of me. Bruce Becker and 
Robert Ellis Miller gave the play a hand- 
some production. Alan Schneider did a 
compact job of direction. Louis Jourdan 
gets better and better. He now needs a 

play worthy of his steel. 


The Wayward Saint 

My reactions to this comedy about 
good and evil are quite at variance with 
those of the critical confraternity. I 
found it to be one of the most absorbing 
and enjoyable plays of the season. This 
might be because I’ve known everything 
about sex for years, whereas I’m still 
learning new things about good and evil 
every day. Or it might be that the open- 
ing night failed because, as I’ve heard, 
Paul Lukas was insecure and gave a 
shaky reading. The night I saw it, Lukas 
was confident and urbane, and though 
several of the lines were shredded by his 
Hungarian accent, he made a delightful 
satanic associate. Liam Redmond, who 
played a small-town cleric tempted by 
the sin of pride, created a mellow, whim- 
sical, merry character in the Barry Fitz- 
gerald genre. And I found the unravel- 
ing of the story—as Lukas convinces 
Redmond he really is a saint by helping 
him to perform miracles—an enchanting 
fairy tale for grown-ups. However, there 
is no market nowadays for good and 
evil. And although director John Ger- 
stad tried to inject a little sex in the 
proceedings by hiring two female devils 
who looked like they were fresh out of 
the chorus of Can-Can, The Wayward 
Saint never had a chance, although it 
was composed with charm and wisdom, 
directed with cleverness and played with 
gusty dexterity. It closed after a few 
weeks. Let this be a lesson to all aspiring 
Broadway playwrights. 


The Master Builder 

What a fine contribution the off- 
Broadway theatre has made to our dra- 
matic diet this season. We have had 
Shaw, Chekhov, Ibsen and Anouilh from 
these groups, and it has been good to 
have them, even if the productions often 
fall short of the ideal. I was rather dis- 
appointed by Oscar Homolka’s version 
of The Master Builder, one of Ibsen’s 
deepest plays, which the Phoenix Theatre 
produced. The overtones of poetry always 
present in Ibsen, the sense of the mystery 
of human existence and human striving 
so exquisitely incarnated in characters 
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and symbols—all this was lost in Ho- 
molka’s heavy-handed direction and in 
his prosaically muttered reading of Sol- 
ness. The entire production had about 
it a quality of dutiful torpor, as if every- 
body were engaged in doing a disagree- 
able chore. Only Muriel Berkson, who 
played Kaia Fosli, seemed to me to be 
an authentic Ibsenite. But Joan Tetzel’s 
Hilda Wangel was no “wild bird of the 
woods,” and Halvard Solness had no 
“touch of the troll.” 


Shoestring Revue 

This turned out to be a gay evening 
at the President Theatre. I enjoyed al- 
most every minute of it. I do wonder, 
though, why sketches in Broadway and 
off-Broadway revues must be almost en- 
tirely concerned with show business sub- 
jects. There are other subjects for satiric 
treatment in the world besides show busi- 
ness. When the writers went outside show 
business, they fared better. The satire on 
Reader's Digest and the one on group 
psychotherapy—both written by Richard 
F. Maury—were fresh, lively, percep- 
tively barbed and quite hilarious. 

The young talent was terrific. Dorothy 
Greener, a strange little creature with 
big eyes, a raucous voice and a hebe- 
phrenic smile, parodied a variety of types 
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and did them all sublimely well. As she 
matures her insights and sharpens her 
talents, I see no reason why she should 
not be in the line of succession to Fanny 
Brice and Bea Lillie. Chita Rivera and 
Beatrice Arthur, the latter a fantastically 
tall and beautifully endowed female, 
were also exuberantly wonderful. The 
males were not quite up to their level, 
but among the outstanding ones were 
Mel Larned, Maxwell Grant and Arte 
Johnson. Johnson is a small man with 
stylized movements and a frightened 
glaze over his eyes. He recalls the pre- 
television Wally Cox. Shoestring Revue 
had a nice, exciting feel. It had good 
momentum from start to finish. A good 
show. A very good show. 


The Three Sisters 

On the whole, I think this was the 
best ensemble performance of Chekhov 
in my experience, which only goes back 
as far as those fragile versions of The 
Sea Gull and The Cherry Orchard that 
Eva LeGallienne used to produce at the 
Civic Repertory twenty-five years ago. 
It was directed by David Ross with a 
sense of the grotesquerie that is the 
essence of Chekhov’s comedy. It is only 
because Americans are such intense ac- 
tionists that we find Chekhov's plays to 
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be tragically dreary. They are comedies 
of frustration, comedies of helpless des- 
peration, but they were written for us 
to laugh, and when they are played 
properly we laugh, even if there is a sob 
at the bottom of our laughter. Unen- 
cumbered by heavy sets or furniture, this 
version of The Three Sisters, at the 4th 
Street Theatre, flowed with quick-moving 
grace. It was sheer delight—except for 
one horrible piece of casting. Morris 
Carnovsky, for all his greatness as an 
actor, was badly out of key as Andrey. 
He played with such exaggerated shrugs 
and such nasal inmtonations and inflec- 
tions that it seemed like Menasha Skul- 
nik was back on Second Avenue. But 
the other members of the company were 
splendid: Eileen Ryan was a touching 
Masha, George Ebeling was a perfect 
Tusenback, and Roger DeKoven carved 
his Vershinin beautifully. What made 
this production of Chekhov so fine is 
that it was all felt and played with 
grace, with lightness, with verve—so that 
the irony came through as irony, rather 
than as bleak despair. 


The Immortal Husband 

I am slightly worried that I did not 
like this play, at the Theatre de Lys, 
inasmuch as it has been highly touted 
by Tennessee Williams (“best new poetic 
playwright”), W. H. Auden (“The only 
new play for some time which I have 
both enjoyed and admired”) and James 
T. Farrell (“It is years since I have seen 
a play I liked as much’). Besides these 
three, a lady named Charlotte Zolotow, 
who is a gifted writer herself and accom- 
panies the author of these reports when 
he goes to the theatre, told me she liked 
The Immortal Husband better than any 
play she has seen this season. I found it 
to be tiresome, overwritten, precious. It 
seemed to me that the author had gone 
to great lengths to avoid any resem- 
blance to human life as I have experi- 
enced it. James Merrill has the dramatic 
flair, certainly. If he gets out of the 
library, ceases to make hash out of Ten- 
nyson and Swift, and takes notes on the 
teeming confusion of our times, I will 
be better able to judge his insights and 
talents. 





Italian Film Story (continued from page 69) 


first of these was Bitter Rice, which 
brought the attributes of Silvana Man- 
gano to international attention. Just as 
Anna Magnani had personified the tone 
and approach of the neorealistic Italian 
film, so Silvana Mangano personified the 
tone and approach of the Italian com- 
mercial film. She was quickly followed to 
similar prominence by Gina Lollobrigida, 
Silvana Pampanini and Sophia Loren. 

Meanwhile, the Italian film industry 
was also going back to its roots and un- 
dertaking once more the form of its 
original success—the spectacle. Fabiola in 
1948 heralded this return. The Golden 
Coach, Aida, Ulysses, Neapolitan Carou- 
sel and the projected War and Peace 
carry it on. 

Italy today is second o..ly to Holly- 
wood among the world’s film makers. 
The number of films produced there has 
increased steadily from 32 in 1945 to 
150 last year. Costs have soared along 
with ambitions and the attractiveness of 
the Italian film as an investment. Open 
City, begun in Rome in 1944, is said to 
have cost $26,000. Today an Italian 
film budgeted at $1,000,00. *; not un- 
usual. Neapolitan Carousel, Ulysses, At- 
tila, Scourge of God, Mambo, Summer 
Hurricane (Senso) and Theodora, Slave 
Empress are all $1,000,000 productions 
—or larger. 

In solidifying its high position as a 
production center, Italy has had the 
help of two assets inherited from the 
Fascist period. One is Cinecitta, a vast 
production center on the outskirts of 
Rome, built in 1937. Partially destroyed 
during the war, its twelve sound stages 


were completely rebuilt and re-equipped 
by the end of 1950, although parts of it 
were in use as early as 1947 when Fabi- 
ola, first of the latter-day Italian spec- 
tacles, was produced there. Later the 
American production of Quo Vadis was 
made there. 

Across the Via Tuscalona from Cine- 
citta is the Italian film industry’s other 
inheritance from Fascism: the Centro 
Sperimentale de Cinematografia (Experi- 
mental Center of Cinematography), a 
unique school for preparing youngsters 
for all branches of film-making. This 
well-equipped school, founded in 1935, 
attracts students from all over the world 
to study acting, directing, set design, 
costume design, and camera and sound 
technique. It provides a source of trained 
young talent on which Italy’s producers 
can draw. Since it was revitalized after 
the war, the Centro Sperimentale has 
produced Alida Valli, Lea Padovani, 
Carla del Poggio and Sophia Loren, 
and such directors as Luigi Zampa, Giu- 
seppe de Santis and Dino de Laurentiis. 

Of importance equaling that of these 
physical assets are the additional avenues 
opened up to Italian producers by the 
coproduction agreements which Italy’s 
film industry has arranged with other 
countries. Italy's chief coproducer is 
France. Similar agreements also exist 
between Italy and Spain, Germany, Eng- 
land, Japan, Argentina and Egypt. Un- 
der the French-Italian agreement, which 
is the prototype of all such pacts, for 
every coproduced film made in Italy, a 
twin film will be made in France, and 
vice versa. If an Italian directs the first 
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film, a Frenchman will direct the second. 
So far as talent is concerned, the cast 
may be mixed or all from one country, 
but an effort toward a balanced use of 
talent is encouraged. Cost of produc- 
tion is shared, although not necessarily 
equally, by the French and Italian pro- 
ducers. Since 1949, when this Italo- 
French film accord was signed, 127 such 
productions have been made—64 in 
France and 63 in Italy. They have in- 
cluded Fanfan the Tulip, Anna and The 
Little World of Don Camillo. 


As the Italian film industry pushed 
forward, it became evident that it must 
expand its foreign markets if it was to 
continue to grow. The American mar- 
ket, of course, was particularly impor- 
tant. As late as 1950, only 1 per cent 
of the films shown in the United States 
were Italian, and these were shown 
mostly in the small “sure-seaters” of the 
art film circuit. 


To stimulate a wider market for Ital- 
ian films in the United States, Italian 
Films Export (I.F.E.) was formed in 
1952 by the Italian producers. Headed 
by Dr. Renato Gualino, an international- 
minded Italian film executive, and with 
E. R. Zorgniotti, an executive with more 
than twenty years’ experience in Euro- 
pean and American film circles, as execu- 
tive vice-president, I.F.E. reached out for 
American know-how in the all-important 
field of public relations and sales and 
distribution. To handle publicity, it 
acquired Jonas Rosenfield, Jr., whose ex- 
perience in American film publicity 
covered more than a decade of work 
with Warner Brothers, Walt Disney and 
20th Century-Fox. Bernard Jacon, an 
executive with vast experience in major 
American film companies and companies 
which distribute specialized and imported 
films, was put in charge of sales. 

While Rosenfield was making Ameri- 
cans aware of Italy’s films by bringing 
to the United States such provocative 
personalities as Gina Lollobrigida, Anna 
Magnani and Vittorio de Sica, Jacon set 
about getting audiences for Italian films 
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beyond the limited ones provided by art 
houses. Bitter Rice, one of the earliest 
of Italy’s directly commercial attempts, 
helped him to break through this barrier. 


But as long as Italian films had to be 
shown to American audiences with sub- 
titles, they could not compete with 
American films for a mass audience. To 
put them on a basis of equal competi- 
tion, I.F.E. opened dubbing studios in 
New York in 1953 so that appropriate 
Italian films could be prepared in Amer- 


- ican language versions. 


Dubbing is an old story in Europe, 
where it has been practiced ever since 
sound films came in. It was an essential 
element in the early Italian neorealistic 
films in which most of the players were 
not professionals. Professional actors 
dubbed in their lines. Nor is dubbing 
confined to amateurs in Italy. All Amer- 
ican films are presented with Italian 
sound tracks dubbed in. Because of this 
constant use, Italians are among the 
most adept of dubbers. So when I.F.E. 
started dubbing in New York, one of 
Italy’s leading experts in the field was 
brought over to direct its activities. 

The first Italian film to be dubbed for 
American audiences was Anna starring 
Silvana Mangano. The results were 
startling. Within a year Anna had played 
in forty-two hundred American theatres, 
whereas during 1952, the number of 
American theatres played by all Italian 
films was less than four thousand. Dub- 
bing has opened up drive-in theatres to 
Italian films. It has made these films 
eligible for places on double bills. And 
while dubbing has enabled Italy’s com- 
mercial films to compete directly with 
Hollywood’s product in this country, it 
is also enabling the Italian art film to 
move out beyond the normal art circuit. 
Don Camillo, for instance, an artistic 
film which would have been seen only 
in art theatres in the largest cities in a 
subtitled version, was able—thanks to 
dubbing—to play in such smaller towns 
as Kingston, Pennsylvania; Logan, Utah; 
Charleston, South Carolina; Messina, New 
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York ; Missoula, Montana; Hampton, Vir- 
ginia; and Tom’s River, New Jersey. 

Fundamental to the major American 
break-through was the conditioning of a 
section of this Italian product to give it 
more of an international flavor. To gain 
this required synchronization of writers, 
directors and star value, and develop- 
ment of coproduction deals. This re- 
sponsibility falls in the arc of the 
coproduction department of  I.F.E., 
headed by Ralph Serpe, whose job it is 
to advise on script, casting, and arrang- 
ing for coproduction deals and packages 
such as Ulysses and War and Peace. 

Propelled in the United States by 
I.F.E., mushrooming through Europe, 
the Near East and Africa under the 
adventurous enterprise of its leaders, the 
Italian film industry has built on the 
slim foundations with which it re-ener- 
gized itself ten years ago, until it now 
holds unquestioned dominance in the 
film world outside of the United States. 
By drawing more and more talent and 
financing into its orbit through copro- 
duction arrangements, it is fast reaching 
a point at which it can challenge Holly- 
wood on its home ground. The only 
question that bobbles uncertainly in the 
wake of this jet-propelled success story 
is: What of the simple, direct and mov- 
ing films with which Italy made its repu- 
tation? Can a colossus still find the time 
and interest to create unostentatiously ? 
Can it find the ability—which Hollywood 
couldn’t—to walk in two directions at 
the same time? 
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Ferravilla in Milan. In Milan and Rome 
there were some theatres‘ where Italian 
was spoken, but sometimes the star was 
the only one with the training or expe- 
rience to speak it properly. If a company 
wasn’t built around a star or a brace of 
stars, this was sometimes only a reflection 
of the megalomania of the impresario. 
The play and the supporting company 
were of indifferent quality. And the 
public’s reaction was usually of equal 
indifference. 


Arrex the war Italian actors rushed 
like starving men to the cupboard which 
contained the stored-up works of Amer- 
ican, French and English playwrights 
who had been forbidden to us during the 
last years of Fascism. (During the Ger- 
man occupation, my company put on 
American plays which we billed as being 
translated from the German or Austrian.) 

Since it had always been my idea to 
elevate the position of the director in the 
theatre—because only then could the the- 
atre become the intellectual and moral 
force it should be—I asked a young man 
named Luchino Visconti to join the 
company headed by the actress Rina 
Morelli and myself. Visconti had created 
a sensation in 1942 with his film version 
of The Postman Always Rings Twice 
(Ossessione), generally considered the 
picture which heralded our neorealistic 
cinema movement. Visconti began his 
stage career with us by directing Jean 
Cocteau’s Les Parents Terribles. The re- 
sults were very satisfactory. The next 
year, 1946, our company produced Gas- 
ton Baty’s adaptation of Crime and 
Punishment and followed it with further 
translations of Life with Father and 
Arsenic and Old Lace. (The last of 
these was directed by Ettore Giannini, 
however.) We enjoyed such success, par- 
ticularly with the last two, that we could 
say we closed our Rome and Milan runs 
because of tour commitments, while still 
playing to full houses. Subsequently we 
did Tennessee Williams’ A Streetcar 
Named Desire; and this introduced a 
young man named Vittorio Gassman who 
since has become our theatre’s monstre 
sacre. In 1949 we took ourselves to Flor- 
ence and in the Boboli Gardens of the 
Pitti Palace made the first serious at- 
tempt to stage Shakespeare’s Troilus and 
Cressida in Italy. 


Good Italians sometimes say to me: 
“But why do you love the American 
theatre so much? Why don’t you produce 
Italian plays?” It is a rhetorical ques- 
tion, because the people who ask such 
a question would be the last ones to 
patronize an Italian play. Since the war 
I have appeared in only two Italian 
plays, but the reason is not my love for 
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the foreign theatre to the exclusion of the 
Italian. The best modern Italian play- 
wright is still Pirandello, and since his 
death in 1936, no new poet has come 
along. That is our gravest problem, and 
I think the way to encourage new Ital- 
ian playwrights is not to produce bad 
Italian plays but to produce good foreign 
plays. 

It seems to be a universal custom for 
actors who work in both films and stage 
productions to deride the former, dis- 
missing them as a means of livelihood, 
and to argue that the stage is the only 
art really worthy of their sacrifices. That 
in particular has always irked me. This 
year I made my hundred-and-first mo- 
tion picture, and I worked just as hard 
in it as I did last season in a stage pro- 
duction of The Three Sisters. Unques- 
tionably my film reputation helped the 
box office for Chekhov—and that 
wouldn’t be true if I were in the habit 
of giving indifferent performances on the 
screen. 

This season I have not been on the 
stage. This is not because of film com- 
mitments, for I have always been able 
to combine both. (During the long run 
of Death of a Salesman when I was 
Willy Loman every night, I had to work 
during the day in Luigi Zampa’s City 
Stands Trial.) I am boycotting the the- 
atre this year purely as a gesture of 
protest against the present system of 
state subsidy. In the first place, I have 
never requested state aid for my com- 
pany, but since the subsidy is really a 
rebate on the already exorbitant admis- 
sion tax, I have accepted it as an indirect 
and honestly earned income for my com- 
pany. But the government requires two 
disagreeable things of us. One is that 
every repertory company must tour all of 
Italy and not confine its performances 
to the big cities. This is that old romantic 
idea of carrying the theatre to the peo- 
ple. In Italy this is not feasible because 
the provincial theatres are too poorly 
equipped, and there simply is not the 
theatre public in the smaller towns. The 
other governmental requirement which 
irks me is that we must include at least 
one Italian play in our repertory each 
year. This is easy enough if we can pro- 
duce, as in 1953, something like Carlo 
Goldoni’s Mistress of the Inn (La Lo- 
candiera). But I would rather retire from 
the stage than put before the public a 
mediocre modern work. It is the custom 
of other repertory companies to produce 
these unwanted domestic plays during 
the last few days in each town, hoping 
in that way to catch some of the over- 
flow from the more successful plays. 

Since Pirandello, Italy has not pro- 
duced any great playwrights. Perhaps the 
men who should be writing for the 


theatre are writing instead for motion 
pictures, a medium which is certainly 
more active, more prosperous and appar- 
ently more attractive to our young 
people. 


On THE affirmative side, we have pro- 
duced some representations of Goldoni, 
Chekhov, Miller, Wilder, Shakespeare 
and Williams which are a credit to the 
world theatre. And most of all, we have 
discovered three excellent directors upon 
whom to build a sound theatre of to- 
morrow. First there is “my” director, 
Luchino Visconti, whose artistry Amer- 
icans will be able to see when his new 
film Senso is released in the United 
States. Then there is Ettore Giannini, a 
Neapolitan who specialized in Pirandello 
and who established his fame with a 
remarkable postwar production of Eugene 
O’Neill’s Strange Interlude, prior to 
producing a musical drama called Nea- 
politan Carousel, which he has now 
transferred to the screen, but which is 
more than a mere film version of a stage 
hit. It is a panoramic view of Giannini’s 
native city, whose history is told through 
its songs. The film is a true piece of 
cinematic art and the work of a serious 
and devoted artist. 

The third director in our triumvirate 
is thirty-five-year-old Giorgio Strehler, 
who guides the Piccolo Teatro in Milan. 
It is our only stabilized little theatre, but 
it is highly professional and little only in 
the number of seats it contains. The pro- 
ductions, unfortunately, tend to become 
more elaborate each year. Strehler is un- 
doubtedly a brilliant director, but it is 
my personal opinion that he does too 
much. During the 1953-54 season, for 
example, he directed Julius Caesar, The 
Madwoman of Chaillot, Alberto Mora- 
via’s La Mascherata, a new comedy by 
Dino Buzzati, and also prepared thirteen 
stage presentations for his company’s 
South American tour. The repertory of 
the Piccolo Teatro is too vast and too 
full. A man’s creative ability, after all, 
has its point of exhaustion. 

The Italian theatre has a few advan- 
tages over the American (as I under- 
stand the latter). For one thing, it is a 
simple matter to commute between film 
studios and theatres because half of the 
professional theatre is located in Rome, 
as is 90 per cent of motion picture 
activity. Stage actors are willing to work 
for relatively little, and there is not the 
pressure on the impresario to turn out 
nothing but hits or go bankrupt. Nor do 
we have prohibitive demands from our 
labor federations. 

One of the most active stage inter- 
preters this season, as always, has been 
Eduardo de Filippo, who recently put on 
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the old commedia dell’arte costume of 
Pulcinella for one of his Neapolitan dia- 
lect plays. Eduardo—as we generally call 
him—writes, directs and acts in his own 
plays. His brother Peppino does the 
same, but Peppino’s comedies are aimed 
at the provincial audience, even though 
he may find it in our largest cities. We 
also have a phenomenon in the seventy- 
seven-year-old Emma Gramatica, who 
acted under the. direction of Gabriele 
D’Annunzio, and who is said to still act 
today in the grand tradition of Eleonora 
Duse. Perhaps this is so, but if Duse were 
here today she would most certainly have 
modified her style. Our number one 
matinée idol is Vittorio Gassman, who 
takes his position as leader of the younger 
generation with a not improper serious- 
ness. He is a hard worker, and there is 
need of such. 


The Italian musical revue continues to 
flourish, though there is now a marked 
trend away from the Ziegfeld-like spec- 
tacles which a war-weary public de- 
manded in the late 1940’s. Today the 
revues are still more elaborate and costly 
than many Broadway shows, but some of 
the more successful ones this season have 
been done with single sets and what we 
call austerity productions. Many of our 
revue stars are making regular visits to 
Broadway to see what good things we 
can borrow. (They are many.) 


But if the revue stage is heading 
toward austerity and intimacy, some 
drama directors and producers are going 
in other directions. This season Renato 
Castellani offered Milan a production of 
Twelfth Night which cost $77,000, a vast 
theatrical outlay in Italy. This sum in- 
cluded not just the settings and other 
production items but the cost of remod- 
eling the theatre so that Castellani could 
have an apron stage. It was the first time 
the Milan public had seen Shakespeare 
done that way, and they delightedly 
called it “TheatreScope.” Perhaps it 
represents progress, but it didn’t repre- 
sent, in this case, good theatre or good 
Shakespeare. 


In spite of what I have written, in 
complete frankness, let me say that I 
think there is a future for our theatre. 
Even if it should continue as it has, 
relying mainly on foreign playwrights, it 
will still be a useful part of our national 
society—as is a symphony orchestra 
which plays works of foreign composers 
90 per cent of the time. But I think that 
next season will see a turning point in 
Rome and Milan theatres. Already the 
young actors, writers and directors are 
indicating that they are looking more 
toward the stage than the screen. Some 
of the glamor of the postwar cinema has 
gone, and every day it becomes more 
difficult for a bright young person to an- 
nounce that he has decided “to make a 
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little cinema,” as they say—and then to 
succeed in doing it. This is still possible, 
but it’s not as easy as it once was. Hope 
is as essential to the theatre as talent, 
and only now do the young people see 
that there is hope in the theatre as well 
as on the screen. 


The Italian stage has given the Italian 
cinema its best people: Vittorio de Sica, 
Luchino Visconti, Ettore Giannini, Luigi 
Zampa, Gino Cervi, Anna Magnani, 
Valentina Cortese, Aldo Fabrizi, Amedeo 
Nazzari, Lea Padovani, Massimo Girotti, 
Vittorio Gassman, the three de Filippos 
(Eduardo, Titina, Peppino), Marcello 


1820-40 Berkeley Street 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


Mastroianni, Giulietta Massina, Gabrielle 
Ferzetti, Rossano Brazzi and our best 
comic, Totd. 

Many of the film people want to try 
the stage now. Good. Then the cycle will 
finally be completed. Who knows what 
will happen then? Ten years ago, who 
would have dared guess that the Italian 
cinema today would be second in the 
world in quantity and surely one of the 
leaders in quality? Perhaps the next ten 
years will see the rise of a mature and 
creative Italian theatre which will influ- 
ence the world as much as our films 
have. I, for one, would not be surprised. 
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“The Moment in Which We Live™ (continued from page 25) 


Attracted by the Italian successes, foreign 
capital also began to infiltrate the home 
industry, and Franco-Italian and Italo- 
American combinations lured writers and 
directors with the promise of big produc- 
tion budgets for pictures which must be 
as sensational and controversial as ever 
but which at the same time must not 
offend anyone, anywhere. It was the era 
of multilingual productions like The Lit- 
tle World of Don Camillo. To achieve 
dominance in the international market, 
it seemed the Italian film must surrender 
its national identity. 


That it did not, that neorealism as a 
method and an outlook on film making 
survived this flood of lire, francs and dol- 
lars, is due to a set of circumstances long 
overlooked by American observers. When 
the great postwar films began to arrive, 
we thought they were made by unknown 
newcomers, as innocent of film experi- 
ence as the types from the Roman streets 
whom the directors used as actors. Noth- 
ing could have been farther from the 
truth. Blasetti began directing films in 
1928, Rossellini and de Sica have been 
in the thick of Italian movies for more 
than fifteen years, and Alberto Lattuada, 
Luigi Zampa and Luchino Visconti have 
all held film jobs of one sort or another 
since the late thirties. They learned their 
trade in what was called the “white 
telephone” period of Italian films, an era 
of boudoir comedy, provincial farce and 
grandiose spectacle. Suffocated by so 
much artifice, they longed to turn their 
cameras on reality. Not alone because 
they had to be made cheaply and under 
difficult conditions did Open City and its 
successors embrace the life of the street 
and slums; it was this life their makers 
had wanted to come to grips with amidst 
the white telephones. Experience in pat- 
terning reality on the screen only whet- 
ted their taste. Even as their initial 
themes of war and liberation moved into 
the past, they found that in dealing with 
such subjects they had evolved a method 
and an approach which could sustain 
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them in the search for new material. As 
usual, Zavattini has expressed what hap- 
pened better than anyone else: 

“There are many, foreigners and Ital- 
ians, who are awaiting developments in 
the Italian cinema and who believe that 
the course of neorealism, begun in 1945, 
will be interrupted. In fact there are no 
longer any ‘shoeshine boys’ in Rome and 
Naples, new houses rise upon the ruins, 
and people want to renew their faith in 
the future and multiply their two cents’ 
worth of hope. So it seems that neo- 
realism is dying a natural death. But 
neorealism does not mean only the war 
and the postwar. It means a hunger for 
reality that is a hunger to know the 
moment in which we live in always more 
direct and immediate fashion. Therefore 
neorealism cannot content itself with in- 
substantial themes which the mechanics 
of the film industry offers. It cannot 
abandon its effort, which was clear in its 
first famous products, Paisan and Bicycle 
Thief, to liberate itself from fakery in 
motion pictures.” 


Zavattini, whose leadership derives 
from his stories for de Sica’s Bicycle 


‘Thief, Miracle in Milan and Umberto D. 


(the scripts of many other directors also 
owe much to his suggestions), has felt 
increasingly compelled to move ever far- 
ther from fiction toward fact. Even the 
working method he describes above 
seemed to him too much a reworking of 
actuality; even the use of types from the 
street instead of actors did not satisfy 
him. Two years ago he proposed the 
most drastic experiment so far, a film 
which would cross the border line of 
“realism” into life itself, introducing peo- 
ple in their own identities. Love in the 
City was to be a sort of screen magazine 
composed of episodes elicited from every- 
day life in Rome—a dance palace where 
young people meet; all the men and 
women who had attempted suicide in 
Rome during the preceding year, and 
why they tried it; the patrons of a matri- 
monial agency; the nationally famous 
case of a servant girl who abandoned her 
illegitimate baby in a park; and a fan- 
tasia of spring in the city centering 
around the glances bestowed by men on 
girls passing in the street. Producers 
found this concept unheard-of, and it 
was necessary for Zavattini and his 
colleagues, expert directors Alberto Lat- 
tuada and Federico Fellini, and new- 
comers Michelangelo Antonioni and Dino 
Risi, to film sketches of the episodes ‘ton 
spec” before finance was forthcoming. 


The final result is extraordinary, un- 
even and bursting with promise. The 
dance hall and spring fantasy episodes 
recall many “city symphonies” of the 
past, and the unfortunate girl who ap- 
plies to a matrimonial agency to save 


herself from starving is played by a 
“type” whose dialogue had to be dubbed 
in afterward by an experienced actress; 
fiction has not quite been left behind 
here. But the would-be suicides play 
themselves, re-enact their despair, and 
tell the audience directly how they feit 
and how they now feel; and the episode 
of the mother who abandoned her child 
is played by the very mother and child 
to whom it happened. Played? To relive 
such hours of torment is not play in any 
sense. To many, these two episodes will 
seem a sort of Daily News version of neo- 
realism; they are as raw and awkward 
as experience itself. But like experience, 
their awkwardness carries its own con- 
viction. Their profound sense of fact 
seems to bring us back to the foundation 
of the film medium, to its basic craft— 
photography itself. These episodes recall 
the concern of still photographers like 
Edward Steichen and Henri Cartier- 
Bresson for what they call the “exact 
instant”—the moment when photography 
reveals to us what our own eyes cannot 
see unaided, or our fancy recreate. 


The “exact instant,” the “moment in 
which we live.” I have said that neoreal- 
ism was supported past commercial pit- 
falls and failures of vision by the method 
its inventors had discovered. That is per- 
haps not all. A gradually unfolding mor- 
ality, a sort of primitive Christianity, has 
given increasing substance to neorealistic 
films as the years passed by. They lost 
the Partisan hero, but in losing him 
escaped being compromised by taking 
sides politically. In eschewing political or 
economic solutions for the social prob- 
lems which are their prime subjects, they 
left the way open for new solutions based 
on new moral feelings. They demand not 
only justice but mercy. In Bicycle Thief, 
Miracle in Milan, Umberto D., and 
above all in Love in the City, people 
have no place to go. Hospitals and em- 
ployment agencies and old-age pensions 
cannot succor them; the church averts 
her face; society itself is a failure as a 
human institution. People in the end 
have only themselves—their own anger, 
indignation, pity and a hope that grows 
from the bottom of despair. To end as I 
began, let me again quote Zavattini— 
which is more than appropriate, since 
the force of his ideas seems to be the 
heart muscle of neorealism: 


“The time has come to tell the audi- 
ence that they are the true protagonists 
of life. The result will be a constant 
appeal to the responsibility and dignity 
of every human being. Otherwise the 
frequent habit of identifying oneself with 
fictional characters will become very dan- 
gerous. We must identify ourselves with 
what we are. The world is composed of 
millions of people thinking of myths.” 
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“Porgy” alla Scala 
(continued from page 67) 

where Verdi, Puccini, Toscanini and 
Caruso had shone was a shambles. With 
government subsidy, investments by his 
friends and his own fortune, Ghiringhelli 
had rebuilt Milan’s pride into one of the 
world’s richest theatres. Its annual 
budget approximates $3,000,000, its 
every seat is tutto esaurito, and there is 
no standing room. 


Milan is like no other city in Italy, 
but its people are the proudest Italians 
of all. Sforza memories linger, and by 
the Right of St. Ambrose, Lent, ever 
since the calendar’s change, has been 
starting there four days after its start 
every other place in the world. And, the 
Milanese will ask you in the form of an 
affirmative sentence, who does not yield 
to Milan when it comes to music. 


On the stage was Signor Ghiringhelli’s 
longshot bet, a company of American 
Negroes starting an announced full 
week’s run in a purely American opera by 
a Jewish composer strongly influenced by 
jazz. Never before had La Scala offered a 
full week of any single opera, never before 
had it presented a completely American 
company. Never before had the tradi- 
tional no-applause rule during a new work 
been so carefully silenced. 


As the curtains closed on the Blevins 
Davis-Robert Breen production of Porgy 
and Bess, the old contessa, the claqueur, 
the critic, the Partisans’ messenger boy 
all applauded, and Signor Ghiringhelli 
managed a smile. “But wait,” he re- 
marked. “Tomorrow morning I will be 
either a genius or an idiot.” 


True to their proud restraint, the Mil- 
anese did not burst the roof the way 
they might for a Mario Lanza film. 
There were cheers and additional cur- 
tain calls after the house lights went up. 
Old hands talked of the evening as a 
sensational success, but to one who had 
known only two previous audiences at 
La Scala, this was not quite assurance 
of a week’s triumph. 


The next day’s press and public told 
the tale. From the conservative Corriere 
della Sera to the communist L’Unita 
came forthright praise. The Corriere’s 
chief critic, Franco Abbiati, wrote an 
essay that producer-director Breen might 
have written himself, urging such com- 
panies at this to revivify opera through- 
out the world—not with just one work 
but, out of consideration for so many 
finely trained voices, a repertoire of, say, 
five operas. In the most brilliantly per- 
ceptive of reviews, L’Unita’s Rubens Te- 
deschi found Porgy and Bess “Among the 
masterworks of the lyric theatre . . . the 
excellence of performance so overwhelm- 
ing that the whole seems entirely spon- 
taneous.” To L’Unita’s chief criticism, 
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delivered with a backward stroke, that 
here was a revelation of a downtrodden 
race’s shameful fate in America, the Mila- 
nese public could supply its own answers. 

For the Porgy and Bess company, in 
its travels abroad, has been doing much 
more than playing an opera. It has been 
acting, with full awareness, as an Amer- 
ican ambassador. Among the extracur- 
ricular duties of members has been work- 
ing at parties, seminars and clubs, where 
they have exhibited not simply their art 
but the glorious well-being that springs 
from people who find joy in their lives, 
and through that joy transmit a love for 
their fellow human beings. 

The week’s progression of increasingly 
enthusiastic audiences transformed Si- 
gnor Ghiringhelli’s longshot into a stroke 
of genius. La Scala sought to extend the 
run another week, but Genoa, Florence 
and Rome were already booked. The 
artists, headed by Gloria Davy, Fredye 
Marshall, Martha LeVern 
Hutcherson, Leslie Scott, Irving Barnes, 
Georgia Burke, Helen Thigpen, Lorenzo 
Fuller, Helen Colbert, John McCurry, 
Earl Jackson, Ray Yeates and Joseph 
Attles, were stopped in the streets every- 
where they went, cheered for their im- 
promptu performances at varied gather- 
ings. The children of the cast, Gail 
Barnes and George Royston, Jr., en- 


Flowers, 


chanted their Milanese contemporaries. 
Sight-seers wanted to touch the tall, 
handsome Negroes on their visits to 
Leonardo da Vinci’s “The Last Supper.” 


These inspiring adventures for Amer- 
ican culture—and the company recently 
has traveled to Tel Aviv, Cairo, Athens, 
Belgrade and Barcelona—may appear to 
have happened overnight. They did not. 
And herein lies a great lesson for the 
American theatre. They were the ful- 
fillment of the dream of a self-effacing 
Missourian, Blevins Davis; a brilliant, in- 
exhaustible director, Robert Breen; and 
a great lady of the United States State 
Department, Mary Stewart French, 
whose self-imposed anonymity is seldom 


broken, though she pawned her family 





jewels to help steer the American Na- 
tional Theatre and Academy bill through 
Congress twenty years ago and has been 
a working girl ever since. 

It was Davis whose vision and gener- 
osity made possible postwar tours of 
American productions of Shakespeare 
and Ibsen in Denmark, Sweden, Norway 
and Germany, as well as recent tours of 
Ballet Theatre. It was director Breen 
who, with Virginia’s Robert Porterfield, 
activated ANTA after World War II, 
and whose unflagging care with the 
Porgy and Bess company made possible 
a crisp ensemble for La Scala nearly 
three years after the revival’s opening. 
It was Miss French whose understanding 
of the liaison involved helped to make 
possible the long-due respect of foreign 
lands for our native theatrical genius. 

Sending a big musical on the road in 
the United States (and ask yourself how 
many there were this season) is child’s 
play compared with the problems of cov- 
ering the Davis-Breen organization’s eight 
countries. Traditions and languages are 
different and require scores of local spe- 
cialties. Older theatres have raked 
stages and low-voltage electricity. Master 
carpenters and electricians are necessary 
—and the company had them at over- 
scale rates. Train cars are smaller, planes 
are on far more erratic schedules than 
at home. Even the sense of time, so im- 
portant in the theatre, derives from a 
different philosophy. (The Scala open- 
ing was put off from a long-predeter- 
mined date simply because the manage- 
ment had forgotten a scheduled per- 
formance by German artists.) The legal 
technicalities are enormous, backstage 
terminology is different, and if you think 
we have an army of agents at home, you 
should have seen the hangers-on back- 
stage at some of the Heyward-Gershwin 
musical’s temporary homes. 


Is all the trouble and expense worth . 


while? This you have to see to believe: 
lines all night in Tito’s Belgrade for 
standing room, broken windows in the 
Tel-Aviv theatre where the crowds tried 


to storm an entrance, and the cheers of 
audiences from Cairo to Barcelona. Italy, 
where music and melodrama are viewed 
as virtually national inspiration, has been 
a true test. Here it is that the Porgy and 
Bess idea is most keenly understood. For 
the earthy, passionate characters of Du- 
Bose Heyward’s original story, fused with 
the fire of George Gershwin’s score, are 
not too far removed from the spirit of 
Italy itself. Italy understands these time- 
less truths. 

Does our American theatre? That 
down-to-earth scholar of 
television, Ed Murrow, had arranged to 
devote one of his TV half-hours to a 
report on the critical La Scala opening. 
Camera crews were already in Milan 
from the north, all had been arranged 
with the technical unions involved. At 
this point Actors’ Equity, which had a 
right to be more proud of this tour than 
all the others, said that a full week’s pay 
would have to be given to all its mem- 
bers who appeared in the telecast film 
of the La Scala performance. C.B.S. 
not unnaturally withdrew its plans and 
cameras. With two exceptions, the cast 
of more than sixty voted to accept no 
salary for the nationwide telecast. Equity 
replied that the matter would be taken 
up at the next meeting of its council, at 
which time the council refused waiver of 
payment. This Equity decision not only 
deprived the theatre’s people of their 
rightful applause; it also kept from the 
American public a vital scrap of knowl- 
edge of our fight in the propaganda war. 

My old contessa, Signora de P.; La 
Scala’s claqueur, Signor Parmeggiani; 
the brilliant critic-composer Riccardo 
Malipiero, and Edio Bernard, the Parti- 
sans’ onetime thirteen-year-old who now 
laughs so cynically over his boyhood 
wounds, well know the meaning of war. 
From their varied ages and cultural 
levels, they rejoiced in the golden-voiced 
Americans who were reassuring them 
that the land to the west has the sensi- 
tivity and outgoing love to match its 
material might. 
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Joan at the Stake (continued from page 31) 


Joan of Lorraine—-and this Joan, as con- 
ceived by Claudel, is, she says, the one 
she has always wanted to portray. “She 
is sweet, innocent, feminine,” the star 
says. “I think he captured the spirit of 
the young girl, the simple peasant that 
she was.” 


he dares to intervene. He is honest, and 
his neighbors—who are not above a little 
close dealing here and there—make fun 
of him, and it looks as if the world is on 
their side. But he goes on doggedly be- 
lieving in his ideals: He believes that his 
wife is faithful, he believes that his son 
is going to turn out all right; he believes 
that it is worth while to be honest and 
compassionate. 

He comes plodding onto the stage as if 
he had come from a long way off; and 
when the audience applauds he bows 
jerkily, unsmiling, uneasy when he is not 
in his role. Even when he is supposed to 
be well dressed, his clothes look baggy 
on him; more often he is shabby. His 
shoulders are rounded and bowed under 
some invisible burden; his habitual ges- 
ture is the familiar Neapolitan one— 
arms extended slightly, palms turned out, 
with an air partly of resignation and 
partly of questioning, as if to ask: What 
more do you want of me? 


This description sounds sadder than it 
should, just as a literal description of 
Naples itself—with its dirt and poverty 
—might sound unrelievedly sad. But as 
soon as you see Naples, you realize that 
its sadness, like its songs, is accompanied 
by guitars. People laugh at their own 
tears. And Eduardo’s plays, with their 
bitter stories and their tragic characters, 
are also full of the city’s wild and happy 
fantasy. In Napoli Milionaria! we are 
treated to a hilarious description of 
Naples under the American “occupa- 
tion”; the girls date American soldiers 
and speak a new pidgin English, and the 
whole city is engaged in tragicomic black 
market trafficking. No one who has seen 
it will ever forget the newly enriched 
Titina serving spaghetti, after she has 
carefully rolled up the mink-edged sleeves 
of her negligee. In Questi Fantasmi! the 
indignity of a deceived husband is for- 
gotten in comical excursions on coffee 
and on the nature and habits of ghosts. 
And always in Eduardo’s plays there are 
subordinate characters: grumbling serv- 
ants, a scheming concierge or an idiot 
friend. And Eduardo himself, despite the 
basic sadness of his character, makes you 
laugh because of his sharpness and his 
impeccable timing and intonation. 


His latest play, Mia Famiglia, has its 
defects (an inconclusive third act, the 
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An interpretation of Joan that she 
Bernard 
Shaw’s. She once told Shaw that he had 


written an excellent play, but it was not 


didn’t care for was George 


Joan of Arc. She said that she wanted 


to play the real little peasant as she was, 


defect of others of his plays), but it also 
has many of his best things in it. Again 
like Chaplin, Eduardo is not afraid of 
tackling big themes: La Paura Numero 
Uno is about the fear of another world 
war; La Grande Magia, about the im- 
portance of illusions; and Mia Famiglia 
—as the title badly tells you—is about 
family relationships. It is also about the 
decadence of the present time; and the 
first act is a brilliant, harrowing and 
sometimes laughable portrait of a family 
going to pieces. The wife, played by 
Dolores Palumbo (who, like Titina, be- 
gan in vaudeville), neglects the house, 
runs up gambling debts she can’t pay 
and applauds her son’s refusal to earn a 
decent and honest living. The second act 
is remarkable because it contains what 
must be the longest speech in Eduardo’s 
theatre, comparable to some of Calvero’s 
monologues in Limelight. In it he pours 
out all his store of resentment and dis- 
approval, not just of his family but of 
the whole world. On opening night in 
Rome, the audience was visibly shaken. 
there, members applauded 
sentences or opinions in the course of 
the monologue, but some of those present 
seemed unsure whether Eduardo was 


Here and 


speaking ironically. 


Eduardo’s first plays were written 
when he was in his very early twenties. 
Whatever his deficiencies as a playwright, 
he is the best in Italy and one of the 
best alive anywhere. This year his com- 
pany performed an old farce of his, 
Uomo e Galantuomo, written in 1925. It 
is marvelous fun. The first act is largely 
taken up by a company of ham actors 
rehearsing a melodrama; this scene in 
itself is a masterpiece of high comedy. 
Filumena Marturano, the play he wrote 
for Titina, is probably his most techni- 
cally perfect, but it would be hard to 
prefer it to Napoli Milionaria! or Questi 
Fantasmi! or Non ti pago, an elaborate 
story involving some fanatical lottery 
players in Naples. 

As an author, Eduardo has his de- 
tractors (nobody can criticize him as an 
actor). Some critics, secret members of 
the I-go-to-the- theatre - to - be -entertained 
school, deplore the fact that he has aban- 
doned his earlier farcical vein to discuss 
more serious matters. He has been told, 
in so many words, to remember his place 


but that Shaw had made the character 
into a kind of boy. 

Shaw asked her what other plays of his 
she had done. She said she had done none. 

“You’ve been in the United States ten 
years and you haven’t done one?” he 
asked. “My dear, you haven’t even be- 
gun yet.” 


First Family of Italy's Stage (continued from page 71) 


(there is a lot of anti-Neapolitan snob- 
bery among Italy’s “serious” writers). 
He has been accused of imitating Piran- 
dello, whom he knew and in whose plays 
he acted earlier in his career. But the 
undeniable fact remains that Eduardo’s 
is the only contemporary theatre in Italy 
that is truly popular. 


Eduardo’s popular success has been so 
great that he has been able to realize an 
actor’s dream: He has built his own 
theatre. Or rather—with a gesture that 
reveals much about him—he has chosen 
to rebuild the lamented Teatro San Fer- 
dinando in the heart of the poor sec- 
tion of Naples. Cynics promptly said, 
“Eduardo is building a monument to 
himself.” But when the San Ferdinando 
opened on January 21, 1954, it was not 
with a play of Eduardo’s but with Palum- 
mella, an almost forgotten comedy of 
Antonio Petito in which Eduardo as- 
sumed the mask of Pulcinella. 


In the last few years, in addition to 
his own plays, Eduardo has been pre- 
senting a number of little-known works 
of the nineteenth-century Neapolitan 
theatre, proving the richness and con- 
tinuity of the tradition in which he was 
formed. In this last year, besides the 
delightful Palummella, he has revived 
Monte Vergine, a famous farce of a cen- 
tury ago; Starace’s Monsignor Perelli, 
which relates the foibles of a stock char- 
acter of Neapolitan humor; and best of 
all, Miseria e Nobilta, a play by Scar- 
petta, actor-author of the turn of the 
century who had a great influence on 
Eduardo at the start of his career. This 
play, which one critic compared to Beau- 
marchais, is the neatly turned story of 
some beggars who pretend to be aristo- 
crats in order to deceive a terribly snob- 
bish, nouveau riche ex-cook. All this is 
done, of course, in the interest of true 
love. Eduardo acted the play in modern 
dress, and his fake nobleman was mem- 
orable. 


The simplest way to get to the Teatro 
San Ferdinando in Naples is to go by 
way of Via Foria, a long street that 
follows the crest of the hill, parallel to 
the port. This is the main street of the 
poor quarter, a street full of noise and 
traffic and life—the same life that is so 
brilliantly reflected and captured in the 
de Filippos’ theatre. 
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The Timeless World of a Play (continued from page 33) 


In a play, time is arrested in the sense 
of being confined. By a sort of legerde- 
main, events are made to remain events, 
rather than being reduced so quickly to 
mere occurrences. The audience can sit 
back in a comforting dusk to watch a 
world which is flooded with light and in 
which emotion and action have a dimen- 
sion and dignity that they would like- 
wise have in real existence, if only the 
shattering intrusion of time could be 
locked out. 


About their lives people ought to re- 
member that when they are finished, 
everything in them will be contained in 
a marvelous state of repose which is the 
same as that which they unconsciously 
admired in drama. The rush is tem- 
porary. The great and only possible dig- 
nity of man lies in his power deliberately 
to choose certain moral values by which 
to live as steadfastly as if he, too, like a 
character in a play, were immured 
against the corrupting rush of time. 
Snatching the eternal out of the des- 
perately fleeting is the great magic trick 
of human existence. As far as we know, 
as far as there exists any kind of empiric 
evidence, there is no way to beat the 
gaine of being against non-being, in 
which non-being is the predestined victor 
on realistic levels. 


Yet plays in the tragic tradition offer 
us a view of certain moral values in vio- 
lent juxtaposition. Because we do not 
participate, except as spectators, we can 
view them clearly, within the limits of 
our emotional equipment. These people 
on the stage do not return our looks. We 
do not have to answer their questions 





They're Turning to Ballet 
(continued from page 77) 

its most significant contributions. The 
second contribution revolves around a 
pet project of mine. It is my ambition 
to preserve the great period of the 
Diaghileff Ballet, which came in as a 
bright comet and left a dark sky after- 


nor make any sign of being in company 
with them, nor do we have to compete 
with their virtues nor resist their offenses. 
All at once, for this reason, we are able 
to see them! Our hearts are wrung by 
recognition and pity, so that the dusky 
shell of the auditorium where we are gath- 
ered anonymously together is flooded with 
an almost liquid warmth of unchecked 
human sympathies, relieved of self-con- 
sciousness, allowed to function. .. . 


Men pity and love each other more 
deeply than they permit themselves to 
know. The moment after the phone has 
been hung up, the hand reaches for a 
scratch pad and scrawls a_ notation: 
“Funeral Tuesday at five, Church of the 
Holy Redeemer, don’t forget flowers.” 
And the same hand is only a little 
shakier than usual as it reaches, some 
minutes later, for a highball glass that 
will pour a stupefaction over the kindled 
nerves. Fear and evasion are the two 
little beasts that chase each other’s tails 
in the revolving wire cage of our nervous 
world. They distract us from feeling too 
much about things. Time rushes toward 
us with its hospital tray of infinitely 
varied narcotics, even while it is prepar- 
ing us for its inevitably fatal opera- 
GOR. 22% 


So successfully have we disguised from 
ourselves the intensity of our own feel- 
ings, the sensibility of our own hearts, 
that plays in the tragic tradition have 
begun to seem untrue. For a couple of 
hours we may surrender ourselves to a 
world of fiercely illuminated values in 
conflict, but when the stage is covered 
and the auditorium lighted, almost im- 


mediately there is a recoil of disbelief. 
“Well, well!” we say as we shuffle back 
up the aisle, while the play dwindles 
behind us with the sudden perspective of 
an early Chirico painting. By the time 
we have arrived at Sardi’s, if not as soon 
as we pass beneath the marquee, we 
have convinced ourselves once more that 
life has as little resemblance to the curi- 
ously stirring and meaningful occurrences 
on the stage as a jingle has to an elegy 
of Rilke. 

This modern condition of his theatre 
audience is something that an author 
must know in advance. The diminishing 
influence of life’s destroyer, time, must 
be somehow worked into the context of 
his play. Perhaps it is a certain foolery, 
a certain distortion toward the grotesque, 
which will solve the problem for him. 
Perhaps it is only restraint, putting a 
mute on the strings that would like to 
break all bounds. But almost surely, un- 
less he contrives in some way to relate 
the dimensions of his tragedy to the 
dimensions of a world in which time is 
included—he will be left among his mag- 
nificent debris on a dark stage, muttering 
to himself: “Those fools . . .” 

And if they could hear him above the 
clatter of tongues, glasses, chinaware and 
silver, they would give him this answer: 
“But you have shown us a world not 
ravaged by time. We admire your inno- 
cence. But we have seen our photographs, 
past and present. Yesterday evening we 
passed our first wife on the street. We 
smiled as we spoke but we didn’t really 
see her! It’s too bad, but we know what 
is true and not true, and at 3 a.m. your 
disgrace will be in print!” 





wards. I would like to revive all of Diag- 
hileff’s creations which are classics— 
Petrouchka, Scheherazade, Prince Igor 
and others—with a good company, film 
them in color and sound, and put them 
in a museum. It is very important that 
these works should be preserved because, 
since nothing is written down, they other- 
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wise will soon disappear. And they must 
not disappear because Diaghileff’s ballets 
were the ultimate in the use of all the 
fine ingredients that should make up a 
ballet. He used the work of such painters 
as Picasso, Matisse and Derain, the music 
of Stravinsky, Falla, Tchaikovsky, and 
the best of poetry. Painting, poetry, mu- 
sic and dancing make up the whole of 
good ballet. They are all there in Diag- 
hileff’s creations. 

To my pleasure I have found that the 
La Scala ballet realizes the importance 
of reviving this kind of ballet. This is 
the troupe which may lead the way in 
bringing it back to the place which it 
rightfully deserves. 

Italy is certainly stirring culturally, in 
the dance as in other fields. Whether we 
are witnessing a renaissance of culture 
there is still for the future to decide. 
Before I feel certain of this, I would like 
to see some major painters, musicians 
and dancers appear. But at least as far 
as ballet is concerned, the future in Italy 
is extremely promising. 
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The Rubdiyat 
of Omar Khayyam 


FitzGerald’s Five Versions, Edited and 
Introduced by 


GORDON 5S. HAIGHT 


Hl ERE is a book treasured wherever English is spoken. A single 
one of its haunting verses, written a thousand years ago by Omar 
the stargazer, is enough to send your imagination soaring far beyond 
the four walls of everyday life. You will arise from your reading re- 
freshed and wiser in the ways of enjoying life's tasks with new vigor 
and courage! 


This beautiful De Luxe Classics Club Edition, containing all five 
versions of the famous FitzGerald translations, is the first of two 
handsome matched volumes which you may now have /ree, as a gift 
from The Classics Club! 


Treasury 


The Most Famous Anthology of England’s Poetic 
Literature, Compiled by 


FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE 


‘THis is the ultimate authority on English verse, from the Eliza- 
bethan simplicity of Ben Jonson to the passionate realities of 
Shakespeare. All of the greatest talents are here — Shelley, Keats, 
Milton, Pope and all the rest. Here are poems to take into your heart 
om again and again for inspiration and comfort whenever you 
wish. 


_ Complete with Sir Francis’ Notes and Comments, plus a useful 
index of first lines. Both THE RUBAIYAT and THE GOLDEN 
TREASURY are essential in any personal library ... both are yours 
free as membership gifts! 
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Why The Classics Club Wants You to Have Both These Books Free 


ILL YOU ADD these two volumes 

to your library as membership gifts 
from The Classics Club? You are invited to 
join today ... and to receive on approval 
beautiful editions of the world’s greatest 
masterpieces. 

These books, selected unanimously by 
distinguished literary authorities, were 
chosen because they offer the greatest en- 
joyment and value to the “pressed for 
time” men and women of today. 


Why Are Great Books Called ‘‘Classics”’ 


Atrue classic” is a living book that will 
never grow old. For sheer fascination it can 
rival the most thrilling modern novel. Have 
you ever wondered how the truly great 
books have become “classics”? First, be- 
cause they are so readable. They would not 
have lived unless they were read; they 
would not have been read unless they were 
interesting. To be interesting they had to 
be easy to understand. And those are the 
very quatities which characterize these selec- 
tions: readability, interest, simplicity. 
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Only Book Club of Its Kind 

The Classics Club is different from all 
other book clubs. 1. It distributes to its 
members the world’s classics at a low 
price. 2. Its members are not obligated 
to take any specific number of books. 
3. Its volumes (which are being used 
today in many leading colleges and uni- 
versities) are luxurious De Luxe Edi- 
tions — bound in the fine buckram or- 
dinarily used for $5 and $10 bindings. They 
have tinted goge cope: are richly stamped in 
enuine gold, which will retain its original 


ustre — books you and your children will read 
and cherish for years. 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 


You are invited to accept a Trial Membership. 
With your first book will be sent an advance 
notice about future selections. You may reject 
any book you do not wish. You need not take 
any specific number of books — only the ones 
you want. No money in advance, no membership 
fees. You may cancel membership at any time. 
_ Mail this Invitation Form now. Paper, print- 
ing, wading cage are rising. This low price — 
an Fort E copies THE RUBAIYAT 
and a E b ny TREASURY — cyano t Ps 
assu unless you respond promptly. 
CLASSICS CLUB, Roslya, L.I., RY 
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Walter J. Black, President 


THE CLASSICS CLUB 
Roslyn, L. I., N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send 
me, FREE, the beautiful 2-volume De Luxe 
Classics Club Editions of THE RUBAIYAT 
OF OMAR KHAYYAM and THE GOLDEN 
TREASURY, together with the current 
selection. 

I am not obligated to take any specific num- 
ber of books and I am to receive an advance 
description of future selections. Also, I may 
reject any volume before or after I receive it, 
—»\ may cancel my membership whenever I 
wish. 

For each volume I decide to keep I will send 
you $2.89, plus a few cents mailing charges. 
{ Books shipped in U. S. A. only.} 
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</ or old world artistry woven into an exciting modern mood 
for food prepared with continental subtlety 


...for gaiety, color and charm... go to Europe on an Italian 
Line ship! The golden weather along the Sunny Southern Route is matched by the glorious life aboard the 


fully air conditioned Cristoforo Colombo and the Andrea Doria. And the luxurious Saturnia, Vulcania and 
Conte Biancamano bring the added excitement of cruise-like voyages stopping at exotic ports along 


the way. By all means go for pleasure on an Italian Line ship. See your Travel Agent or 

Italian Line, Battery Park Bldg., 24 State St., New York 4, DIgby 4-0800. 
NEW CRISTOFORO COLOMBO ¢ ANDREA DORIA express service 6 days to Gibraltar 
SATURNIA « VULCANIA + CONTE BIANCAMANO to Azores 


8 days to Naples 
Lisbon Gibraltar 


9 days to Cannes and Genoa 
Barcelona Majorca 
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